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PROPAGATION OF SPACE CHARGE WAVES IN 
ACCELERATED ELECTRON BEAMS* 

G.R«Babu 

Non-member 

and 

Dr. M. Chaudhuri 

Non-member 

Department of Electronics and Telecommunication Engineering, 

Birla College of Engirwering, Pilani 

Sunmary 

Theoretical investigation of space charge waves in an accelerated or 
decelerated electron stream is presented in this paper using one-dimensional 
small signal approximation. An attempt is made to obtain certain general 
differential equations of fluctuations. Equations of space charge waves for 
the case tohere the potential distribution is independent of the space charge 
of the beam are deduced. These general equations are verified for some of 
the special cases, e.g., (i) uniformly accelerated electron beam, (ii) space 
charge limited diode, (Hi) space charge waves in constant potential drift 
space, and (iv) space charge waves in velocity jump. 

1. Notations 

Uo = D.C. velocity component* 

V == A.C. (fluctuating) velocity component, 

lo *== D.C beam current, 

I •= A.C. (fluctuating) beam current, 

7 j aa - = speciflc chaigt of an electron, 
m 

fu = fluctuating currept component at frequency, <>>, 
i><d = fluctuating velocity component at frequency, «, 
p« a D.C beam density, 
p A.C (fluctuating) beam denaiiy,. 

9 ■■■ taranait angle, 

Ok, plasma angular frequency, and 

«* os angidar frequency of A.C quantititet. 
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2. Introductioii 

There are two theories concerning the propagation of fluctuations in an electron 
beam. The theory of Hahn and Ramo^ treats fluctuations in an electron beam flowing in 
a constant potential drift space and shows that they are constituted by a velocity modula-* 
tion wave and a current modulation wave travelling as standing waves* 90° apart in 
phase with each other. The other one is Llewellyn-Petersoh’s formulations known 
as *L-*P* equations^ which express the relationship between several A.C. quantities in a 
diode at high frequencies. 

The mechanism of amplification in space charge wave tubes and the generation 
of noise in beam type amplifiers are both Mfialyzed by these theories. The L-P equa¬ 
tions have a serious defect in spite of their great utility that the D.C. potential distri¬ 
bution of a beam is completely decided by its space charge condition. Generally, 
however, the D.C. potential distribution in electron gun region of a beam type amplifier 
depends mainly upon the shape and arrangement of the gun electrodes and is nearly 
independent of the space charge of the electron beam. So, a solution of fluctuations 
in problems concerning some special distribution of potential along the beam is needed. 

With this objective in view, a general differential equation of fluctuations is obtained. 
This general equation leads to the well known equations of space charge waves for the 
case where the potential distribution is independent of the space charge of the beam. ^ 
From this equation of space charge waves in general, solutions for the following parti¬ 
cular cases are also obtained : 

(i) Uniformly accelerated beam ; 

(ii) Space charge limited diode ; 

(iii) Space charge waves in constant potential drift space ; and 

(iv) Space charge waves in velocity jump region. 

3. General equation of space charge waves 

The following assumptions are made to simplify the theory: 

(i) An electron beam has a velocity component in the z-direction only (z is the 

direction of propagation) and is extended infinitely on a plane transverse 

to the z-direction; 

(ii) All A.C and D.C. quantities have uniform values on a plane perpendicular 

to the z-axis; 

(iii) A.C quantities are sufficiently small compared with the corresponding D.C 

quantities; ' ^ 

(iv) No relativistic velocities are used (i.e., the D.C velocity of the electrons is 

small compared with the velocity of light); and 

(v) Emission velocities of electronyi^rb"'assumed to be negligible and the elec¬ 

trons start with zero veloci^^<^ at the cathode. 

Hie fundamental laws oiTwiiicft dieory is based are: 

(i) Newton s laws of motion; 

(ii) Equi^dondfcondniuty of euritn 

(iii) Pcisi^seqil^ 

(iv) cnrient tleninty, charge dansi^ and vetqchy^ 
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These are expressed in mathematical terms as 


(ub + i>) ^ (£o + E) 

(1) 

_ Sp 

Sz S/ 

(2) 

SE^p 

Sz € 

(3) 

- Io + i + p) (wo + «>) 

(4) 

Iq = pQ Uo 

(5) 

e 

(6) 


where the subscript, 0, represent the D.C. quantities. 

Eliminating p from equations (2) and (3), we get 

I + jw € £ = / (7) 

where the integration constant, /, means the total current density physically, i.c., J is 
the current flowing along the external circuit connected between two parallel plane elec¬ 
trodes where an electron beam flows between them. So if the impedance of such an 
external circuit is infinitely large, we may assume that 7 = 0. Moreover, the A.C. 
components vary with time as exp 0 Wo wid po are functions of z. 


Hence, in general the equations may be written as 


= Uo + y w exp 0’a> 0 

(8) 

I, = I'o) exp 0'“ 0 

(9) 

Em = Eo + E(o exp O'w t) 

(10) 

P = P« exp (/w /) 

(11) 

Substituting the variable, z, by the electron transit angle, 0, given by 


0 = f - Jz 

J Uo 

0 

(12) 

and introducing a change of variable 



(13) 

fmn equation (1), we get 



(14) 

and 


• & .-io 

(15) 
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Equations (13), (14) and (15) are the general equations for the space charge waves. 
To get solutions of these equations the relationship between Uo and 6 is to be known. 
It means that the distribution of D.C. potential, K should be assumed. 

4. Solution of general equations for K oc / 

In a space charge limited diode the D.C. potential is proportional to ^ power of the 
distance from the cadiode. Extending this idea, solutions of space charge waves when 
the D.C. potential is proportional to the nth power of the distance from the cathode 
may be derived. Assuming 




(16) 


and using equation (13) and uq^ =2 rj V, the following relationships can be established : 

U0 = (2 7jF)1z5 ('7) 


O) 


2—n 
2 “ 


(2y,F)i 

2 


(18) 


With the help of equations (17) and (18), the following differential equation 
is obtained from equation (14): ' 


where 


2n A 

/ 2-« Sy\ , >1 /. J-i - 


(19) 


( 20 ) 


Equation (19) can be solved if it can be modified to the form 

, 1 — 2 V 

+ <2I) 

since the solution of equation (21) is given by 

y’r x^P /fvl (*) + Q /V( v|(x) (22) 

vdiere P and Q are the ccmstants. 

In order to transfwm equation (19) to the.fonn of equation (2i), a new variaUe 
X is introduced, x b«ng rdirted to 6 as givetf by 

' x«C8^ 




nh 


where C and f are constants and 


(23) 
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Using equations (23) and (24), equation (19) can easily be transformed as 

^ 0 C ^ 0 (^ - I) (2 -"n + ^ ‘V = 0 (25) 

In order to make equation (23) identical to equation (21), the following conditions 
have to be satisfied : 


(i) The coefficient of the term, y, in equation (25) must be unity; and 

(ii) The coefficient of in equation (25) must be equated to 
G>ndition (i) leads to 

£ _ 3 n 4 
^"2(n~2) 

Condition (ii) with the help of equations (23) and (26) leads to 


(26) 


n — ^ 


(27) 


Equations (26) and (27) show that the constants, f and v, are functions of n 
and hence the potential distribution in the beam. 

The values of i and v are obtained from equations (13) and (15), once the value of y 
is knwon, which is of course given by the solution expressed in equation (22). The 
constants, P and Q, of equation (22) can be determined by substituting equation (22) 
in equation (13) and (15) with i — ii and u = Pi where ii and Vi being are the values of i 
and V respectively at a distance, z = zi. With the expression for P and Q thus deter¬ 
mined, the general expression for i and v can be written in the matrix form as 

[:]=[«."][:] 

The matrix elements £*, F*, H* and /* are given by the following relationship 
which are obtained with the help of the expressions for P and Q determined as 


£* = /!«' (Jt) N ‘v -\: (xi) — /l I /-I I ( xi) N , v| (x) 

VJ"!/ /i v j (xj) N| v-l I (xi) — }\ v-\ I (xi) N\ V I (xi) 


(29(a)J 




iui xi 




iU, 


\ ' W Ni VI (xi) — J yj (xi) N, v I (x) 

\Xij Ji Vi (Xi) Ni V-] (xi) - ]i V-l I (xi) Ni V (Xj) 

1) (x) Nt v-l I (xi) — / v-l I (xi) N\ v—\ : (x) 


/.e 


[29(b)J 

[29(c)] 


) U/ Ji I - Ji *'-> I ^ ■' IW 

f*.Y ' /jv-n (x)Mvf(xi)—/v, (x i) A/i v-\ 1 (x) 
“ W /(v|(xi)iV|v-l)(xO-/(v-l|(xON(v|(x,) 

For F* and H*, the negative sign is to be taken when v is positive and vice versa. 


S. AppSoatiam of goBond oqoatioBa 

acoekniied electron team 

In tiitt case, the potential F is proportional to z and therefore n = 1. Substitution 
ei fi I in «<piatioiis (26) and (27) gives f =* i and v = — 1. 
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Introducing the plasma frequency, <^p, given by 

- r_A« 1 i_ FMi 


n equation (24), we get 


[uo m € J [_u, c J 


Writing u, = (2 V) F)1 2 ^ and 


B= < 2-nF 

L 


?)■ 


t can be shown that 




1V:> 


0 that equation (31) can be rewritten as 

J yj_ 4 

Putting f == (23) and using equation (32), it can easily be 

bown that 

, _ * - 2 » ?. 0 (33) 

4 ~ 3 n 0 ) 

Since in the present case n «= I, we get 

,=2^, 


Thus, putting V = — I, I = 2 and x 


2 <00 . 
- 5 A t 


0 in the equations {29(a)] to [29(d)] 


he matrix elements for the case under investigation are given as 

Jl (x) - Mxd N^ix) 

* xJlOc^)NM-JMN^ix^ 

p* .2G MxdN,0<)-Mx)N,(x^ 
^ * JiixON^xd-JMN^M 


im)] 




jMmtzMum 


mM 
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where 


and 



: (oil " 


til 

X Xi 

2 

0 ~ 



(35) 


Equations (34) are similar to those obtained by Tien and Field.^ 

Space charge toaves in constant potential drift space 

Different methods were adopted by earlier investigators for deriving the equations 
for space charge waves in a constant potential drift space. But with the help of the 
general equation derived and discussed in earlier sections it is easy to deduce the equation 
for space charge waves in a constant potential drift space. Here the D.C. velocity Uq 
is independent of 0 and so equation (14) is written as 

80* \^6> j 

Solving equation (36). the following matrix relationship is obtained with the initial 
conditions i = ii and i; “ as 


0 


(36) 


1 


cos e 

(t) 

■ h ■ w. „ 

—; sin 0 


ii 

V 


. ^0 . Wp „ 

— 11 sin - u 

_ /o 6) 

“on 

COS - U 

(i> 


Vi 


This is a well known relationship to be found in text books.* 


(37) 


Space chorge waves in velocity jump region 

Field and Watkins^ have shown that when an electron beam passes through a narrow 
gap in which the beam is rapidly accelerated or decelerated, the current fluctuation of 
the beam is not affected but the velocity fluctuation is either increased or decreased in an 
inverse proportion to the change of the D.C. velocity the beam. This relationship 
was obtained by them from the Llewellyn-Peterson equations or the energy relationship. 
Tbe same can however be arrived at with the help of equations (34). In a narrow gap. 
the potential distribution may be considered to be nearly linear, so the relationship 
between input and output fluctuations is expressed by the limits that the potential 
gradient becomes infinitely large and fl and Oj become infinitely small in equations (34). 
Substituting these limiting values and making use of the following simplifying expressions 
for the Bessel functions which are valid for small argument, we get 




N) V I (x) : 


-(v-Qiy 

It JC^ 

die (crowing wdl eitaUished reUtiomhips* are obtained : 


( 38 ) 
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6. Solution (or cases nvliere general equation breaks down 

Case for n = ^ 

44 . 

For n = 2 , V ^ F and this represents the case where the current is purely 

4 . 

space charge limited. When n = equations (26) and (27) show that f and v 

become respectively zero and infinity and so the matrix relationships given in equation 
(29) can not be used. In order to solve for this case the following expedient can be 
followed. 

Let a new variable C be introduced in place of 6, but which is related to 6 by the 
relationship 

6 = 


Using equation (40) with n = equation (19) is modified as 


8*0 

8J* 




(40) 


(41) 


Since the space charge limited current is given by 

3 

/o--9 V2yi^t 


the above relationship can be rewritten as 

where F is given by 


12 ^ 


(42) 


V^^Fz^^ 

With the help of equations (20) and (40), the coefficient of y in equation (41) can 
be simplified as 


Cl)* € 


B 


-2 


with I) 


3* 


Equation (41) ultimately becomes 

its soiiui(m being 


a+3|| + J, = 0 


lf=^Ae ^ Be 


143(«0J 
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Using equation 143(b)] with equations (13) and (15) for i = I'l and u == at z—zi 
(0 = 6]), the constants A and B are evaluated, whence the matrix elemmts for i and v 
are obtained as 


e,(2e-e,) 


144(a)] 


where 


f* = 


(0-ei) 




/• = 


1 20,(6-61) 




0 

0-26, 

0 


144(b)] 

[44(c)] 

[44(d)] 



(45) 


Space tJiarge limited diode 

Using the L-P equations, the equation for fluctuations in a space charge limited 
diode can be obtained on the same lines as developed by Pierce.’ From the discussion 
in the previous sections, the same equation can be arrived at easily. 

Putting 6, - 0 in equation (44) and using the resultant nuttrix elements in the 
matrix equations for i and v, we get 

46(a)] 

and 

[46(b)] 

Equations (46) arc similar to those obtained by Pierce.’ 
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CONTROL SYSTEM STABIUTY BY THE 
DIRECT METHOD OF LYAPUNOV 

B. Chatteijee 

Non-memher 

Department of Electronics and Electrical Communication Engineering, 

Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur 

Summary 

In this paper, the direct (or second) method of Lyapunov, as used to 
study the stability of control systems, is discussed. As this method does not 
require a solution of the system equations, it is specially useful for studying 
the stability of nordinear systems, the differential equations for which are 
often not amenable to analytical solutions. Another important advantage 
of this method is that it considers stability in a region and not at an equili¬ 
brium point, thus givir^ stability in the large. 

Introduction 

Control systems, which are essentially negative feedback devices, may get unstable 
at one or more frequencies within the system passband. due to phase shifts in its diffrent 
parts. For proper operation, a control system must remain stable at all frequencies 
within its passband, and the study of stability is the most important one. The 
conunonly used methods of analyzing the stability of a system, e.g., Nyquist criterion, 
Routh test, etc., are applicable to linear systems only. Unfortunately, however, all 
physical systems are essentially nonlinear in character, due to the effects of saturation, 
threshold, backlash, hysteresis, etc. Some simpler systems may approximately be 
treated as linear over some limited ranges of operation. But for numy control systems 
used in practice, this approximation can, at the most, give a rough idea of system stabi¬ 
lity. Again, in many control systems for industrial and military applications, 
nonlinearities are purposely introduced for improving system performances. In all 
such cases, the nonlinear nature of the system has to be taken into account for studying 
the system stability. 

But the study of stability of a nonlinear system is rather involved, as in general, 
the corresponding differential equations cannot be solved analytically. Stability analysis 
of nonlinear systems (and nonlinear equations) are primarily based on the perturbation 
method of Poincare^ or the second (or direct) method of Lyapunov.^ 

Poincare^ has developed his theory of stability from the ‘variational equations 
where stability is analyzed with respect to singular points (critical points) and limit 
cycles* For the former, the stability concerns the equilibrium (asymptotic stability), 
whereas for the latter, it relates to a stationary motion on the limit cycle (orbital stabi- 
hty). If die system comes back to its original singular point or limit cycle after being 

Wfillindlsseidsaattddt papif wittfcs rscsivsdiiiiiilNav^^ M, INC 

Thkpapermm AprttU, 
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perturbed slightly, the system is stable at that point or gives a stable oscillation at that 
cycle. But if the perturbation or deviation increases with time, it is unstable. As an 
infinitesimal perturbation is assumed in studying stability, it is called infinitesimal stabi** 
lity,' in contrast to stability in the large as given by the method of Lyapunov. 

The direct method (second method) of Lyapunov is based on the properties .of 
definiteness of certain functions associated with the differential equation (linear or 
nonlinear) in such a manner that it is possible to know whether the solution remains in 
a certain region or not.^ As the condition of stability or instability is determined for a 
certain region and not for a singular point, this method is well suited for the 
investigation of stability in the large. 


Analysis of stability 

The object of the direct method of Lyapunov in analyzing stability of a system is 
to answer the question of stability of the differential equation (or equations) by utilizing 
the given form of the equation but without an explicit knowledge of its solutions. It is 
more a point of view or philosophy of approach, rather than a Systematic method.* 
But it is very useful for studying the stability of nonlinear and/or non-stationary 
systems, the differential equations for which cannot be solved easily. 


The principal idea of the method is that if the rate of change, 


di 


of the energy, 


E(x) (or equivalent), of an isolated physical system is negative for any possible state, X, 
except for a single equilibrium state, then the energy will continuously decrease 
till it reaches the minimum value, E(Xt), Under that condition, the system will be 
stable. Physically it means that a dissipative system, perturbed from its equilibrium 
state, will always return to it. 


It is to be noted that for a general equation of motion in a purely mathematical 
form, there is no natural way of defining energy. As such, to investigate the stability, 
a suitable scalar function, V{XX is considered instead. ^This particular function, V(X)t 
is called ‘Lyapunov function.’ Occasionally, but not necessarily always, V and E arc 
identical. 


The generalized differential equation of a control member may be written as 


(I) 


where (i is the generalized coordinate of the control member, and /, R and /C are its 
constant parameters (inertia, damping and restoring force respectively). The force 
function,/*(o), is often a nonlinear function of the actuating signal, cr. The actuating 
ngnal, in turn, is the arithmetic difference of the applied signal and the feedback signal, 
(r|x), i.e., 


o-r 


m 


whcra A is the generJised ooordimte of the physied system m quesliafi smI r 
{eei|RMdc ooe^cioit 
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Also, we have 


where / = 1 , 


dhi 

it 


iia h 




a=l 


n. 


(3) 


For investigating stability, the above equations are put in proper canonical forms 
after suitable transformation of variables. The Lyapunov function, F(X), may be 
written as* 


where 


F - + vv + 


a 


I /W da 

0 


(4) 


n T I n I 


^-5 5 

k~-\ I -1 


Ok 

9k + P*‘ 


Xk X, 


(5) 


^ + .+ jr,*) + Cl x,4.i ath-s +.+ Cn-, Jr„ a:„4-i (6) 

where the p*s are the roots of the characteristic equations and a, A and C the cons¬ 
tants. 


After simplification, we get 

J “ [f *1 + fi<') + (f «)] . (7) 


where (Fi) and (F 2 ) contain only positive terms and the essence of the method is to set 

dV . 

both (F3) and (FJ to zero, for stability. In that case, will always be negative in the 
given region and the Lyapunov condition of stability will be satisfied. 

In explicit from 


n+! 

(F 3 ) = i4, + Bi + 2\/r Of + 2 a,* =- Q 

■<n + n 

^ «+ I 

(F 4 ) = Ca +fi»+a + 2\/r + 2 o,^.« ^ ^— 

^ Pk + P* 


( 8 ) 


where Ai, Ca, a, etc. are constants. Equations (8) give sufficient condition for stability 

by the Lyapunov method. * 

0 

Evidently, equation (8) define a certain region, G, in the parameter space in which 
(Fa) ^ 0 and (FJ ^ 0 is satisfied and hence the system is stable over a certain region, 
thus giving stability in the large. Two simple examples^ are given below. 

Exam/de 1 

Let us consider the case of a simple harmonic oscillator whose frequency has 
beeii normalised to unity. Hie differential equation is given below. 

2 
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or. 


Putting ^ 


<//* 


+ xi = 0 


d»x^ _ 


X|, we get 

d*Xi _ 4 ?* _ 

“ A " “ • 


(9) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 


If we define 

V(x) — *1* + jr** = E(x) 
then from equations (10) and (I I) we get 

dV(x) _ dxi . d*. 


dt 


- = 2 4r, -j' + 2 X, = 2 X, xg — 2 xi X2 = 0 


di 


That is. the system is a conser /ative one and the point moves on a steady limit cycl^ 
in the parameter space. In other words, this is a case of orbital stability as depicted 
in Fig. I. 



The above soltrtion is for a simple linear system and can be found out eanbr by 
methods other than that of Lyapunov, ^as pvim above. But the advantafe of 
Lyapunov s mediod will be more evident for a nonlinear case, as illustrated below. 

ExamtAti 

Let us tain a sin^ile system vnth nonlinear damping, the diffeemtul equatim of 
which if given by 

*s^+V (129 
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Such an equation cannot be solved easily and the Lyapunov's method is useful 
here. 

Putting 

==+ Xi — a Xi (jTi* + Xj*) 

we get 

= — Xi — a Xi Ui* + Xi*) (13) 

where a is a positive constant. Talcing the Lyapunov function as 

V(x)^x^^ + x,^ 

and substituting from equation (13), we get 

= 2 xt jj* + 2 X, - 2 a (xi* + x,»)* = - 2 a K*(x) (14) 

and hence is negative for all values of Jti and Xz except for JCi = jr 2 = 0, the trivial solu¬ 
tion. 


Hence, ViX) satisfies the condition of a Lyapunov function for all values of x% 
and xi (i.e., ail points in the parameter space) and the system is unconditionally stable. 
Any point in the parameter space will ultimately move to the origin corresponding to 
V{X) = 0 as shown in Fig. 2. Figs. I and 2 show respectively the phase-plane trajec¬ 
tories corresponding to the differential equations (9) and (12). 

Many more such problems may be worked out. Letov® has given many such 
examples on control system problems, which may be consulted. 



Fig. 2 

Plias6*i4aiie trajectory 
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Cmdunont 

One of the principal advantages of Lyapunov*s method is that it provides a tool for 
studying stability and transient behaviours of dynamic systems without solving the 
differential equations of the system. This is of special importance to nonlinear and/or 
non-stationary systems, where it is very difficult and often impossible to have any 
analytical solution of the equations. Another great advantage of the method is that 
it gives stability in a region, i.e., stability in the large, instead of stability in 
the neighbourhood of equilibrium positions, as in the classical methods. 

The difficult part of the method is to find the Lyapunov function, V{X). The 
method does not give any means of determining V(X\ but merely states that if such a 
function exists, the stability conditions are satisfied. Although an explicit expression for 
the Lyapunov function can be found for the linear stationary case [from equation (4)], no 
such straightforward method is yet available for the nonlinear or non-stationary cases. 
Further applied mathematical research may some day solve this problem, but still it is 
a matter of intuition and ingenuity to find the Lyapunov function of a nonlinear or non¬ 
stationary system. 

The direct method of Lyapunov is more a unifying principle and a philosophy 
of approach than a real method, but it can give valuable information on stability in ^ 
the large, which is of so much importance in many control system applications. 
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Summary 

A recent approach to the problem of analysis of feedback control 
systems suggested by Mitrovic holds considerable promise. Tht analysis 
of linear systems according to this method primarily depends on 
evaluating two variables—essentially polynomials of the real variables p 
and 6)„. In this paper, a scheme is suggested for a computer set^-up which 
could evaluate both the variables. Two control system problems are 
actually set up according to this scheme and the corresponding Mitrovic curves 
plotted. These curves are then compared with those obtained by desk 
calculator computations. The results are satisfactory for all practical pur¬ 
poses. The roots of the characteristic equation of an overdamped system are 
grafJucally determined in one case from the curves drawn from experimental 
results and, these also check closely with the actual values of the roots. 

Introduction 

The analysis of a feedback control system for its performance means investigation 
of stability, damping, transient overshoot, settling time, etc. Several methods were 
devised earlier for this purpose. A more recent analytic approach holding considerable 
promise is suggested by Mitrovic,^’* His method is, in fact, equivalent to many of 
the previous methods taken together. It approaches the problem algebraically by 
handling the equation with Laplace transform. The most important advantages are: 

(i) All the (^rations are effected in the-real domain; 

(ii) The coefficients of the characteristic equation are adjusted without any 

calculation; and 

(iii) All the roots of the characteristic equation may be determined almost 

simultaneously. 

The method is easy to apply for analysis and synthesis. It is especially suitable 
for the design of systems in which settling time and damping ratio are specified. It 
may be an^ied to sampled^ta servo systems also. 


* WfittsttdkeiissMtt on tUsp^^ be rscfived until November W, 1984. 

ThkpaperweM reodoei on Aagud ^9, J196S. 
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The method is described in this paper briefly without giving the details of the 
proof. In a later section of the paper, an analogue computer method according to 
Mitrovic’s theory is suggested. Two simple type-1 servo systems are taken as 
examples and actual computer set-ups are made. The computer solution imd the 
calculated results are compared. A discussion of this analysis and the results are given 
elsewhere in this paper. 

Mitrovic’s method 

The characteristic equation of a linear feedback control system is given by 

/(s) == Cn s" + On-l + .+ 02 ^ (0 

== i4(s) + fli s + Oo (say) 

Now, in the above equation, it is assumed that the constant coefficients Oi and oq 
are just a set of constant values of a set of variables $ and such that for all values of 
complex variables, these two real variables $ and v) attain values to make 

A{s) + $s + ri=^0 ( 2 ) 

Applying the transformation 

T(s) = w„ (2 sin 0 4- cos 0= — w„ ? + y/] — I* (3) 

where 0 < 6 < ^ and 0 < < 1, to equation (2) and equating the real and imaginary 

parts, we get 

n 

f ^ a. *((0 (4) 

i "'2 

n 

>) = - 5 OiMOwJ (5) 

The functions ^,(0 independent of the coefficients, a,-. These functions, 
[the symbol is henceforth used for indicating ^<(0 f<wr brevity] may be very easily 
calculated from 

+ ( 6 ) 

with 

^0 ^ 0 and — I 

Evidently, these functions are dependent only on the damping ratio, 2^, Thus, 
these coefficients could be calculated once for all in a tabular form for various values of 
C longing from 0 to 1 . 

Equations (4) and (5) are of fundamental importance in Mitriovic's method. It 
is observed from these equations that a curve could be plotted widi if as the independent 
variaUe and 13 as the dependent one, with <i)« as the parameter. aW for c»>„ = 0 , both 
f « 0 and >3 0. In other words, corresponding to co„ = 0, the point in the plane 

h its origin. If now (or a constant C. is increased, the value of s changes i n the 
cBiection shown in s-plane [Fig, l(a)l. Fig. 1(b) shows the corresponding tmis- 
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formed curve in plane. This curve is designated as ! Z curve. If all the co- 
efficients a,* in equation (1) a(e present and are greater than zero, the | Z curve encloses 
a region, in the positvc-half plane, between the ! Z curve and the l-axis, as shown 
shaded in Fig. 1(b). Further increase in makes r) negative and the | Z curve enters 
the fourth quadrant. It was shown by Mitrovic* that a point, M, having coordinates 
(flit Oo) will fall within the shaded region provided that all the roots of equation (I) will 
fall within the domain shown in full line in the s-'plane in Fig. 2, bounded by the 
contour C. Evidently, as we are tacitly assuming that all as in equation (1) are present 
and are greater than zero, the roots contained within the domain bound by the contour 
C is also contained by the contour C' shown in broken lines in Fig. 2. Thus, for 
instance if a plot of j 0 curve is obtained as in Fig. 3, and if the values of the constants, 
ai and Oq, are such that the point M with coordinates (oi, a©) lies within the shaded 
region, then the system is stable. Any point M' falling outside the region naturally 
indicates instability. Finally, the point M" indicates that the system is oscillatory. 
Thus ! 0 plot is in essence the counterpart of the frequency response in the /CG-plane. 



INOftCASINa 

(a) (b) 

Fif.l 

Locus of s and corresponding j ( curve 

Similarly, if now a j 1 curve is drawn along with a i 0 curve, as in Fig. 4, then a 
a point M as shown will mean an underdamped solution, as although all the possible 
roots are in the ieft>-haif of the s*-plane, there are at least some roots which are not 
on the real axis (as this point is not enclosed by the i I curve). Thus, the region 
external to the [ I curve but included within ! 0 curve is the underdamped region. 
The point M' on the other hand represents overdamped systems with all real negative 
(and also distinct) roots. Finally, a point M"' represents a criticaily damped system. 
Evidently, if a [X curve is drawn and the characteristic point M lies on it, then, accor¬ 
ding equation (2), the characteristic equation in question has a pair of complex roots, 

- C «« ± 
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Scope of the present work 

It will be seen from the foregoing considerations that a computer set-'Up to describe 
the characteristic equation in the Mitrovic form will be of great use. In what follows, one 
such scheme is suggested which is simple enough to set. Mitrovic equations (4) and 

(3) for a few simple systems are set up according to this scheme, and the corresponding 
Mitrovic curves obtained. These curves are then compared with the curves 
oi^ned by desk calculator computations. The result, as seen from the plots, is satis** 
factory for all practical purposes. 

Mitrovic suggested a scheme for automatic plotting of the Mitrovic curves which 
is based on a different principle.^ It is found that the scheme suggested in this paper, 
although not particularly suitable for automatic plotting, is probably more advantageous 
for its inherent simplicity and is quite adequate for the purpose of computing equations 

(4) and (5), lor various values of p and Also, in this scheme, the use of the two- 
position aeivo as required in Mitrovic’s scheme is avoided. To the best Of our know¬ 
ledge, Mitrovic e scheme has not yet been set up on a computer. 
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Gimpiiter drcuit 

The circuit shown in Fig. 5, is a modification of a potentiometric machine in which 
operational amplifiers with unity feedback are used for isolating adjacent sections of 
potentiometer circuits to avoid the loading effect. The potentiometer gang, P, fixes 
the value of <*)„. The potentiometers labelled as a 2 , 83 , etc., are used to set the values 
of the respective coefficients of the characteristic equation (I). The gang switch. 
Si, (inclusive of Sn, S 12 , etc.) chooses the correct circuitry for either equation ( 4 ) or 
(5), I.C., for either the variable | or vj respectively, as shown in Fig. 5. The potentio-' 
meters labelled as 1 | ^2 I * etc. set the magnitudes of the factors ^ 1 , ^2* respec¬ 

tively for the value of damping ratio under consideration. Since these potentiometers, in 
effect, constitute a set of input impedances of an operational amplifier, it is possible to 
set values of | ^ | both greater and less than one. The switches S 2 , etc. are provided 
for the sign of the variable For instance, for a certain value of if the value of 
is positive, the corresponding sign switch is switched on to the positive side, and so on. 



The two operational amplifiers, connected as adders, sum up all the components 
of the equation in question and the output voltage is measured by a voltmeter as shown. 

TTw ratio, gives the value of f or tq according to the position of switch Sj. 

Scalfav of evHrtiiMit 

The vahies of a,, a,, etc. and (or a for | 1 curve) being set on potenbometers, 
diat diese should be each less than one. Naturally, the equations has to be 
tailed down whenever requiied. In sudi a case, it is only a matter of a constant factor, 
ndfmaOy a round figine, by whidi die output result is to he multiplied.^ 
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Experimental results 

Two type-1 systems are taken as example problems out of those worked out by 
Mitrovic.^ The open-loop transfer function of these systems arc : 

5'(s + 2Hs + 3) ^ 

“ iTTlfi+T2) 

The I 0 and i 1 curves for the systems above are given in Figs. 6 and 7 respectively. 
These curves drawn from the calculated and experimental data arc reasonably close 
for all practical purposes. 

The point, Mi, in Fig. 7 corresponds to an overdamped solution. The three 
tangent lines drawn from the point Mi (each tangent shown with an arrow head at 
their tips) has slopes equal to the negative of the three respective roots of the over¬ 
damped characteristic equation. 





^ I 



Fif.7 

iO and 11 dims for type^l tystom 


The values of the roots obtained from the experimental solution arc — 0.2, — 
1.5, and — 3.3. The roots calculated, correct to three significant digits, are —0.198 
-1.552, and-~3.25 respectively. A very high accuracy is possibly due to the fact that 
riic pmnt M^s been chosen almost in the middle of the region. A point, M, chosen 
\dloser to the 11 contour however will not give such high accuracy. 

Tlie point IS an operating point corresponding to an underdamped oscilhticm. 
'Be rW itKit is ^ 5 =* - 3.65. Finally, M, corresponds to a purely oscillatory exmdi- 
tim tn dbe sysienL 
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O^nclusiont 

An analogue computer scheme is presented to obtain the Mitrovic curves for various 
values of damping ratio with the natural frequency as a parameter on the curve. 

Two type-l systems are set up in a computer according to this scheme and the 
results given. The computer results check closely with the calculated results. 

The roots of the characteristic equation of an overdamped system are obtained in 
one case from the curves from the experimental results. These are also in close agree¬ 
ment with the calculated values. 
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Summary 

In this paper, a special case of bang-bang control is considered wherein 
the higher order derivatives of the controlled variable are ^quenched* at the 
switching instants. The idea was first put fonvard by Chang (1955), who 
showed that such systems have faster response-time compared with what is 
obtainable by conventional minimal-time systems. The approach seems to 
have re<xived scant attention in the control literature, and is discussed here in 
connection with optimizing {by the bang-bang principle) a third order system 
having a pair of complex open-loop poles. Problems associated with quench- 
, ing of higher order derivatives in such ^sterns are discussed. 

h Introduction 

In recent years, the problem of optimal control has engaged extensive interest. The 
basic task in such systems is that certain performance index of the system behaviour is 
either to be minimized or maximized. 

In a large number of applications, the index of performance is taken to be the 'time* 
needed for the physical system to move from a given initial state to some desired final 
state. The system is said to behave in an 'optimal fashion* if, subject to certain con¬ 
straints in the forcing capabilities, the time required to perform such task is minimized. 
Such systems have been variantly termed as minimal-time systems, time-optimal 
systems, or final value systems. 

A characteristic feature of such systems is that the control force referred to is always 
worked at extremes. Tjrpically, if a motor is driven utilizing its maximum permissible 
torque in either direction, always the system behaves in the best possible manner. 
Earlier works of Bushaw,^ Bellman, et al,^ lent mathematical credence to this intuitive 
idea and a great spurt of activity has ensued since then in this field. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to cover this extensive bad^round of studies 
made on the problem to date. Rather, attention is drawn to one promising aspect of 
the problem which has, apparently, escaped attention in the control literature. 

* RtSMiitod at die First Gmference of Automation and Gimputation Scientists of India, Sindri, February 
22*24.1%3. 
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In order to bring the process to any desired final state» it is necessary to reverse the 
direction of the control force at certain specified instants. When the force is thus 
reversed, it is assumed that all the components of the process state are continuous. If, 
instead of maintaining the continuity of all the components some are quenched at the 
instant of switching reversal, a system having faster response-time compared with con¬ 
ventional minimal-time systems will result. The practical problems associated with 
such quenching will have to be resolved with ingenuity depending upon the physical 
nature of the process. But the aspect which holds promise is the simplification 
attainable in implementing the decision rule (with attendant simplification of computer 
hardware) when 'quenching* is resorted to. In a subsequent section, this aspect is 
dealt with in some detail. The consideration that lead Chang^ propose the idea of 
'quenching* is given below. 

2. Review of Chang’s approach 

Chang considered a system (Fig. I) in which the process (the mot6r-load combi¬ 
nation) transfer characteristics is given by a linear differential equation of the form 




ih dh 
dt^ ‘ dt^ 



0 ) 


where is the field time constant, Tm the maximum allowable torque, J the inertia 
of the motor and load torque, and e the error equal to (6,- — 6o)» *^nd ^ represents the 
switching condition and has a value of I. 



Fig.! 

Block diagram of system 


Derivaiim of equation 

The motor is a D.C. field-controlled machine where armature current ig is assumed 
to be a constant. Assuming a linear relationship between field current, if and flux 

d*8* 

the motor torque is given by, 7 = /C if* Also, neglecting friction, 7 *= / ^. The 
forcing voltage, 8 K, and the field current, i/, are related by 

Rif + L^==W ( 2 ) 


Combining the equation*, we get 

T ^ 



( 3 ) 
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L K V 

where ~ ^ • For 6,- = 0, equation (1) is obtained, since 6, — 0® == e. 

The problem is to devise a switching logic which brings | e I to zero in minimum 
time. This problem was also treated by Bogner and Kazda^ who derived the equations 

de d^e 

for the switching surface and the zero trajectory, assuming continuity of and 
before and after switching reversal. 

d*c d^c 

Chang imposed constraints on the continuity of j-g by making ^ 0 at the switch* 

ing instant. Physically, the constraint is realized by keeping the contacts of the held* 
circuit open for a small period during switching reversal. By means of anti*arcing 
devices the current, i/, may be brought to zero in an interval of time equal to approxi* 
n^ately 1 or 2% of the field time constant. The field current, if vs. time is shown 
qualitatively in Figs. 2(a) and (b) for close^circuit and open-circuit switching. Since 

acceleration (or equivalently) is proportional to i/, for all practical purposes, 

J2Q 

niay be quenched in a negligibly small time. 




Fig. 2 

Curve of field current vs. tune 


Let e = Uu ^ and ^ denote the phase-space variables. Then the 


a 

solution to equation (I) in terms of Ui and I/ 2 , with the condition 

dU, 


t$ 


dt 


Oatf = 0 


t/v 


JL 

J \2 U 


- - c" r.) + y. 


le 


(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 
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where t/io and are the initial state where the trajectory starts, and t is the time 
required to reach any state, Ui, U%. 

If Lfi and U 2 are the desired final state of the system, the origin, say, then on substi¬ 
tution of the final values in equations (5) and (6), the set of initial points is obtained by 
a reverse process, wherefrom all trajectories converge to the final state. The locus 
of these points constitutes the critical boundary in question. It should be pointed out 
that the critical boundary derived in this manner is not a trajectory, as in the case where 
the constraint in equation (4) is not satisfied. In a three-dimensional phase-space, 
it is a surface [Fig. 3(a)] dividing the space in two regions over which the polarity of the 
forcing function has opposite signs. The projection of switching surface and zero- 
trajectories in l/i-t/a plane as derived by Chang is shown in Fig. 3(b). The response 
of this system is compared with the case where continuity of the state variables is 
maintained (Fig. 4). 



W (b) 

Surface for open-dreuit switching Projection on U1-U2 plane 

Fif.3 

Diagram of twifduiig surf ace and sero^^ajectory 


The result is significant for two reasons. First by the response time is about 20% 
faster in this case. The second and the more important reason is the reduction in the num¬ 
ber of switchings required with the consequent simplification attained in devising the 
switching logic. If ail the higher order derivatives are brought to zero whenever their 


components c and 


di 


become equal to those specified by the critical boundary, then only 


one switdiing reversal is required irrespective of the order of the system. In practical 
cases, however, it might be difficult to force all the higher order derivatives to zero 
stnuillaneoiisly at the time of switching reversal. At present, it is difficult to establish 
03cactly how many switdiing reversals will be required for varying degrees of quenching* 
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But it is certain from physical considerations that the time required to reach the origin 
will still be less than the continuous-state case. 



OuniianioB of time responses of systems 


In a subsequent section, the difficulties in realizing these conditions are explained. 
However, in the following section, this simplification in deriving the switching boundary 
for two other third order cases is utilized. 

3. Critical boundUury for other third order systems 

Case 1 ; Third order type-zero system with all real roots 

Referring to Fig. 5*, the plant transfer function is taken as 

G( 5 ) = q-~j (S^'“flg(S + a,) 




*J 

DtcistencomFu* 


1 1 


rtH Sk AtLAY 



FSk.S 

Block diagnuB of sfilam 


Tlie <lifferential eqiiaticm oi the system in terms ol 0, >• 

+ («j + «8 + (*i *8 + «s *s + »s *1 «s «s®. *• ± (8) 

For r(f} » 0, the equation in t«ms of error, e, is 




.A 
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The problem is particularized at this point by assuming = 1, oj = 2, ota = 3 
arid K — b. The equation becomes 

« + II +6e — d; 68 (10) 

The solution of this differential equation is 

e-+/la +/la e- 3 'iS (H) 

where Ai, A^, and A 3 are arbitrary constants to be determined from initial conditions. 
Substituting 

■U 3 


e - 

de 

dt 


( 12 ) 


we get 


d-e dt/a 

d/* " “ dt 


t/, -/!,€-' + A 3 €-« +A 3 *-■»' + 


t/a = 

dU 3 

dt 


.4, 


2 / 1 , 


3/la€-» 


/I, + 4 A 3 * 4- 9 A 3 6- 


1 


(13) 


Assuming the conditions at the time of switching as 

t/r - t/,0 

f/a= t/ao 


dU 3 

dt 


0 


(14) 


and substituting these values in equation (13), the time being initially taken as zero, 
we get 

= ^ + [15(a)] 

U 3 o=- A 3 - 2 A 3 - 3 A 3 [15(b)] 

0 = /li + 4 ^, + 9 /la [15(c)] 


If the values of Ai, A 3 and A 3 are known, the value of Uu and (/» can be calcu¬ 
lated from above. The locus of Uiq and (/u thus found can be used as the switching 
boundary. Our interest is at present restricted to aJculadon of this boundary. For 
this purpose, ^ 1 , A 3 and ^4} are calculated for positive as wdl as negative values of 8 
unng equation (13) and assigning Ui, Ut — 0 ther^n. Under this condition, equa- 
tint (13) becomes 


j4i + A 3 4- A 3 €”* ±8 = 0 
-4ii-‘-2/4,€-«-3^€-« = 0 


[16(a)} 

[16 (b)] 
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By assigning various arbitrary values to time /, the values of Ai, Af and As are 
calculated from equations [13(c)], [16(a)] and [i6(b)]. These values are again substi** 
tuted in equations [13(a)] and [13(b)] for obtaining corresponding values for Uis and 
t/so. 

When these values of Uiq and are plotted in the l/i-f/© plane, the resulting 
critical boundary is obtained as shown in Fig. 6. The curve in the fourth quadrant is 
the boundary corresponding to positive S and that in the second quadrant corresponds 
to negative S. Fig. 7(a) shows a typical optimum trajectory with discontinuous swit** 
ching and Fig. 7(b) the corresponding time response for an initial error of 0.33 units. 



Case 2 : Third order ^siem with complex roots 

As is well known, if the roots of the characteristic equation of a control system are 
complex, the switching trajectory becomes very complicated even for the second order 
case.^ Lotz and Titus^ has adopted certain approximation techniques for a third order 
system with complex roots. It is shown in this paper that using Chang’s idea the 
derivation, of the switching boundary for such cases becomes a straightforward proce¬ 
dure. This is best illustrated by considering an example. 

In Fig. 3, let 

“ (S+0.5)k/+6)* + 641 

widi K =* I (say). 

As kefore, if r(0 * the diderandid equadem in terms df system mat, e, 
hgmnhy 
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(«) 

Optimum trajectory 


Fif. 7 

Curvet for ditcontiiuioiit tivilchiiiif 


(b) 

Time responses 


The solution is conveniently expressed as 


• “ ± g) + « *■*' + «'** {Kt cos 8 / + /C, sin 81 ) 


Abo. 


= - 0.5 Ki €-«•«' + (8 /C, - 6 /C,) ‘ cos 8 < - (8 /C, + 6 /C,) e-« ‘ 8 < (19) 

Using the same assumptions as in equation (14), we get 
Uio = ^ 

l/io= -03/Ci + 8/i:,-6/C, 


( 20 ) 


( 20 ) 


0 = 0.25/fi-28/C,-%/C3 j 

The values of Ki. iC, and Ka in terms of Uio and UtQ are obtained from equation 

as 

Ki - 1.06 + 0.1278 Uaa - 0.0212 8 

/C, = - 0.06 Un - 0.1278 (/*, + 0.0012 8 
Ka - 0.02125 Uu + 0.0374 (/« - 0.000425 8 
Substituting diese values of Ki, Ka and Ka in equation (19), we get 
» e 8 -f* Xlf Uja + Aa (/j# 




ao 
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where 

Ai - 0.02 - 0.0212 + *-•' (0.0012 cos 8 / - 0.000425 sin 8 /) 

- 1.06 *-«•» (0.06 cos 8 / - 0.02125 sin 8 1 ) 

Aa = 0.1278 *-'►»' - e-*' (0.1278 cos 8 / - 0.0374sin 8<) 

Bi = 0.0106 e-®-®' - (0.0106 cos 8 f + 0.00705 sin 8 1 ) 

Ba == - 0.53 €-»» - €-•' (0.53 cos 8 / + 0.3525 sin 8 <) 

Bs=-0.0639 " ' + €-•' (1 .064 cos 8 / + 0.7980 sin 8/) 

By assigning various values to / in above and solving for Uia and L/jo with Ui = 
Ua’^O'm equation (21), the critical boundary for a third order system with a pair of 
complex open-loop poles (Fig. 8) is obtained. 


Fif.8 

Oilical benndary for third 
order system 


It is noted diat the switching boundary for this case is a complicated curve, being 
multi-valued in the proximity of the origin. The switching characteristics in diis 
region will require involved experimentation. It is not intended in this paper to present 
any such results. However, in the following section a simplified procedure (or 
designing the decision computer is given. EjqierimNitdl results of quenched state bang- 
bang system of the type discussed in case I is presented. 

4. GnDqpater mechairixatioa of quoaclwd stolo ayatom 

Gateral 

One of the main problems in implementing an optimization sdieme is the design 
el dw decnioi elemoit. The dedrion elemott has to porform die task of 
•eiidng state of die system and actu^iiq: the rehqr (with proper polarity) at an 

iastpgtt udien a specified fttncdon (I the state varydes stfiahes a given idatModU^ la 
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a quenched state system, the clement has to perform the additional task of momentarily 
forcing the higher order derivatives to zero at the same instant. 

With the progress of analogue computing techniques in the last decade, a host of 
special purpose computing units and other sophisticated devices have been put into use 
for such purposes. The use of digital computers has also been advantageously 
employed in many cases. 

The experimental results obtained by using a simplified procedure are presented in 
this paper. The main idea of the suggested computer mechanization is contained in 
Figs. 9 and 10. In Fig. 9, block A shows a function generator on which the switching 
boundary may be simulated. For the type of switching boundary obtained in case I, 
a universal function generator of the series biassed diode type gives a segmental approxi¬ 
mation of the switching boundary. By choosing an appropriate number of segments, 
a close approximation of the switching boundary (Fig. 6) is obtained. 

For the switching boundary of the type as obtained in case 2, a cathode-ray tube 
with a suitable stylus and a photoelectric celF may be conveniently adopted. 

The input to the function generator is e and the output is [/(c)]. Block B (Fig. 9) 
is a comparator circuit. Its primary function is to sense the sign of [/(c) —c]. 
Depending upon whether this quantity is positive or negative the comparator switches 
correspondingly a positive or negative voltage. The comparator output voltage 
energizes the coil of a bipolar electromagnetic relay (Fig. 10) which has separate contacts 
for instantaneous grounding of the second derivative of the error, or, of the output. 
The complete simulation diagram of the system is shown in Fig. 11 and the detoils of the 
segmental approximation of the switching boundary are shown in Fig. 12. 



TO 

CRiO 


Fig. 9 

Block diagraai of dodsion computer 


Experlmmial remits 

Aithoogh it was assumed that ^ is quenched completely, the manner in which it is 
actually realized in the eofnpntef aiSeels the esxpwmental response critically. If, for 
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example, the output of the amplifier giving ^ is solidly grounded at the time of reversal, 

a discontinuity in the time response is observed (Fig. 13). To minimize this undesirable 
effect, the integerator voltage is discharged through a resistance of suitable value. The 
integerator discharges at a rate determined by the resultant time constant. Conse¬ 
quently, there is some time delay in affecting complete discharge of the condenser of the 

dPc cPc 

integerator within the reversal time of the switch; ^ is therefore only partially 





n 
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quenched. The effect of such partial quenching is shown in Figs. 14 (a) and (b). The 
step magnitude of error in both the cases is 0.53 units. Possibly because of such 
partial realization' of the switching conditions, the resulting response exhibits small 
magnitude oscillations near the origin. 




Fig. 13 

EBecI ol type of qnendbing on tune 
response 


Fig. 12 

SegnMBtd ^pproxunation of swit^^ 
boundary 



A compromise between these two extreme cases may be realized by adopting the 
following switching sequence. Initially, ^ is grounded through a suitable resistance 
to avoid the discontinuity, and immediately after the switching reversal has taken place 
^is connected to ground momentarily. The corresponding time response is shown 

in Fig. 15. A comparison of the open-loop response (top-half of the loop curve) and 
the optimized response (bottom-half of the loop curve) as obtained in this manner is 
shown in Fig. 16. 


The experimental response of Fig. 15 may be compared with the theoretical response 
(assuming ideal quenching) of Fig. 7(b). It may be conduded that such graded 
quenching* does not affect the response time adversely to any great degree. 

An interesting case arises when the system acceleration is never brought to zero but is 
allowed to have a free travel. The resuldng response is shown in Fig. 17{a). It may 
be explained in this manner: referring to Fig. 17(b) the trajectory starts from the intitial 
error poinL P (0#53 units of error) and meets the switching boundary at the point a, 

whaare Avt sigii reversal of the forcing function is effected, but ^ is not quenched. Due 
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(a) 


Fi*. 16 - 

Compariton of exporimonUl rotpontet 





(b) (•) 

Fif. 14 

Eftelt of partiol ^oadiiiif 
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to this departure from assumption the resultant trajectory is moved away from the 
boundary wherefrom it might have been brought to the origin. So, instead of reaching 
the origin, the state-point again meets the trajectory at the point, b, and a second switching 
reversal takes place. But as the new forcing function requires the trajectory to move in 
opposite direction the system state-point, after an initial overshoot, again meets the 
switching boundary at the point, c. A third reversal takes the system to the origin, the 

value of having been substantially reduced meanwhile. 

5. Problems of implementation of quenching scheme 

In the system considered by Chang, quenching of the second derivatives of the 
output or the error posed no problem since motor friction was neglected. If such 
assumptions are not permitted, as, for example, if the system is like the one as discussed 

in case 2 of section 3, then isolated quenching of not a straightforward task. 

Referring to Fig. 18. the relationship between the variables, mg and m 3 , of the system 
is given by 

mg S^ + 2oL^S + {oi,^ + p^^) 


O 



Kl 

W2 

^2 

I ^ 



[(s+*a)i+p/J 




Fig. 18 

Relatioiisliipt between variables for a third order complex root system 
Writing in the form of a differential equation we get 

+ 2 + («,» + p,*) e. = K, m, 124(a)] 

Re-writing, we get 

g-- K, 12 ^ J,-+ (-.’ +M«.l 

With the hdp of equations (24). the quenching problem can be analyzed further. 
Two cases may arise. In the first case. Kt m, may be made equal to zero (U. s 
open-arcuit switching sdieme is adopted and if is made equal to 0 at the switching 
instant). The state variables then satisfy the relaUonship 

^’ + 2..f+ (..■+««. = » 

^ iiii«h allow. PBIM but m orJw ll»t tl» .l»™ 
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JO 

satisfied, and 6^ will ako change values. This means that the state^point has shifted 

from the critical boundary, hence it is not liable to reach the origin after the polarity 
reversal. 

This is the problem which was earlier referred to as the problem of partial 
quenching, and its exact effect can be ascertained only after involved experimentation. 

In the second case, a reference to equation 124(b)] suggests that may be made 
zero if the following condition is satisfied : 


JOo 




(25) 


In terms of the D.C. field-controlled machine, this does not imply open-circuit 
switching, but necessitates a close-circuit switching scheme in which the value of i/ 
(or, K 2 m 2 , equivalently) at the switching instant is modified in such a manner as to 
satisfy equation (25). Since the expression of the right-hand side is a function of 

^ and Oo* computer with decision capability is needed. Its function will be to calculate 

d6 

4 * (^ 2 ^ + ^ 2 *) St the switching time and insert a resistance in the field 

circuit of a value appropriate to satisfy equation (25). This may be built-in for ditikrent 

JO 

sets of' values of and on the switching boundary and a predesigned resistor selec¬ 
ted for insertion in the circuit. This aspect also merits further study. 


6. Gmdusioiii 

The paper emphasizes the idea of quenched state bang-bang systems. Analogue 
computer results are presented and it is seen that these agree reasonably well with the 
theoretically derived response of a system dealt with by Chang. The idea has been 
extended for deriving the switching boundary of a third order system with a pair of 
coniplex open-loop poles. Further investigations, both analytical and experimental, 
are necessary before quenched state systems may be established as a new philosophy in 
optimization theory. 
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Summary 

In* this paper, a phase-plane technique for the solution of generalized 
backlash problem in a feedback control system with inertia, and viscous and 
coulomb friction on both sides of blacklash is described. The general time 
solutions are given for determining the time required to take up backladi 
and for the case of backlash with no coulomb friction on either side, a 
numerical method based on phase-plane technique is given. By this 
method, an overall study of several cases involvir^ inertia and viscous 
friction on one or both sides of backlash is carried out and general results 
obtained. In addition, the cases of an instrument servo with only coulomb 
' friction and with both viscous and coulomb friction on motor side are 
analyzed, A simple method of investigating the existence, location and 
amplitude of limit cycles is presented. 


Notations 

J = interU, 

/ = viscous friction* 
C = coulomb friction* 


a = 


/C* 

{ = damping ratio, 
w == ^J = natural frequency, 

T = = time constant, and 

N == trajectory slope for an isocline. 

SujB^es used with the above symbols 

No suffix indicates the combined system (motor and load moving together) 
qumtities with inertia and friction referred to die motor shaft, 

^f^stenledi «t the Plqisr Mectingi in the Electronics and Teleoonitiitiiiiaa^ Eafifieertiig Dividen, 
44th Annual Conventimi, Hydembed, February 8«13,1^. 
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Suffix M indicates motor quantities, and 
Suffix L indicates load quantities. 


Jr 


— Ik 


inertia ratio. 


Jm 

(Noiatiom contd,) 

jr = ^ = time constant ratio, 

0 /, == load angle, 

0 Af = motor angle, 

0/1 = input angle, 

£ == ( 0 £ 0 /?) error. 


d0M 

dt 

n ^ gear ratio, 

di 


A angle of backlash, 
i “ time, 

— time to take up backlash. 



4iM"A 


State points 

Pi — position of state point when load just separates from motor. 


P 2 - position of state point just before recombination of load and motor, 
and also indicates both P 2 and P 3 when they lie in the same position 
just before and just after recombination in instrument servo. 


P 3 ^ position of state point just after recombination of load and motor, and 

P 4 = state point where the load is just going to separate from motor once 
again. 


Coordinate systems 

The various coordinate systems used are ^ ^ wid (X, K), or, (p, vp). 


In any coordinate system, suffixes 1 , 2 ,3 and 4 refer to the points Pi, P 2 . P 3 ^nd P 4 
respectively. 


X-pcosM^-cov'i - {Ml = 
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InlroduGtioii 

Backlash is a discontinuous, multivalued nonlinearity and occurs commonly in iht 
mechanical linkages which are not connected rigidly as in a gear train. It is 
similar in nature to hysteresis. In the presence of backlash the drive gear has to 
move a finite distance before making contact with the load gear. If the gear train forms 
part of a feedback control system, the system operates open-loop while the backlash is 
being taken up. The effect of backlash is destabilizing and therefore, a system with 
backlash may exhibit a limit cycle. Phase-plane method of analysis was used by a 
number of authors^*’ to study the effects of backlash in a second order control system. 
Pastel and Thaler^ have analyzed an instrument servo with backlash in the forward 
loop under the simplifying assumption that the load inertia is negligible and a 
small but finite amount of stiction is present at the load end of the gear train. The 
result of their analysis shows that such a system is always stable for a motor damping 
ratio of more than 0.29 and exhibits a limit cycle for lower values of damping ratio. It is 
further inferred that the stablity criteria are independent of the forward loop natural 
frequency. Pastel and Thaler* have developed a phase-plane technique for analyzing 
the case, where load inertia and friction are present. Their approach consists mostly of 
computing dividing lines (backlash, separation, recombination, etc:) and then drawing 
the phase trajectories by using any of the well known techniques of construction. 
As many as three dividing lines are required to be computed before the phase trajectories 
can be drawn and the limit cycle obtained by a tedious graphical trial and error method. 
A complete study with variation of different system parameters becomes prohibitive by 
this method. « 

Generalized backlash problem (second order system) 

G>nsider a second order feedback control system with inertia, viscous and coulomb 
frictions on both sides of backlash as shown in Fig. I. The system of Fig. I can be 
converted to an equivalent system vrith a gear ratio of unity as shown in Fig. 2. The 
system can now be analyzed between 6/e and When the system is moving with 
the backlash taken up, the total inertia and friction referred to the motor shaft are : 

/ ~/m 4'^ = 7a# + A 

/ = .^# + -^=/m + /z. I (I) 

0 

C = CM + ^«CM+Ct 

where dw gear ralto is 

<»x,' 

‘ haddtrfi taken up) 

“ 2 " 
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Fig. 1 

Second order feedback control tyitem 


. Toty%i§mKL ) J lift I' { JT^ —J—J 

—I L —MmJm L_J mtjm ^ 




Fig. 2 


Equivalent tyttem widi unity gear ratio 


The differential equation describing the motion of the system with backlash taken 


up 1 $ 


+ Cs«n-^=A:£ 


Since the motor and load are moving together, we get 
Also, 

£ - 6;? - Gt 

Equation (2) can thus be written as 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


I 

C 

When d>e syitem is moving in the backlash region, the motor and the load move 
in accordance vndi the eq^dons given below. 

For ^ load. 


h ^-+ h ^ + c ,^^=0 


( 4 ) 
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For the motor, 

Jm 


d^M 


d^M 


d^ + /« -J + Cm «gn “ J = /C (e« - h) 


or. 


rf/* 




0 . 


OM Sign 


d^M\ 

IT) 


where 


OM 


Cm 

K 


(5) 


When the system is moving with backlash taken up, the phase trajectory is defined 
by the second order equation (3). 

Its isoclines are given by 

( 6 ) 

{Nj + n Nf+f 

The isoclines, according to equation (6), are two families of straight lines passing 
through 


dh 

di ' 


and 


[(Ar - a), 0] for > 0 
[( 0 R + o ), 0 ] for ‘^^'-<0 


These isoclines are shown in Fig. 3 with the foci at Ai and A 2 respectively. 

Starting from the state point 0, the load and motor gears move together and separa¬ 
tion would occur, when the slope of the combined system trajectory becomes equal to 
the slope of the drifting load trajectory (load moving without contact with motor gears). 

The isoclines of the drifting load described by equation (4) are given by 


Sl 

di 


^ . dh 

ai K sign 


(7) 


{Nth + k) 

These isolines are, therefore, a family of straight lines parallel to 9£,..axis. 

Let the separation of motor end load gears occur when the state point reaches Pi 
defined by J J- U*>ng the condition of separation 

(N — Ni), we get 

or, 

H -«- "*=ii? (s " i) (^), “ (^). ® 
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Equation (8) shows that the separation of load from motor occurs on two Hines in 
plane such that 


Slope of separation lines 


K 

/ 


The separation line passes through the point 


(9) 


( 10 ) 


After separation at Pi» the load and the motor move according to equations (4) and 
(5) and would recombine when 

MO-MO-A (II) 


where A ts the angle of backlash. 

Tlie tmiectory for the drifting load can be drawn from its isocline equation (7), but 
motor tri^ecloiy can not be drawn by the method of isoclines. Even though it cpuld be 
drawn by ani^her method, equation (11) can best be satisfied by a time solution of Ol and 

4 
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Choose ^ = 0 corresponding to the state point at Pi. Since load and motor are iust 
going to separate at Pi, we get 


Hi = 


(t), = (^r\ 

Taking Laplace transform of equations (4) and (5) for 0/? = unit step and for - j" > 0, 

n / ^ ai tOi* 






S* 0m(*) — s 


dr),] 




)] (14)* 


where Tu and ~ y . 

JM JM 


Substituting for Qi{s) from equation (13) in equation (14), we get 

« , (^m\ 

, \ 4t /, (I — au — Qwi) _ _ ^ . 

’■ ('+r;)v‘+A) 


at wl* «m* 


Taking the inverse Laplace transform of 0^(s) and Oufa) and substituting in equation 
(11), we get 

+ - aw ^1 - + f^) 

".•TtT-. |(-(r, + r«)- -r^-.-n)} 

-n Tu [j - itl + Tm)i + (Tl‘+ r«* + n Tm) 
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From equation ( 8 ), 

(1 - AM - 0Ml) - - ai (l f jfJ (17) 

Substituting for (I -- um ““ ^mi) from equation (17) in equation (16), the value of 
t for recombination of the load and the motor gears can be obtained by a graphical 
solution for any specific problem, but a general solution is not possible. 

Let / === be the time after which the gears recombine. Load velocity at recom¬ 
bination is obtained by inverse Laplace transfoiming s QiXs) in equation (13) as 

~ Tl{] -r n) ( 18 ) 

Motor velocity at recombination obtained by Inverse Laplace transforming s QmU) 
in equation (13) is 


(^r)," - Om,) 

n 7 -m|i + y-) ( -n *- rl)}+«/. n n, - 




in + Tm) 


(Tl 






(19) 


On recombination, the load and the motor suddenly acquire a new common 
velocity in accordance with the principle of conservation of momentum. The state 
point on recombination corresponds to P 3 on Fig. 3. Thus, 

( A ( dt ), (20) 

\ dt Jz \ dt I z Jl ^ Jm 

and 

= + Ti.(] (21) 

Also, 

0t* = 0LS = 6 m8 


From P, onwards, the trajectory can be easily drawn using, the isoclines corres- 
pcmding to the faais Aj for > 0 and corresponding to the focus A, for < 0, 


tiU the irtWe point reaches P*, vdiere a separation would occur in the negative velocity 
regim. 
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If P 4 in fourth quadrant (origin O') lies symmetrically with respect to Pj in the 
second quadrant, the trajectory from P 4 onward closes on to Pi and so a limit cycle 
results. Expressed mathematically, the conditions for existence of a limit cycle are 

m-CA 

and 

For any specific system, the limit cycle can be determined by trying various locations 
of Pi till the corresponding P 4 satisfies the conditions outlined above. On account of the 
large number of parameters involved (T^, Tm. Ql and am)* «n overall study is 

prohibitive by hand computation. 

Cate 1 ^ 

(a) No coulomb friction {at = UM = 0 ) 

With no coulomb friction the points Ai, Aj and Si, S 2 merge with O' in Fig. 3 and 
a single separation line results. The isoclines of Fig. 3 thus simplifies to those of Fig. 4. 




Fig, 4 

for syttomt wHk no coulomb ffietkm 
Fn>m equation ( 8 ) ,the separation line is given by 

From equation (16) the time to take up backtab it givoi by 

(' -i) (' 
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Tm 


The value of / == /j depends on x and Ja/ for an assumed value of 


in- 


three-dimensional curve is needed to represent graphically 3 




From equation (18), 


f \ - _ D /\ 


and from equation (19), 




4iM*L (*-l) 


Hi, 8M.+ (‘^f)/L(l-.-^) <2^ 

Using equations (24), (23) and (26) in conjunction with the recombination equation 
(20), the existence of a limit cycle can be determined by a trial and error procedure. An 
overall system study would involve three parameters x^Tm and Two simple cases 
arise out of this case. 

(ft) Equal motor and load time constants 

This is a case of special interest where load has been matched with motor such that 

Tl = Tm, or, X = 1 
Using X 1 in equation (23),we get 

(l-8Mi) = 0 (28) 

m 

It means that separation always occurs on -axis. Equation (24) modifies to 

+ + (29) 
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The plot of Y vs, according to equation (29) is given in Fig. 5. This plot is 
universal and can be used to determine system with Ti = Tm and for 


any value 


of A and * 


Using X = 1 in equations (25) and (26), we get 


(tl 

/ <^^m \ 

U V 


m 


\"A _i 4 ,T a/i -A. < _ AN 

—- r T«(\-. Tm- Tm' ’■«) 

U A 


Sulntituting these values in equation ( 20 ), we get 


/ <1^m \ 

- a , _J_/ _ A- , A _ A. ,N 

7^\ “* “^4(1+7,)Cm*V V 

V A 


where /, 


From equation (27), we get 

®tS = ®L8 = ®M1 + 




Equations (32) and (33) give the location of Pa» for which P 4 can be determined by 
graphical or numerical techniques. For any specific system, two or three trial values of 


m 


would suffice to determine the existence of a limit cycle. 


The results of a q>ecific systan study with fixed J, and A, and varying Cm are given 
inTaUel. 

Limit egck criterion 

Ahmit cyde ciitoion can be obtuned for die case of Tt ^ Tm by considering dw 
q^em bdumesir fiw very low values of I j . A limit qrde would exist if the 
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Table 1 

Jr = 03, = 10 radians per se:., and A == 0.05 radian 


Cm 

( cycle, 

radian per sec. 

0.10 

0.55 

0.20 

0.30 

0.30 

OJO 

0.35 

No limit cycle 


For very low values of ^ large and j! as obtained from equation 

(25) {vide Fig. 5) tends to be very high, so that in the limit 


JL 


as 



(34) 


Using this limit process in equations (32) and (33), we get 


( 


(35) 


and 


®L3 = + Tm 


(36) 


At this stage, it is convenient to transform from ^Lf plane to (X, Y) plane 
in accordance with the well known linear transformation given below. 


-et) = PcosH; 

Y = - + -6i) = p8inVj; 

id^Mcre n meMured pontivdiy in dodcwUe direction. 


07) 
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E<^uat Load and Motor Ttme OmMhntB 

r *« t/n, 



Fir. 5 


Cnrv* ot y DU 

It is obvious that the system would diverge and get into a limit cycle, if P 4 > Px, 
which yields the condition given below (vide Appendix). 




4C* 


{ vl-C* 


> I 


(38) 


The solution of equation (38) yields that the system would get into a limit cycle if 

£ < 0.413 (39) 

This result is verified by the data given in Table I according to which the limit cycle 
does not exist for 

£a#«035 


or. 


since 


C « 0.425 


Eqptalioa (38) dbo ah<»n that dw odttence of a limit cycle dependa upon 
dampng etjtio (m!^ and » afiedsd by any othtt Qotem pinioOlff 
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(c) Zero load friction 

If A - 0 , 


= 00 . or, ~ 00 


The separation of load and motor gears now occurs at 

(Ir). 

Under this condition, equation (24) modifies to 
8t;M*co„A 


A _ r i , , / < V _ J_"l 

-['"Tm + Hw H 


(40) 


(41) 


(42) 


Let 



8 i:*o>(i +;.)*A 


II 

/dOM\ 

(43) 

A 

A 



M 


According to equation (42) the universal curve is plotted in Fig. 6 for y vs, ^ 

i j 

which is applicable for any system with /r. = 0 and for any amount of backlash and 
normalized time required to take up backlash can be conveniently 
evaluated from Fig. 6. 

Since the load friction is zero, the load velocity remains constant after separation till 
a recombination occurs. Thus 


/dh\ 

Urjr V* A 


(44) 


It follows that on recombination 




and 


Tnuitforming to {X, Y) plane (vide Fig. 7), 

X. - 2 c VT^’ [i - (rt) mb «] 

4W+T)} —ml+y.) “ 


(46) 

(47) 

(48) 
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Zefo Load fncUon 



Fig. 6 


Curv« of y w. 


L 

r.; 
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The separation line transforms to a line passing through origin with an angle 
where 




(49) 

At point Pi, 

-(t), 

(50) 

Let 





(51) 


Therefore, 


and 


I 

y 


(52) 


Referring to Fig. 7, it can be shown that 

A limit cycle exists when 


B 

A 


) 




Pi 


or. 


+ ff {2 (' 


.. ''[zl 
2Cv'I-C* 


tan-* . + tan ^ 


) = 


(53) 


can 


Since A and B are functions of ^C*Jr and the existence of limit cycle 
be determined by trial and error from equation (53), but no definite conclusion is possible 




as in case 1(b), Allowing ^ Tm -> 0 does not produce any belter results. 


For specified values of and Jrt Is obtained graphically from equation (53) 

and the corresponding y is read off from the universal curve of Fig. 6. According t3 
equation (53), the existence of the limit cycle is independent of o) and A; but the 

ampBtiiae of at the limit cycle depends upon these two parameters according 

to equal^ (43). 
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The results of a study carried out with fixed Jr (Jr == 1) and varying C (0 to 0,5) are 
plotted in Fig. 8 from which the value of y at which the limit cycle exists can be read 
ofi. It is seen from this figure that as C reduces^ y increases monotonically. It means 
that the system always breaks into a limit cycle and never becomes stable in the range 


( J0 V 

dT/ 

decreases monotonically as damping ratio is increased. The maximum error amplitude 
of the limit cycle is plotted in Fig. 9 for (to = 10 radian per sec., A = 0.05 radian). 
The error becomes less than 5% for £ > 0,21 for this case. 



The results of a study with fixed Cm {Cm = 0.2) and varying Jr are plotted in 
Fig. 10. It is noticed that y reduces monotonically with Jr but the system never 
becomes stable. The nkximum error amplitudes are plotted in Ae same figure for 
to «= 10 radian per sec. and A = 0.05 radian. 

Cgie2 

(a) Imtnmmt servo udih fiegUgibU load imrtki and smcdl hut finite loed siietwn 

This case is met with in instrum^t servos. The small but fbiilie Jetton assumed 
to be present at the load shaft does not a#ect die dionpi^ of die amdmed system* 
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Fig. 9 


Curve of 


error vs. ^ 





Fig. 10 

Corvee lor filed (m and varying Jr 

makes the load time constant, Ti == 0. From equation (23), it follows that the separa¬ 
tion occurs at 

(w), = 0 

It means that the load separates from motor along 0L-axis, when the motor velocity 
IS passing thitnigh lero. The load stops immediately the contact with motor gears 
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is lost and restarts instantaneously with the motor velocity, when the backlash is taken 
up. This case has been analyzed by Pastel and Thaler.® The authors have shown that 
a limit cycle always exists for ^ < 0.29. 

(b) Instrument servo with only coulomb friction at motor shaft 

Separation of the load from the motor occurs whenever the motor goes through zero 
velocity. The load stops immediately and stays stationary at Pi in Fig. 11 such that 



Fig. 11 

System trajectory 


During the separation period, the equation of the motor can be written from 
equation (5) as 

Jm = K[ \ - — au sign } (53) 


= -I 


Considering the separation that occurs as the motor velocity changes from negative 
to positive, it can be shown that the time to take up backlash is given by 




= (57) 

Also, the motor velocity at recombination, which equals the load velocity at recom' 
bination, since the load inertia is zero, is given by 
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Defining 


We get 


£ - (1 

-h) ' 

dE _ 


dt 

di 

dE\ 


dt 



> 

1 


It is well known that on recombination the system trajectory is a circle in 
plane centred at Aj as shown in Fig. 11 . 

/TT^^yi 

PArliiis r»f A.P- “ / I ^ ^ I -}- ^ ^ 


Radius of circle, A1P2 “ . / 


The system separates once again at Pj. For stable operation, 

OP4 OPx 

( A1P4 — qm) < (cm —“ El) 

But A1P4 == A1P2, since P2 and P4 lie on a circle centred at Ai. 

For stable operation, 

F ' (n A ^ \ 

El Um i- A 1 


-1 ^ 2 aM) 

Thus, according to equation ( 62 ), the system would be stable for errors less than 


I OM T i — o "1 and unstable for errors larger than this value. It implies that the 
Y Zi — Z OM/ 

system has an unstable limit cycle when 

El - ^ 2 flA/ < A (63) 


El - ^ 2 flA/ < A (63) 

The limit cycle, hovever, vanishes for 2 qm ^ A and the system becomes 
stable. Equation ( 63 ) indicates that the condition of existence and amplitude of the 
unstable limit cycles are both independent of o>a/. 

(c) Imtrument servo with both viscous and coulomb friction at motor shaft 

With both viscous and coulomb friction present in an instrument servo, the 
differential equation of motor motion during the backlash region is 

Jm ^ 


The time to take up backlash is given by 
4;m*A / 

“ I 
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El == (I — 0Mi — om) - El — 6^1 (66) 

The magnitudes of O^i, Ei Ei and cm are indicated in Fig. t2(a). As shown in 
this figure the separation occurs at Pi and the recombination at P 2 . From P 2 to P 4 , 
the system follows the linear second order trajectory with focus located at Ai which 
is shifted from O' by aw* A limit cycle would exist if 

0'P4 = O'Pi (67) 

At P 2 when the backlash is taken up, 

where the normalized time to take up back lost is obtained from the plot of 
iM 

equation (63). 

( dE\ * 

to {X, Y) plane, Fig. 12(a) maps in to 

Fig. 12(b) such that 

Pi = 1 


'+'i = tan ^ 


V'— 


El 

21m 


^1—2(1—2Cm*)* Tm + c 


VF,= tan 


^ (i —« 
’ 2 
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Ai O' ^ COAf QM (71) 

The trajectory from Pg to P 4 is a logarithmic spiral and it can be easily shown that 

Cm 

/_ ir/ ir/ \ 


P4 - P2€ 


irr -W, 


Using equation (67), a limit cycle would exist if 
p4 ■“ om ^^m ~ ?i + Am 


D _p4-“Pl 


The value. D -- (p 4 — pj). is the amount (in p. y plane) by which the state point 
diverges if qm — 0 , i.e., there-is no coulomb friction. The divergence, Z), is positive 
for low errors only if 0.-29. It means that a limit cycle for the system having both 
viscous and coulomb friction would possibly exist only if < 0.29. 

It follows from equations (70). (71) and (73) that 

(74) 

Since is independent of coa/, it means that the existence of limit cycle is 
independent of and depends upon and om only. Equation (73) would be 
satisfied at a particular value of and so a particular value oc. It means that the 
amplitude of limit cycle would also be independent of 0 )^/. 


The limit cycle is determined at a specified C,m by plotting 




The nature of the plot for Cm ~ 0.2 is given in Fig. 13. It is seen that ( “ ) goes 

\^M/ 

through a maximum positive value and finally becomes negative. The (2 ajvf) line on 
Fig. 13 shows that two limit cycles are possible. For values of ^ than 
that corresponding to the point U, the system converges and is stable; while for 


values of I 


more than that <;orresponding to the point V, the system also converges 


and is stable. For values intermediate between the points U and V, the system is 
unstable. Thus the limit cycle defined by the point U is unstable and that defined 
by the point V is stable. 

When qm = 0 , there is only a stoble limit cycle corresponding to the point W in 
Fig. 13. As CM is increased, the amplitude of the unstable limit cycle increases, and 

that of stable limit cycle decreases, ^ill the (2 am) line becomes tangential to — 
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rL-I ^'% “"r" r; «» - “»s •!» ■»>«» b««~. «d 

Unstable limit cycle exists at = 0.0Q3 radian 
Stable limit cycle exists at £/ = 0.0245 radian 
System becomes stable at oms = 2 

% 

CaadxaSiom 

in a '"'S? *l!' ^ generalized backlash problem 

m a s^ orderj^eedbari control system with inertia, viscous ahd coulomb friction on 

^th Sidra of bai^h. The equation for separation lines and location of the foci for 

^Tdri.J'r^“^?rr"' time solution for Ae^bXh 

ZJ? ? the time to take up backlash can be obtained by a 

gt*ph.cal elution. It IS shown that a limit cycle would exist, if the separation pit 

in the region of positive is odd symmetrical to the corresponding point in the re^ 

0 negative TT« limit cyde can be determined for any specific system by trial and 
^inthephase-plane. Tk lenihs for a system in which the wioosiiw^ 

AnumherofsimrfL 
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The first simplification results when there is no coulomb friction. The equation of 
separation line and the equation for obtaining the backlash take-up time are given. An 
overall system study involves three independent parameters. A case of special interest 
arises, when load and motor are matched so as to have equal time constants. The load 

m 

separates from the motor in this case always on the ^-axis. A universal plot is given for 

Y v$, from which the backlash take-up time for any initial conditions can be read 

off. A criterion is developed to determine the existence of a limit cycle, according to 
which the system breaks into a limit cycle for < 0.413. This result is verified by a 
direct system study. 


For the case of negligible load friction, a universal chart is given to determine the 
backlash take-up time. It is found that the existence of a limit cycle is independent of the 
system natural frequency and the amount of backlash, while the amplitude of limit cycle 

depends directly upon these two parameters. A limit cycle criterion is deve- 

1 

loped which can be solved by numerical trial and error, and the limit cycle can be deter¬ 
mined much quicker and more accurately than by constructing recombination lines and 
phase trajectory. The criterion, however, yields no clear cut conclusions directly. 
Two system studies are, therefore, carried out from this criterion (i) J, = I and variable 
Z (0 to 0.5) and (ii) Zm = 0.2 and variable Jr. These studies indicate that a system with 
zero load friction always has a limit cycle up to the value of Z studied, i.c., (0 to 0.5), but 
the error amplitude decreases monotonically with damping ratio and becomes less 
than 5% for Z > 0.29. 

In the case of instrument servos with viscous friction only, the limit cycle criterion 
has been developed by Pastel and Thaler^ according to which the system becomes stable 
for Z > 0.29. 

It is shown in the present paper that for instrument servos with only coulomb 
friction at motor shaft, the unstable limit cycle can exist, the amplitude of which is 
independent of < 0 ^ and depends upon qm and A only. The system becomes stable 
for 2aM> A. 

For an instrument servo with both viscous and coulomb friction, investigation for 
a limit cycle needs to be carried out for Z < 0-29 only. A graphical technique is advanced 
for determining the existence of a limit cycle. It is found that in general two limit cycles 
are possible, uiz., an inner unstable limit cycle and an outer stable limit cycle. As 
coulomb friction is increased, the two limit cycles become closer to each other and then 
merge into a single unstable limit cycle. The system becomes stable for larger values 
of coulomb friction. For Zm = 0*2 and A = 0.05, this happens at om > 2. 


[dtj 
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Appendix 

Using the transformation of equation (37), at the point Pi 


Therefore 


and 


Xi = o>Vi ~e^i)^o 


0 - 

- [~dfk 


= 


(75) 


At the point P 3 

AT. = VT^l? [1 - 9« - J , _ „ J-M (^)_ 


(76) 


y _ Tm / \ + r M n — T fi ^ ^ 


(77) 


Since 


or, 


we get 


Tl = T„ 


Ik ^bs 
h /m 


hs^ — h ^ r 


( 78 ) 
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r ~ A + Jm _ Jm 
II + 7m /m 


Therefore, 






Jl + Jm 


Therefore, 


= / Jm ^ 

<^M V A + 7a/ a/ 1 “ 


<^M V 7l + 7a/ a/ j + Jr 
From equation (6) using equation (7), we get 

Substituting equations (80), (81) and (82) in equations (76) and (77), we get 

“ [dth 


4 V ' \dt A 


Therefore, 


'* “I _ 

(85) 

V-V 2CVI-C* 

The points Pi, P, and P* in (p. y) plane are shown in Fig. 14. 

From P, to P,, the state point follows the trajectory of the combined linear second 
order system, i^ch is given by 


At point P,. 


p = Cc-71^.M/ 


^m\ 

dt I = C €-] 
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Fif.l4 

Pointt OB 0>. ¥0 pliM 


Therefore, 


At point P 4 


Therefore, 



p4=»C€"“vl-C* 2 


Substituting for C from equation (13) in (15), we get 



A limit cycle would exist if 

P4«Pl 




(87) 

( 88 ) 

(89) 

(90) 


1 


(91) 
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GAIN COMPENSATION OF A PHASE^OMPENSATED 
THIRD ORDER TYPE-1 SYSTEM* 

V. Seshadri 

Associate Member 

Assistant Professor^ Electrical Engirveering Department, 

Birla Institute of Technology, Ranchi 

V Summary 

A typical position control system with the necessary phase compensation 
is chosen for study, A gain advancing lag network is designed for this system. 

The effects of shifting the comer frequencies of the lag network on the per-- 
formance of the overall system with respect to input and load-disturbed 
transients are studied on an analogue computer set-up and the results 
are presented in this paper. The corresponding variations in the root-loci and 
frequency responses of the system are cbtained by digital computation. The 
effects of changes in the lag network comer frequencies on system performance 
with respect to stability, damping, rise time of transient responses, nature of 
settlement of transients under input and load disturbances are evaluated from 
experimental results. A generalized scheme for arriving at the best choice of 
network comer frequencies is developed. 

1. Introductioii 

The common form of the simple position control system, consisting essentially of an 
amplidyne and a servo motor, is of third order type-1 and hence requires phase 
and gain compensation to meet the requirements of good stability and low steady state 
error. Such phase and gain compensation can be accomplished satisfactorily by using 
lead and lag networks respectively. The paper discusses the experimental and 
analytical studies made to ascertain the criteria relating to the choice of lag network 
parameters for optimum system performance. 

2. Choice of representative system 

The transfer function of such a position control system is of the form 

where and are the operational time constants of the servomotor and the amplidyne 
respectively. When the servo motor has an externally applied torque in addition to the 
inertia load, its transfer function is given implicitly by the equation 

0 — km jU 

Pi\+rn.p) 


* Wrilisn dkemAsm on tins pspsr will he lecsivsd imtil November 3A1M4. 
Tkk paper was reoeloei an Naoenier 26,1962. 


( 2 ) 
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where £« is the armature voltage and Ln the load torque per unit moment of inertia 
of the motot system with respect to the output shaft. The values, /Cm ==1.0, 
rm = 0.1 sec. and Ta = 1.0 sec., arc chosen as representative values. After phase 
compensation for satisfactory stability, the ovrall transfer function becomes 

^^^p{\+p)(\+0Ap){\+0Ap) 

where the second factor of the product represents the lead network. Choosing an 
error margin of 1 degree at 5 revolutions per min., the minimum value necessary for the 
gain-constant required becomes 30, thus necessitating gain advancement by about 20 
dB. This can be accomplished satisfactorily by using a lag network. 

3. Lag natwork and system ontimization 

Fig. 1 shows a common form of li^ network. With a sinusoidal input voltage, the 
output lags behind the input in phase. With zero source impedance and infinite load 
impedance, the operational transfer function of the lag network is given by 


Bin (1 + arp) 


(4) 


where t = R^Ci and a — 


(Ri + /?a) 


The network ratio, a, determines the low 


frequency gain advancement obtainable. By increasing the system gain by a factor, a, 
it is possible to increase the gain constant by a factor, a, while the insertion of the lag 
network retains the gain crossover frequency unaltered. 





Fif.l 

A ilmsis lag network 


^ It is observed from equation (4) diat the lag network introduces into the system a 
zero equal in value to its upper comer frequency, -, and a pole equal tn value to its 

T 

lower comer frequency, These values of the comer frequencies of the lag netwoiic, 

relative to the {Miles and. zeros of the re^ of die system, greedy bfluetiqe die ovmll 
perroniniice ot the eyetem. 
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An optimum system may be defined as one having the best form of transient 
response to a step input. A satisfactory assessment of the degree of optimization can be 
made from a knowledge of the nse time and the settling time of- transients under a step 
input. An experimental study was. therefore, undertaken by the analogue computer 
technique for the purpose of determining the values of comer frequencies of the lag 
network for which the system gives optimum response. The effect of the lag network 
design on the nature of the load disturbed transients was also examined. 

4. Experimental procedure 

An analogue computer set-up simulating completely the basic system, the phase 
advancing system, and the gain advancing system is shown in Fig. 2. The simulation 
of the basic system follows equation (2) so as to make provision for the study of system 
response to load disturbances. The equalizing system (stages 2 to 5) is placed 
between the two parts of the basic system simulating the amplidyne (stage 1) and the 
servo motor (stages 6 and 7). Stages 2 and 3 represent the phase advancing system, 
while stages 4 and 5 simulate a variable lag network for a fixed value of gain com¬ 
pensation under varying values for the corner frequencies. If the value of the two 
capacitors of same rating, C, in stages 4 and 5 is made variable simultaneously, the 
variable function for the gain advancing system becomes 


K G (gain-advancer) 


10(1+0.5 Cp) _ 
(l+5Cp) - 





fc^ * 


33.3 


Fig. 2 

Aaalogiie Mt^up of compeatatod system with variable design lag netwoih 


Thus, by changing the value of the capacitors, the position of the lag network 
comer# on the frequency scale can be changed over a wide range, while keeping the 
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network ratio of gain advancement constant at 10. The leakage resistances of the 
capacitors employed were measured and allowed for in setting up the expenmental 
analogue. 

For different values of the comer frequencies of the lag network as obtained by 
changing the values of the capacitors, C, a low frequency square wave (0.01 cycle per 
sec.) signal was applied at the input terminal of the analogue set^^up and the nature 
of the output signal was observed and recorded on a Bmsh recorder when the input 
signal was removed suddenly. 

For the same amplitude of square wave signals applied at the point on the analogue 
corresponding to the load torque disturbances, the behaviour of the output potential was 
observed, when the applied signal was removed suddenly. 

S* Disciissioii of results 

A representative set of recorded transients under input and load-disturbances is 
given in Fig. 3 and Fig. 4 shows the polar plots of the frequency response and phase angle 
characteristics of the system for several values of the lag network comer frequencies. 
Fig. 5 contains the root-loci for the same functions. Data for plotting the above 
curves were obtained by digital computation. The results of the experiment are given 
in Table 1 along with relevant particulars obtained from the graphical plots. 


Input disturbed transients Load disturbed transient 



(•) 


Phase compensated system without gain compensation 




ii;n ir'r«aiMaei''mnMMnn 

liiiiiiiMiiiinaaiiiaiiiiMn 




(W 

C ■> J #*F{ — 4r/. s Pk* 0.4 r/t 
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•c 


4 

I 

& 

CO 

s 

I 

c 


Time 
constant 
of decav 

of load- 
disturbed 
transients, 

r. 

0 

1.0 

2.5 

4.0 

Settling 
time (to 
within 5%) 
of input" 
disturbed 
transients* 


Rise 
time of 
input- 
disturbed 
transients, 

tr 

0.3 

0.5 

0.8 

1.3 

Percent¬ 
age over¬ 
shoot of 
input- 
disturbed 
transients 

80 

29 

10 

30 

Damping 
ratio of 
least 
damped 
roots, S 

Negative 

0.070 

0.520 

0.540 

0.535 

0.550 

■ii=^ 

-9.0 

6.0 

15.0 
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The effects of a .variation in lag network design on the phase compensated third 
order type-1 system, as home out by experimental results, are summarized below. 

Stability and damping 

The system without gain advancement has a high degree of stability and damping. 
But it is susceptible to large errors in the steady state, as evidenced by the very low 
tendency for corrective action on load disturbances. 

For extremely small value of C, the system is oscillatory on account of the pole of 
the lag network being close to the rest of the poles and zeroes of the system; this de¬ 
stabilizing effect is reduced as the value of C is increased. Thus, the system damping 
improves, as evidenced by improvements in overshoot, phase margin and the damping 
ratio of least damped roots. An optimum value for C appears to exist with respect to 
system stability and damping. A maximum value is obtained at this condition for the 
least damped roots. This condition is approximately represented by the point at which 
the tangent from the origin touches the constant-gain locus plotted over the root-loci 
(Fig. 5). For the system under study, this occurs for C == 5 p-F, for which the comer 
frequencies of the lag network are 0.04 and 0.4 radian per sec. 

As the values are further increased for C the stability becomes poorer, the over¬ 
shoots larger and the system response more sluggish. Tlie destabilizing effect may now 
be traced to the fact that the pole of the lag network approaches the origin. 

Rise time of transients 

There is a steady increase in the rise time of input disturbed transients as the value 
of C is increased, along with a corresponding decrease in gain crossover frequency. 
However, it is also found that an exact inverse proportionality does not exist between 
the rise time and gain crossover frequency under nonuniform conditions of damping and 
stability. 

Nature of settlement of transients 

A steady increase in the settling time of the input-disturbed transients as the value 
of C is increased indicates the increasing sluggishness of the system. This is .due to the 
increasing time constant corresponding to the negative real root introduced by the 
zero of lag network into the system. 

Transients wider load disturbances 

The absence of the lag networic leads to large errors in the steady state. A load 
disturbance under these conditions is found to cause a large dislocation with very little 
corrective action. 

Changes in the lag network do not have any appredable effect on the madmum 
sluft of the output for a given magnitude of load disturbance. 

The in^rtance of the zero of the lag netwoHc as the determitiant of the settlement 
characteristics of the system is clearly seen in the study of load-disturbed transients. 
The transient disturbsnce of output under a step disturbance on load is found to decay 
exponoitidly with a time comlatiA corresponding to the upper comer frequency of 
lag networic. 
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6. Criteria for choice of lag network 

Since the upper corner frequency of the lag network is found to largely determine 
the. nature of settlement of transients, the designer may attempt the prediction of a 
lower limit on the zero of the lag network on the basis of the restrictions on settling time. 
Especially in the case of load-'disturbed transients, where the decay of dislocation is 
practically exponential, a simple correlation between the settling time and the time 
constant is possible. It is observed that, under conditions of good damping, the settling 
time (5% basis) under input disturbances is found to be approximately equal to the 
time constant of the exponential decay of load-disturbed transients, the latter in turn 
being equal to the reciprocal of the upper corner frequency of the lag network. This 
gives an approximate empirical relationship: 

= ( 6 ) 

"min. 

where Tm is the maximum value of the time constant corresponding to the zero of the 
lag network, t the maximum allowed settling time under input or load disturbances 
and Zmin. the minimum value for the upper corner frequency of the lag network. 
Although this relationship is approximately true only under conditions of good damping, 
this may nevertheless be employed for initially estimating tl\e zero of the lag network, 
so that allowance for it can be made during phase compensation. 

It is seen from the results that, in order to have good damping and stability and 
reasonably low values of rise time and settling time of transients, the choice of the lag 
network has to be the one with C = 5 (xF for the system under study. 
A study of the effect of the poles and zeroes of the system on its frequency 
response would suggest a simple, though empirical and approximate, relationship that 
would yield the optimum region of choice for the zero of the lag network in terms of 
the poles and zeroes of the rest of the system and the asymptotic crossover frequency 
required for stability. Fig. 6 indicates schematically the typical placement on a 
logarithmic scale of the poles and zeroes in the vicinity of the asymptotic crossover 
frequency. The approximate empirical relatiqnship connecting these is 




log ~ log ^ + log 
Pi <»« “c 


which simplihes to an estimate of the zero of the lag network as 


PUid Ps 


(7) 

( 8 ) 
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For the case under study, with an asymptotic crossover at 3.33 radian per sec., equation 
(8) yields a value of 0.367 radian per sec. and this agrees well with the experimentally 
determined optimum value of 0.4 radian per sec. After the upper corner frequency for 
the lag network is thus established, the value of the lower corner frequency is easily 
fixed on the basis of the degree of gain compensation desired. In the case under study, 
the lower corner is placed at 0.04 radian per sec. for obtaining the necessary gain com¬ 
pensation of 20 db. 

7. Conclttsioiis 

The results of the experimental and analytical studies described in this paper 
would serve as useful criteria in the choice of the best lag network design for the gain 
compensation of a phase-compensated third order type-1 system with unity feedback. 
The developed criteria indicate the best range of values for the lag network upper 
corner frequency that would optimize the system in respect of the transient response 
under input or load disturbances. 
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Summary 

This paper describes a low drift transistorized operational amplifier 
designed to form the main computing element in a D*C. analogue computer 
being developed at the Electronics and Radar Development Establishment, 
of the Government of India. An analysis of the operational amplifier 
as a summing amplifier and as an integrator is made and the characteristics 
of the amplifier required to achieve a computing accuracy of 0.01% are 
drawn. 

The amplifier in the steady state has a forward gain of approximately 
1,000 volts per microamp., an ouput swing o/ ± 10 volts, and an output drift 
of less than 1 millivolt per hr. The principle of chopper stabilization is suc-^ 
cessfully used to achieve the low drift. Test results of the amplifier con¬ 
structed on two plug in printed circuit boards indicate useful performance 
adequate for the normal analogue computers. 

Introduction 

The analogue computer is now established as the most useful aid in the investigation 
of problems, e.g., control of anti-aircraft fire equipment for radar. Tlie need for 
greater accuracy and increasing number of parameters entering the computation has 
however necessitated more computing amplifiers with corresponding increase in the 
size of the computer. Transistorized computers provide useful solution in reducing 
considerably the size and power requirements of the computer with added reliability. 
The transistor operational amplifier forms the basic building block of the computer. 

Analysis of operational amplifier 

A block diagram of an operational amplifier without drift stabilization is shown 
in Fig. 1(a). The corresponding equivalent circuit is shown in Fig. 1(b). 

The transistor is essentially a current operated device, its admittance properties 
bearing a close resemblance to the impedance properties in a valve. Nevertheless, it is 
still convenient to use a voltage analogue in perference to a current analogue. The 
analysis of the amplifier has been made accordingly, although the open-loop gain of the 
amplifier is defined by a transfer impedance instead of the normal voltage or current 
gain. The amplifier is represented by its input impedance, Ri, transfer impedance 

Z = output impedance, R. 

input amp* 

* PnMnted rt the Fint Confarmce of Automation and Computanon Sdentiita of Indiat SinM, 
Fabnwty 22-24,1%3. 

8 
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I. i/sAA^^/VA^ 

I r---— 



(a) 


Fig. 1 

Operational amplifier circuits 


(b) 


The output impedance, Ro, is generally made very small compared with the load that 
the amplifier can drive and hence, for an input current, i, flowing into the amplifier 
terminals, the output voltage is given by 

Co = - Z i 

Equaling the Currents at the summing node, we get 


( 1 ) 


< Ri 


iR, iR + Zi 

Zf ~ 


or. 


R 


S A.''v'+ +z, 




• • c • 

Substituting t == 7 ** and collecting terms, we get 



( 2 ) 


The amplifier behaves as a pure summing device when the feedback impedance is 
a pure resistance and as summing integrator when the feedback is through a condenser. 

Z/ 


For a perfect amplifier, the output voltage should be Cg = 




Sci. 


The 


output would then be governed entirely by the computing components Ri, R 2 , R^ 
and Z/. The other terms in the above equation then represents a computing error 

z 

which decreases with an increase in the transfer ratio, and tends to zero as the 

Zf 

transfer impedance tends to infinity. For a finite transfer impedance, the input impe** 
dance of the amplifier also contributes to the error and for the same transfer impedance 
should be small compared with Ri, R^, and Z/ for a low computing error. This re¬ 
quirement of the operational amplifier is significantly in sharp contrast to the high 
impedance requirement of the vacuum tube operational amplifiers. 

'For the amplifier working in a summing role, equation ( 2 ) can be re-written as 

r I 


to 


Ri 


1 + 


Z 
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The effect of ft, ft, ft and ft is hence to effectively reduce the transfer impe¬ 
dance, Z. 


Representing-n-n hy an equivalent transfer impedance, Z\ we get 


eo 




R, 




The error in the summing amplifier due to the finite transfer impedance can be 
simplified as 


Error-r ex 


(3) 


For a single input Ci, 


% error 


- (*00 X ^ 2 ) 


To achieve a 0.03% computing error for a single input with a feedback resistance 
= 100 /C, the transfer impedance is 


, _ 100 X /?y _ 100 X 100 X I0» _ 1.000 


Z' = 


0.03 


0.03 


LTW I 

megohm 


For a three input summing amplifier with a loop gain of I, for the same percentage 
error, the transfer impedance, Z\ would have to be 1,000 megohms. 

Since ft = ft == ft = ft == 100 ft for an input impedance ft of the amplifier of 
the order of 2 K or less, the effective transfer impedance, Z' Z = 1,000 megohms. 

In the above analysis, the effect of noise and zero drift of the amplifier have not 
been considered. The amplifier output voltage drifts with the input earthed owing to 
the quiscent parameters of the amplifier drifting from its set value at any instant. This 
also contributes an additive error in the system. Although each stage of the cascaded 
D.C. amplifier contributes to the total drift, the final drift voltage at the output would 
be more or less determined by the drift component of the input stage. If the total gain 
of the amplifier is made up of individual stage gains, Zi, Z 2 ,.and the correspon¬ 
ding drift components are idv Ut* .. then it can be shown that the effective drift 

referred to the input would be 


id 


idi + 


id2 j_ id3_ 


dependent mostly on the input stage drift. Allowing for an effective current drift, 
i 4 , flowing Into the input impedance, ft, of the amplifier, for the same input current, 
t, assumed In equation (1) the final output voltage is 
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The drift errror is additive. For a summing amplifier with a high ^ ratio, the 

drift component is approximately equal to Rf u. The drift is directly dependent on 
the feedback resistance, /?/, and the effective input drift and independent of the close- 
loop gain. The D.C. drift of the system thus limits the computing accuracy of the 
system. 


Integrator 

When the feedback path in the loop is through a condenser, C, the impedance, 

Z/, in the amplifier equation is equal to ^ where p is the differential operator. The 

operational amplifier then behaves as a summing integrator. Solving the equation, we 
get 


Co 


T 





(5) 


The effect of the finite transfer impedance is again to introduce an integrating error 
in the system, the time constant being different from that determined by the computing 

. Z' 

components, Ri and C. To achieve minimum error, the ratio should be again as 
large as possible. 

The D.C. drift error in the integrator system is 

Vi = Zfii= = = 


where T == C /? is the integrator time constant. The D.C. drift increases with time. 
For a low drift the integrator time constant should be high for a small value of input 
resistance, R, which indicates a high feedback capacitance. The highest value 
of capacitance that can be used is however limited by the stability of the overall system. 


Design of ami»lifier 

The D.C. drift of an uncompensated transistor operational amplifier is of a much 
higher magnitude compared with the tube amplifiers. This is mainly because the 
transistors are inherently temperature sensitive. The quiscent current as well as the 
gain parameters of the transistor ha^ a predominant variation with temperature vdiich 
contributes to the high drift. Yet since the variation in parameters follows a set pattern 
with temperature, it is possible to control and compensate for the zero drift unlike the 
vacuum tubes, where the drift is random. 

A conventional D.C. amplifier even when provided w^th matcdiing components, 
and compensating dements for temperature variations, still falls short of the acceptable 
minimum when provided with gains of the order of 1,(X)0 volts per microamp. A 
chopper an^lifier, vdiich ^sentially provides all the gain in the A.C. charmel, is widely 
used in adiieving ic^ dtih D.C. amplification. But its poor bandwidth capdbiKties 
preclude its use directly in high gain operational an^lifiers. The dK>pper amplifier 
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is hence used along with wideband D.C. amplifier in a chopper stabilizing circuit 
to overcome the bandwidth limitation, yet using its low drift figures. 

The block diagram of the stabilizing circuit is as shown in Fig. 2. The amplifier 
is made up of a comparatively drift free chopper amplifier, Ai, feeding into a conven¬ 
tional D.C. amplifier, Ag. If the input current drift of the D.C. amplifier is iji the 

effective drift current referred to the input circuit of the chopper amplifier is 

where Zi represents the gain of the chopper channel. The D.C. and low frequency 
transfer impedance of the overall amplifier is Zi Z 2 . The chopper amplifier thus helps 
to reduce the overall drift to its gain times the D.C. amplifier drift. By making 
sufficiently small and increasing Zi for the overall transfer impedance, the output drift 
is reduced to a negligible value. The condenser, Ci, is included in the circuit to effec¬ 
tively bypass the chopper amplifier at higher frequencies and limit the gain of the overall 
amplifier to that of the D.C. amplifier alone. This helps in considerably improving the 
frequency response of the system. The individual gains of the chopper amplifier and 
the D.C. amplifier would depend, apart from the drift considerations, by the stability 
margins that would be needed in the overall loop. 




Fig. 2 

Block diagram of ttabiHzing circuit 

The D.C. amplifier is made up of two differentially cascaded stages feeding into a 
two-stage grounded emitter amplifier (Fig. 3). Sufficient negative feedback is provided 
in the individual stages to maintain repeatability in the amplifiers. Low drift, matched 
silicone transistors working at low collector currents have been used in the differential input 
stage providing a low input drift. The cascading of the differential stages reduces to a 
large extent the drift output at the second stage. The use of an NPN-transistor in the 
third stage prevents interstage loss and helps in achieving a zero output, and a large 
swing of—IO to + 10 volts at the output stage. Condensers, C 2 and C 3 provide the 
proper shaping of the frequency response at approximately 6 dB. per octave to prevent 
instability and oscillations in the amplifier. 

The chopper amplifier circuit is as sKown in Fig. 4. It is made up of an input 
chopper which provides a modulated square pulse of the D.C. signal. The modulated 
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Fig. 3 

Details of stabiliaiiig drcait 


pulses are amplified in a three-stage A.C. amplifier which is itself direct coupled to 
provide a sharp pulse at the output. The amplifier provides a net phase reversal. The 
amplified pulses are synchronously rectified at the output chopper, smoothed in the 
R-C network and fed through an emitter follower circuit to the succeeding D.C. ampli¬ 
fier. The input chopper as well as the output chopper are both switching transistors, 
driven synchronously by pulses from a built in multivibrator at a frequency of 3 kilo¬ 
cycles per sec. The output chopper is in anti-phase with the input chopi>er and with 
the phase reversal of the A.C. amplifier, provides an in-phase amplified D.C. signal at 
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the output. A high frequency of 3,000 cycles per sec. was chosen to attain 
good smoothing in the R-C network. High frequency transistors were preferred to 
prevent widening of the chopping transients in the amplifier. The chopper amplifier 
is however not entirely drift-free because of the temperature variations in the switching 
characteristics of the input chopper transistor. The overall drift is however less than 
I millivolt at the output. 

The D.C. amplifier and the chopper amplifier are compact units (vide Figs. 5 and 6) 
mounted on individual printed circuit boards in rugged aluminium brackets. These 
can be individually plugged into 15-pin printed circuit connectors. Suitable check 
points of the amplifier are brought out in both the pads into small 8-pin monitoring 
connectors fixed on the printed circuit pad to facilitate easy checking. 
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The amplifier provides an overall openJoop D.C. gain greater than 1,000 volts 
per microamp. and with a feedback impedance of 1(X) /C has a summing accuracy greater 
than 0.01% for up to three inputs. The amplifier has an output voltage swing of — 10 
to + 10 volts and an output drift of the order of 1 millivolt per hr. for a lO^C. change 
in temperature. 

Design of a transistorized D.C. operational amplifier presents many difficulties, the 
chief among them being the D.C. drift due to temperature variations. This pr^ictical 
design shows that it is still possible to build a transistorized operational amplifier 
comparable with its vacuum tube counterpart. 
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Summary 

This paper describes a method for the solution to third order linear 
di0erential equations with only one operational amplifier, three capacitors and 
four resistors by the techniques of operational simulation. Four circuits along 
with the design formulae and the conditions for their physical realizability 
are also presented. 

Introduction 

A previous paper' on this topic discussed the simulation of third order linear 
systems with one operational amplifier, three capacitors and five resistors. On re¬ 
examination of the problem, it is found that such systems can be simulated with the same 
basic network but employing a fewer number of resistors. Four such networ)cs, each 
consisting of one operational amplifier, three capacitors, four resistors and capable of 
simulating systems described by third order linear differential equations, are presented 
in this paper. 

Solution of third order differential equation 

A third order linear differential equation 

I I de© , _ , y V y|v 

^3 ' “f” ^2 d" ho ei\f) (1) 

can be put after Laplace transformation in the operational form 

_Ep(s) ^ _ _ bo _ ^2\ 

£l(s) (I3 S® + 02 s* + fli s -h 1 

provided the initial conditions on Cq and its derivatives are zero. 

Now the solution to equation (1) in the differential analyzer set-up would require 
at least five operational amplifiers, three capacitors and eleven resistors, whereas its 
solution in the operational set-up, t.e., the simulation of equation (2), would require only 
one operational amplifier, three capacitor and four resistors. 

The technique of operational simulation vis-a-vis that of differential analyzer 
solution has certain advantages and disadvantages. Since it employs fewer computing 
components, the simulator (i) effectively increases the capacity of small or overloaded 
computing installations, (ii) is compact, i.e., it weighs less and occupies less volume, 
(iii) has greater reliability, better precision and accuracy, and (iv) is less expensive. 

* Pretentod at the First Conferenoe of Automation and Computation Scientists of India, Sindri, 
Febniary 22-24, 1963. 
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Some of the disadvantages of the method are : 

(i) Initial conditions cannot be easily introduced; and 

(ii) Parameters, e.g., the a*s in equation (I), cannot be easily varied. 

Hence, if the nature of the problem is such that the parameters are known and fixed, 
I.C., they are not required to be varied during the problem solution, and if the system 
to be simulated is initially in a quiescent state, the technique of operational simulation 
has much to recommend itself. 

A network for the simulation of third order systems is shown in Fig. I and its 
transfer function is given by* 

Eo __ ___ gij/a 1/6 _ 

~ ye (yi + y 2 + ye) 0/3 + y4 + ye y?) + ya ye 0/4 + ye + y?) + ys y? 

0/i ys + ya + tfs) + yayeys 0) 

Three circuits, each capable of simulating the system of equation (2), where 03 , 
02 , Oi and bo are positive real constants, with the network of Fig. 1 and consisting of 
three capacitors and five resistors was presented elsewhere.^ 



Fig. 1 

Network for simulatioii of third order systems 

An examination of equation (3) shows that the system of equation (2) can be 
simulated with a minimum of seven elements instead of eight as shown in Fig. 1. A 
circuit consisting of seven elements is obtained when any one of the four admittances, 
ys» yi» y? yg* is removed and the resulting circuit can simulate the system of equation 
( 2 ) if the admittances (y’s) are suitably chosen such that three of the appropriate ys are 
capacitors and the remmning four are resistors. 

The manner in which the design equations and the conditions of physical reali- 
tability for these circuits can be obtained is similar to that discussed eturlier elsewhere^ 
and, thdlie^ore these are not discussed in detail here. The circuits, each employing 
three cap 8 c%»rs and four resistors, are shown in Fig. 2 and their design'formulae and 
the ph^cal||salizability conditions are given below. 
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Fic.2 

Networks for omalation of & -- -~i- - - 

£i 035* + a.5*+o,S4-I 


Case 1 : For j/t = 0 


Ui S C*4, S C^t y^ — 5 C( 

I . 

yi = Us - ys — and y, 


a/? 


6 .= 


...(li+i) 7-. +(•+_') r. 
'■•^(--2 


2 


where 


(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Tn = RCn 

(1 + 2 AJ (1+ 4 b.) r,* - 2 ax (I + 4 i.) + 4 a* (1 + 3 r« - 

803 ( 1 + 34 .) ^0 (6) 


under condition 


T - 2ai-(l+24.>r. 
* 2(1+34.) 


ax>» (1 + 24.) 


(7) 

( 8 ) 
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For the design of the network, the component values are required to be determined. 
The proper procedure for design would be to first check and see if the condition of 
equation ( 8 ) is satisfied, which signifies that the circuit of Fig. 2(a) is physically 
realizable. The next step then would be to solve® the cubic of equation ( 6 ) for Tg. The 
substitution of positive real Tg in equation (7) gives the corresponding positive real T®; 
the values of a and can be obtained directly from equations (1) and (4) respectively. 
Having thus determined a, and Tg, and choosing arbitrarily a convenient value 

for any one of the capacitors, the values for the remaining components may be 
obtained with the help of equation (5). Following the same procedure as given 
above, the calculations’^for the particular cases of ^4 = 0 , ^7 = 0 and yg = 0 are 
given below. 


Case 2 : For ==■- 0 

ys ~ Cg, y® = S Cg, y 7 = S C 7 

yi = ya = ys ^ and ^ 

io = a 

^ Ui = (5 a + 2) Tg + (2 ot + I) 7^7 

Og ~ 2 a 7*2 Tg -} a 7*2 7*7 + (2 a + 1) Tg Tj 
flg = a 7*2 7*4 7*7 

(2 +3 io)* ^ 8 ^ — 2 ui (2 + 3 bo) 7’g® + {ui® + ug (2 + 3 bo)} — {fn — ug to) 

Tg + Qi Og =0 


under conditions 


and, either 


T ~ il ^^o)_Z« 

(rvfto) 


a. > io I 
02 ! 

(/*- 27 ;*)< ol 

A >0 

> ^ 'A + 


2ai 


3(2 + 34o) 


or, 


3C^ 3A„) ^ 


•\_J 3 “* 3’ n/ 3 ‘'‘*(3 3 } 


- 3)] 


A > 0 


where 


/ - a,«, (2 + 3 W* - 1 (2 + 3i.) («i a, - fl, W + T*j k* + a, (2 + 3«1* 
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(2+3iJ* 


J‘(2+36.) Hai* + a2(2+3iJ] 


2(2+3fc.) i [ai* + a, (2 + 3 6.)] iiaiOz-asK) 

i [ai* + flj (2 + 3 A„)] — J (ai i„) Oi 03 

A = 4 /)3 + 27 

^ “ (2T 3 I:) “ ^ (2 + 


-- Y 

+-3 A.; 


2+36. 3(2 + 36.)* 27 \^2 + 36, 


Case 3 : For yi = 0 


2 V 108 

^=-tan-«r- V /-^1 

L <,v/ 27 J ' 

) 

1/2 = 5 C 2 , 1/4 = 5 C 4 , i/a = 5 C, 
yi = ya = 1/s = ^ and yg --= 

6 . = « 

Oi = (3 a + 2) Tb 
a* = 2 a r, T, + (2 a + 1 ) 74 7, 
og = « 7 g 74 73 


T*_ Qi 

*"2 + 36 . 




Og* — 8 Cl Og ^ 

, /1 + 2 6 . 


(1 + 2 6 .) 

(2 + 3 6.) 




under condition 


Case 4 : for yg = 0 




yg = 5 Cg, yg == S,Ci, yg = 5 C, 

yi = ys = ys = ^ and y, ■* 
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ai = ir2 + H3oc+2)re 
02 i (2 a + 1 ) 72 Tg + a 74 Tq 
03 = J a ^2 ^4 

(\+4K)T^^ - 2 Old -^4i,) 72^+ 4 02 (I + 3 ^ 0 ) 72-803 0 +36o) = 0 

T — 2 Oi — 72 

^«~ 2(1 +3io) 

under the condition 




> 
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CORRIGENDA 

TO VOL. 44. NO. 9. PT. ET 3. MAY 1964 

Page 132, equation (19), instead of *G{s) = 1, please read* 1 G(s) 1 = 1; page 133, 
line 6 , instead of *K\ please read ‘/C/; page 134, line 5, instead of ‘polynomical’, please 
read ‘polynomial*; page 134, line 10, instead of‘s === 8 *. please read ‘s = — 8 ^’; and page 
135, line 28, instead of ‘69*, please read ‘79*. 
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TRANSISTORIZED DEFINITE TIME-LAG RELAY WITH 
CONSTANT CURRENT CHARGING SOURCE 

S. K. Basu 

Non-mewhtr 

Lecturer, Electrical Engineering Department, Jadavpur University, Calcutta 

Summary 

In this paper, a circuit is developed for providing reliable and 
accurate time delay in a transistorized definite HmeAag relay, in which the 
principle of charging of a capacitor from a constant current source instead of 
from the conventional fixed voltage source has been utilized, 

1. Introduction 

The charging of a capacitor^'^** or, the growth or the decay of current in an 
inductive circuit are well known methods of providing time delays in electrical circuits. 
It is also known that a time-lag relay based on such principles has several distinct compo¬ 
nents, viz,, an accumte timing element, a level detector and switching circuits which 
operate when the voltage across the capacitor or the inductor reaches a pre-set level* 

1.1. Voltage vs, current energization 

The emphasis is laid on the ^accurate timing element* because when a condenser 
in series with a resistor is charged from a voltage source, the charging characteristic is 
nonlinear and for reliable operation, the work should be carried out on the approximately 
linear part of the charging characteristic curve near the starting point. Now 

( 1 ) 

where Vl is the level detector voltage, i the constant charging current and C the capa¬ 
citance. 

In the case of voltage energization, the charging voltage, V, should be much higher 
than the level detector voltage, Vi, for successful operation. Ahematively, if a cons¬ 
tant current charging is used, the voltage across the capacitor varies linearly with time 
for a given constant charging current, i, and Q ^ i t = C Vl, Therefore, 



2# Practical circuit 

Fig. 1(0 shows a circuit in which a change-over contact is used for the initiation* 
Here, the charging and the resetting time constants are dependent on C R and 
C r respectively* Fig. l(ii) shows a possible way of using the circuit of Fig. l(i). In 
tkk circuit, the transistor, Ti, is working as a grounded base configuration and acts as a 

^ Wrtoitt4facMieaimdik|^ 1981 
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constant charging source for capacitor, C The voltage across capacitor C changes 
linearly with time from an initial value to the base potential of Ti and the time setting 
can be very easily cl^ged in two ways, viz,, either by changing the magnitude of 
charging current, or by altering the initial voltage across the capacitor. Thus, the 
resistance, ri, may be used to obtain a time-scale multiplier. If it is assumed tiiat the 
transistor emitter base voltage drop is small (3(X) millivolts for 0072), then 

. Vl, 

* u 

where d, is the potential rail to which r, is copnected, o, die base potential, and the 
charging current. 



ohbhk ovcr contact 





n 

1 

1 7 ... 

1 
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j 

i 



eo 

Tramiitor timin, dMoent 


(0 

'nmin, dfcwt 

Fw.l 

Pnclieal dmits far tuns^sf nkjr 


Abo, from Fig. 1(ii), we get 


* r, + r, + r, 

where is the capacitor voltage and i, the divider current. 


(4) 


Now, if the level detector operates when the capacitor voltage equab and if 
« na I (approximate), we get . 

I -a ^ ^ ^ /e\ 

4 (o. ~ Vi) * ' ^ 

where n the inhU capacitor voltage and f die time dday. From Fig. 10), it can be 
seen ditt die collector current can be varied by diuigingr, and die divider curieiA can 
be varied 1^ dian^iig the potentknnder. r,. Abo, by increedng r, to a reaBonde 
great tstent, die quisoent power drain of die rday can be re^hwed, Hie oNpacitor 
dbdiaiget throudt die div^ renators and the resetdng dme varies widi die podden 
of !n die c^reuit. r, b added in series with die ptCendometNr to pumelt die 
drciddng of the agMritor C vdiik resetting. The reristance, r, » added in pacveot 
aaclrnrtnnti epwadon of the rday vdide r, b varied, infincdce. t^aid i^iiieinsdi 
' diaB T,. 
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Since the collector circuit of Ti is normally open, &e time delay is linearly related 
to the potentiometer setting. Moreover, as the relay is initiated by the closing opera** 
tion of a normally open contact, the deterioration of the contact is unlikely to cause 
wrong operation. 

2.1. Design of timing dement 

(i) The maximum emitter and the collector current depends on the type of the 

transistors used and for OC72 they are of the order of 125 milliamp.; 

(ii) The voltages, Vc and are usually between 10 and 20 volts, for medium 

power transistors like OC72 or (XI76; 

(iii) The capacitances used should be of electrolytic type for having a higher 

time delay and tantalum type capacitors will have to be used for a 
reliable performance; ^ 

(iv) The charging current used is dependent on two factors : 

(a) 1*1 >> Icot t«c., the leakage current at the maximum working 

temperature (/co is less than 80 microamp. at 55X. for 
CX:72);and 

(b) The current, ii must not be less than the current needed for 

successfill operation of the level detector. This is less than 250 
microamp. for a two**stage switching amplifier. Thus, a minimum 
charging current of 250 microamp. should be used. If such a 
relay is used over a wide range of temperature, the use of silicon 
transistors is preferable in place of germanium transtors. The 
magnitued of the resistances, Ti and depends on the battery 
drainage and the resetting time constant; 

(v) The maximum time delay is limited by the minimum permissible char** 

ging current (approximately 250 microamp. for (X72, and about 5 
microamp. for silicon transistors) and the minimum time setting is limi* 
ted by the consideration of stability of the circuit; and . 

(vi) The time setting multiplier cah be obtained eidier’4]^ changing the 

capacitance, C, or by varying r^, f.e., by changing the charging current. 

22* Lend deUclor 

Fig. 2 shows the level detectot^ titid die lining elen^ht. The latter es£mdaii^ 
consists of a diode. Pi, and a t%so**8tage swkdiing amplifier, Tf and T^. Under 
gimsent condition, die transistor, T|, ii^hiiiy*^bbltomed ^md the potendotndler network 
invalidng and is so arranged that*^ base of Tvis' tiositive witfiriisti^ tb^^ 
tthitler and Tg is uiah^r ccmdidon.: Nfirnial|r» dir died^ Di, is col ^,/since 
A is at a lower potenliiJ whh respect to die baae of Ts* i^^When die change**over coittatt 
IS thrnwsi frossi position 1 to poiiiioa 2 , dbarging and did 

fdlBlidd of ncm povdvbdBd pontiye. raqieet 

fd ^ tttpnitnrf ^ diow, D^, eondttcti’.juid ^ oin wrt 
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reduces the b«$e emitter forward current of T 2 . Then T 2 stops conducting which 
in effect switches Ts to the bottoming condition, thereby operating the relay, R. 



Fig. 2 

Timing and level detector element 


2.3. Design of level detector 

The use of the transistor, T^, is dependent on the power needed to operate the 
relay, R. Since the transistor, Ta, is used either in thcftilly on or in the fully off condi¬ 
tion, an intermediate power transistor (OC72 or OC76) is suitable for driving a telephone- 
type relay of about 200 ohm impedance. A diode, D 2 , is used to protect the transistor 
from the inductive kick when the relay resets. The basic considerations for the design 
are: 


(i) The maximum collector current in Ts should be much greater than Ico, 

the leakage current, at an ambient temperature of at least 40®C.; 

(ii) The sensitivity increases but the stability decreases with an increase in 

the values of r® and ; and 
^7 

(iii) For a given value of fc, the value of r# can be calculated from the basic 

relationship: 


& 




+ 4 


( 6 ) 


is the minimum grounded emitter current gain for T, and i, the a(Mi> 
tiondl baae bias current necessary to stabilize the circuit against the trderances in the 
nsHiton. Hw switching aB^liiier circuit is designed for 10% tolerances in the resis> 
lots and for a current gain of about 45. * 

It ia. however, necessary to note dwt if A is crmnected to the common rail, the 
dioda. tdntnts ^ base emitter drcuH of T, and the resulting reductkm in omrmtt 
rtmao''ttetiw umwg dteiMicm of Hence, a ined restteor. r,. w imnneeted 

Jnaalnaiiiiilhdte jpotendometer r, ler the prewndoti of aoddentd m meo iaR 

MAitaSllHLlL 
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3* Steady biat voltage 

The British Standard Specification, B.S. 142 : 1953 states that tho^relay should work 
satisfactorily for a variation of supply voltage from 70 to 110% of the rated voltage. 
Two methods of obtaining stabilized voltage supply are possible ; 

(i) Using a diode chain ; and 

(ii) Using zener diode utilizing the reverse breakdown characteristic. 

In Fig. 3, a method of obtaining the stabilized voltage supply by using zener diodes 
is shown. Although owing to their non-availability in India, they have not been used 
in the prototype scheme. 



4. Effect of temperature variation 

With the increase of temperature, the collector leakage current also increases (/^o 
is nearly equal to 80 to 100 microamp. for OC72 at 55°C.), hence the minimum charging 
current should be well above this value for satisfactory operation with the varying 
temperature. The current gain is not seriously dependent on the temperature varia¬ 
tion. The level detector is designed suitably for successful operation up to about 
50®C. and the input current needed is less than 250 microamp. 

5. Component tolerances 

(i) The manufacturing spread in a is from 0.95 to 0.99 and this should not 

cause any troble ; and 

(ii) The manufacturing spread in the electrolytic condenser and the carbon 

resistors may be taken as of the order of ± lOto i 20%. Since the 
time setting is linearly related to the capaatance, C, the calibration of 
Ts and fi is needed for a few settings only. The level detector circuit 
is designed such that the input current needed is always less than 250 
microamp. By a judicious d^ign of the circuit, it is possible to use 
10% tolerance in resistors. 

C resiillt 

relay based m the considerarions dhscussed above has been built 
4 sbow* Kimr of ^ the 
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time delay with the change in the value of K r|, where /C rg i> the reustance meanired 
from the zero voltage bus. The linear variation is also obtained wdien rg is varied as 
shown in Fig. 5. Hence, either of the potentiometers, rg and rg, can be calibrated in 
terms of the time delay of the relay. As is obvious the maximum time depends on 
the minimum initial voltage, v,, and upon the minimum charging current of Tg. 




Krt Carve of epssatiwg tans w. fg 



Flg.6 

Cams ol epaniiag tsBM 
w. tS Bip e rrtar e 


Fig. 6 shows the effect of variidion of time delay between 20° and 40°C fur 
dilfmnt nominal values of tinte dehqr- For this test, rg was made variable since 
die diange in temperature will corresponding^ diange the leakage current, 
and hoioe the operadng time (May of die rday. Fmr higlw nominal values of 
time deMr, the operating time draws a slight droiqiing of dw ehuacieiwtic curve 
M a ten^erature ti 40 ^ 0 . owing to die fact ditt die leahage cunrent mensses, lesuldng 
m an incresae of the dining current Henost dus rday wSB perfocm much more 
sadsfadoidy if die diarpng currait is made considmdbfly y^wr. i>, die opentmg 
time ddqr is lower. 

The resetdfig tune of the rday dqiiendsan a variety hratars: ^alildetime 
Mitf is w twd U pe d fay dm diode, IV dnindng dw idly cod j (l^esmiaD dme difieBS 
lV<e«es to oea^ and^ hepp e ws viiwiidw p etsi did MAliii 
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fallen to about 400 millivolts negative with respect to the common rail; (iii) the time 
interval before the capacitor has completely recovered and become able to measure 
accurately on any successive current energization (this recovery time is about three times 
the discharging time constant of the capacitor C); and (iv) on the resetting time of the 
relay, R. The actual resetting time which is the sum of all these time delays was never 
higher than 100 millisec. 

7. Advantage 

The transistorized relay described in this paper has the following points in its favour : 

(i) Owing to the fact that the capacitor, C, is being charged from a constant 

current source, the voltage developed across the capacitor varies linearly 
with time which is a better method of achieving accurate timing control 
than that of using voltage energization 

(ii) By using zener diodes for bias voltage stabilization as shown in Fig. 3, 

the effect of supply voltage variation will be negligible; 

(iii) The time delay is not affected by the variation of temperature from 20® 

to40®C; 

(iv) There are two methods of obtaining different time delay in the relay, 

vizn by controlling the charging current or by controlling the initial 
voltage, Vq, across the capacitor. The maximum time delay will 
depend on the minimum charging current used, i.e., on the type of the 
transistors used and also on the type of the relay used; 

(v) Since the time setting is linearly related to C, rg and fg, the circuit of 

Fig. 2 is very simple to design for the spread-in components and cali^ 
bration is necessary for a few settings only; 

(vi) The resetting time is small; and 

(vii) The miniaturization and encapsulation of the transistorized relay 

is possible. 

8« Omdiiikmi 

From the investigation, it is clear that the time-lag relay based on the transistor 
technique is practically feasible. Accurate time settings from 50 millisec. to about 
10 sec. can be obtained using the normal component tolerances (for resistors, 10% and 
for capacitors, 20%). This circuit enables independent adjustment of die resetting time 
and die time delay is not susceptible to change due to a deterioration of the chans^ 
over contact 
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Sununary 

In this paper, the theoretical and experimental consideratiom for the 
construction of a microwave spectrometer are presented. Using SnelVs law 
and considering multiple reflections inside a dielectric sheet as well as interface 
reflections, the expressions for the transmission and the reflection coefficients 
of dielectrics are derived as functions of the angles of incidence and the thick-^ 
ness of the dielectrics for parallel polarized waves. The transmission and the 
r^flecti^ coefficients of perspex and hylam sheets for different angles of inct- 
dence the waves are measured with the help of the spectrometer. The 
diekdim constant of perspex sheet is determined from the experimental 
data of transmission and reflection coefficients, A discussion on the 
sources of error associated with the spectrometer described here and the scope 
for its improvement are also given, 

iatrodttction 

Several authors^ have constructed microwave spectrometers in 1-cm. and 
millimetre range mainly to study the dielectric properties of the materials. The object 
of the present investigations is to construct a microwave spectrometer in the X-band to 
determine mainly the transmission and the reflection coefficients and hence the absorption 
coefficients of dielectric materials in the form of sheets. In this paper, only transmission 
and reflection coefficients are determined. 

For such small wavelengths, it is natural that the size of the spectrometer should be 
fairly large in order to give satisfactory performance. As a preliminary experiment, a 
microwave spectrometer is constructed within the limited available space in the laboratory. 
In order to test the performance characteristics of the spectrometer, the dielectric cons^ 
tant df perspex was determined from transmission and reflection co^Kcient 
measurements at two different angles of inddoace. It was found that the value of the 
didactric constant, so obtained, agrees fairly well with the exisdnt value at stane anglea 
of loctdence. 13iere is, however, a divergence in ^e vglue of dielectric constant from 
the correct value Ut $om ani^ of incidence* 

.. . . . . . . . . .. .. . . » I 
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Description of spectrometer 

The experimental seUup of the spectrometer is shown in Figs. I and 2. It mainly 
comprises: 

(i) Transmitter: it consists of a reflex klystron (X-band) fed from an elec¬ 

tronically regulated power supply unit, and a square wave modulated 
at 1 kilocycle per sec. The power from the reflex klystron is fed through 
an attenuator to a pyramidal horn having a gain of about 20 dB; and 

(ii) Receiver: it consists of the same type of pyramidal horn, as in the trans¬ 

mitter, connected to a crystal detector unit, the output of which is fed 
to a twin-tee amplifier tuned to 1 kilocycle per sec. The output of the 
amplifier is fed through a crystal bridge detector to a microammeter. 



Fig. 1 

View of experimental 
set-up 





\ >QUASE WAVE MOOUtfcTOR AND eUECTRONIC 
RSMtATtO ROWER iURRLt UNIT 

2 KLYSTRON FCCD 
» VARIARLE attenuator 
4 fYtANIOAl MORN 


5 sample 

6 ptramioal morn 

7 CRYSTAL OCTfcCTOR 

8 OETfCTOR amplifier 

9 EXTERNAL METER 


Fig. 2 

Blodi diagram of oqierimental set-up 

V 

The transmitter and the receiver units arc mounted independently on two separate 
iidjustable trolleys whidi can be rotated through 360^ on circular rails mounted on a 
wooden platform. The angular position of the receiver and the transmitter can be 
read from a metallic scale graduated in degrees and mounted on the wooden platform. 
Tbs electronic circuits of the power supply unit, the square wave modulator and the twin- 
ft? ^ type*, ir }»9 th? rwirw unit! are al*9 
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mounted on rails fixed up on the trolleys so that they can be moved forward and back^ 
ward radially* The heights of the transmitter and the receiver units are also adjustable. 
The dielectric sheets are fixed on a wooden framework which is fixed at the centre of 
die spectrometer base during the time of measurement. The wooden sample holder has 
also the provision for moving the sample vertically or horizontally with respect to the 
transmitter and the receiver. 


Theoretical conasderatioiis 

As the object is mainly to determine the reflection and the transmission coefficients 
of dielectric sheets with the help of the spectrometer, it is considered worthwhile to 
derive the expressions for these coefficients as functions of angles of incidence, 
dielectric constant and thickness of the material. The case of plane, parallel 

polarized wave incidence on the sheet is considered. In this case, the vector, £, 

is parallel to the plane of incidence and the vector, //, is parallel to the reflecting surface. 


(0 Reflection coeflicient 

Applying the boundary condition, that the tangential component of E is conti¬ 
nuous at the interface, and applying SnelFs law, the following relationship for the ratio 
of the reflected electric field intensity, to the incident electric field intensity, £<, is 
obtained: 

Ef_ yiicosOi —TQacos Oa 

£, % cos 01 + cos Oa ' 










where Oj is the angle of incidence, Oa the angle of refraction. 

" CTj + ;6> €i 

, Cl) = 2 tt/, / is the frequency, and c^, ixj and oi are the permit!* 

4-j^ci 

vity, permeability and conduc^vity of medium I respectively. Here, medium I is the 
free space. Similarly, ca, Pa characteristics of medium 2. Here, 

medium 2 is the dielectric sheet. 




The propagation constant, Y> is given by the relationship: 

Y « + iP' « + «) 

whidi yields 


Hw vdochy of dw w«vee in nM&rni I (fne ,paoe) » 

«>« 1 


( 2 ) 
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Tlie vdocity of the waves in medium 2 (dielectric sheet) is 




\±V^+yt* 


Hence, 


which gives 


sin 6i =5 Vi sin Oj 


!i I-, h±Vi+».‘ 

K, sinOg ycj V 2 


=7'- 


_2_ sin^ 6^ 

i ±V^+y* 


where e, s: ~ s relative permittivity. Substituting for cos 6,. y)i and v], in equatioi 
(t) and simplifying, we get 

E, _ (M cos 6i — P) —jN cos 01 f, 

E, ~ (M cos 03 + P) -y/Vcos0i 


V 2 

/V= +ysS'-«r 

p /j_^_ sin^ 0x 

V 1 

Rationalizing and simplifying equation (6), we get 

Ef__ {(Af* + AP)co8*0x-P*}-i2iVPcos0i 
’ (M*H-W*)cos*e, + P* + 2A/Pcos0i '' 

(tf) Nornudiai ddcMc fidi inkndty in medium 2 

A portion of the incident wave is transmitted into the dielectric sheet If th 
electric fidd intensity in medium 2 is demrted by Et, dien 1^ following the same pro 

cedure as above, die nonnalieed fidd intensity, in medium 2 is given by 

5 (Moosej+P)-iNcosei 

Radondizing equation (8), we get 

(2Mcoa»8t+2Pcoa0O+i2fVoos»e, 

^ M " (M* + iV*)W \ + P* f 2 MP oos 8, 
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(fVi) E0eci of multipk and interface reflectiom 

The multiple reflections inside the dielectric sheet and the reflections at the in- 
terfaces sepa^ting the two media undergone by the incident wave is shown in Fig* 3* 

Notatiam 

d === thickness of the sample, 
n ^ refractive index, 


Xq = free space wavelength, 
, 27cnd' 


Xo 


= change in phase by passing through the sample a distance d\ 




d 


V'-“f 


p ■= = phase term, and 

— a == coeflicient for internal reflection* 

Calculations 

Referring to Fig* 3, the resultant reflection coeflicient is obtained as : 

= + .) 

and the resultant transmission coefficient as : 

Et 


El 


= +a*p* + a*|s«+ .) 


( 10 ) 


(ID 



' 1 %.« 
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Equations (10) and (11) lead respectively to equations (12) and (13) given by 

Er _ {Q S (1 — co s Jt) — R S sin x}—j{Q S sin x jR 5 (1 — sin j:)} 

El {S* — {(Q® — ^) cos X + 2 Q /? sin x}] — i{(Q* — i?*) sin X — 2 Q cos x} 

( 12 ) 

where 

Q = (A/» + N*)co 8 *ei-P 
R = 2 NPco 8 e, 

X = 2<l> 

5 = (A/* + N*)cos* Oi + P* + 2 MP cos 01 

and 

^ |(P-tP)co 8 |- 2 rL/ 8 in 2 -|+y|(r*-t/*) 8 in 2 +2TUc(»l^ 

El ""[S*-{(Q*-P*)cos X + 2 QPsinx}] - j{(Q*-P*)sinx-2 QPco^ 

(13) 

where 

T = {2 M cos* 01 + 2 P cos 0i) 
t/= 2^008*01 

Ratiotulizing equations (12) and (13) respectively and taking only the amplitude, 
we get 

{[{QS(1 -cosx)- P58inx}{S*-I(Q*-P*)cosx + 2 QPsinx]} 
+ {QS sinx + P S(1 - sinx)} {(Q* - P*) sinx - 2 QP cos x}]* 
+ KQ 5 (1 — cos x) — RS sin x} {(Q* — P*) sin x — 2 Q P cos x} 
- {Q S sin X + P S (1 - sin x)} {S* - KQ* - P*) cos X + 2 Q P sin x]}]*)i 

^1 ___ 

El ' “{S*-[(Q*-P*)co8x + 2QPsinx]}* + {(^-‘P*)8inx-2QPco8x}* 

(14) 

•[[-[S*-I(Q*-P*) COS X + 2 Q /{ sin x] j- |(P - i;*) cos ~ - 2 r t/ sin 2 1 

--[(Q* - «*)«n X - 2 QP cos X j. |(P - (P)sin|+2 r t/cos * 
+ [{(Q*-P*)sinx~2QPco8x}{(P-U*)co8|~2rt;8in| ► 

+ ^5*-~l(Q* —P*)cosx + 2QPMnx]^ -^[P — t/*)sin jd" 2 T (/cos|^J i- 

(§r I _ ___ 

1& |5* — {(<? — P*)cosx+2 Qiisinx}]* + 1(0*-- P*)sinx — 2 QPcos x]^ 

(15) 

To y«ri(y dw Wblity «l equations (1^ and (1$), the transmission and dte reflection' 
OCO flS cs M iftt el pengMx sheets svere measured and die experimental vahies sdisdnited 
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in th^ above two eqiiattons, which were then solved to give the dielectric constant of 
perspex. As the equations are complicated, these were solved by numerical methods. 
For two sets of angles of incidence: (i) 20° and 30°; and (ii) 25° and 35°; the dielectric 
constant obtained from equation (14) are 2.5 and 2.3 respectively. It is believed this 
difference may be due to the shortcomings of the spectrometer which needs further 
improvement. The above theory is based on the assumption that the incident wave is 
plane. But, the experimental results on wavefront measurements show that the wave 
is not plane. It is, however, pointed out that the ray theory as given above may be 
improved by making a rigorous approach to the problem with the help of the field 
theory. 

E^pexiiiiieiital iiroc^ 

Raponae characteristics of ^iectrometer 

The response characteristics of the spectrometer obtained by keeping the pcmtion 
of the transmitter fixed and observing the readings in the detector for different angular 
positions of the receiving horn is shown in Fig. 4. The object of determining the 
. response characteristics is to find out whether there are any spurious reflections from 
any nearby objects. The determination of the response characteristics was repeated for 
different positions of the transmitter and it was found that the response characteristics 
remain the same as shown in Fig. 5. The determination of the response characteristics 
was also repeated for slightly different heights of the transmitter and the receiver from 
the ground. In this case also, no noticeable change was observed in the response 
characteristics. It is, therefore, concluded that with the sensitivity possessed by the 
spectrometer, the effect of nearby objects on the response characterisdcs of the spectre- 
meter, if there is any, is negligible. The experiment was conducted at a wavelength of 
3.164 cm. The response characteristics are similar to the radiation diaracteristics of 
die horn observed in the set-up outside the building where all the antenna characte¬ 
ristics are determined. This experiment was performed without placing any sample in 
the Electrometer. 

Standii^ wave pattern 

In order to test whether there is any standing wave between the transmitter and 
the recover due to the interaction between the transmitting and the receiving horns, an 
experment was conducted by keE>ing the position of the transmitting horn fixed and 
changing the position of die bom radially when the two horns are situated 

diamelerically opposite to each odier. The characteristic (Fig. 6) shows die absme 
qf any gl^^nylipg. wave.j^ vdieh die sample is not interpoaed between the trant- 
ndtAig m the reoriving horns. \ 

* • k * 

III to tort «4wdnr tiiere iiT wy stiuMling imw cfMikl 
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fOtiTtOM pr ■tltiyt* WttfN M««C» TO«MB»» TtAMMtTTn CC«) 


PpailtON <f MCCivCt wnCM «Qv(» 


StMidii^ wmve pattorn batwaan tranamitlar Slandiiig wava pattafn batwaan tranainittar 
andraeaiwarwilboiitiampta and racaivar with iainpla 


respect to the centre of the spectrometer fixed all throughout the experiment. It is, 
therefore, obvious that this may lead to some error in the experimental results. 

Wavefront error 

It has been assumed in deriving the theory that the wave incident on the sample is 
plane, r.e., the sample is illuminated uniformly by the incident ray. In order to test 
how the intensity of the incident wave is distributed all throughout the surface of the 
sample, the field intensity of the emergent wave from the sample and also the field 
intensity very near to it were scanned with the help of a monopole probe horizontally and 
vertically* The experiment was conducted under two conditions, uiz., the transmitting 
horn fitted with and without a metal plate lens. Fig. 8 shows die photognq;>h of the 
lens fitted to the transmitting horn. The results of the experim^t, as shown in Figs. 9 
and 10, indieate clearly that the illumination of the sample is not uniform, even though the 
measurements are not very accurate. In die absence of any other better techiuque, the 
usual probe mediod of sampling the field was used. 

One of the reasons of such nonunifmm illumination is possibly due to the very 
small distance ^between the horn and die sample. It appears that to achieve a plane wave 
eidier ^die rite of the spectrometer has to be ttoAt prohibitiveiy large or die waveiengdi 
of has to be reduced to a oery smaB vakie. Nridier of diese, in the presenr 

«<sb«iip, vna pes^de with the ovriU»ie facilities. It is, dieiefore, evidmit diat diit wtB 
MUribAs aqpdficiitlly to die diacngiaiidea ui the m^erinienlil leeuhs, 
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Fig* 8 

View of motel ^late kni fitted 
to trenniiitter kom 



POSITION OF FltOftl (Ch) 


Fig. 9 

Curvet thowing emplitnde 
of inddent wave meatured 
by l^be 

(probe 18 moved horizontally 
at centre of sample) 



Fig. 10 

Curvet tbownig amplitude 
of incadant wave maaenied 
by probe 

(proble is moved vertically 
at centre of sample) 


I Di0ni^on ffiqMfinwfif 

In ordor to (kiteraime a finite ^ ibtt dwuld fie wkk} wilfi tiie 

tpmnmilxit, lo ^ <Mnidicifi of ^ ineklnit warn fiy ^ edp «l tlie ttUBflk 
nuQr not eteet tfie reidingi of tfie Ji^ectar. m taiptintom wm eaaimti to olnnm 
ifiie fiktotor rai&ei wlmifietfWMiiikbvi^ 
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and the sample waa slowly moved from the centre horizontally and vertically. The 
characteristics (Fig. 11) obtained from this experiment does not lead to any definite 
conclurion as regards the optimum size of the sample. But the experiment, conducted 
as mentioned in the wavefront error experiment, shows that with a sample of size 2 ft.X 
2i ft., the intensity of the field as noted by the probe decreases sharply from the centre 
to the sides of the sheet in both the horizontal and the vertical directions. 


MTICTO* tCAftMS (^A) U 



^ M$TAMCt Of TMC CCNTSC Of THE MMflC 
ntOM TMC AXIS or NOtM (CM) 1 


li 


“8 

h 


11 


Ttg. 11 

Diffraction in horizontal 
[and vertical directions 


So, it has been concluded that the effect of diffraction on the detector reading is 
inappreciable when the size of the sample as used in the experiment is 2 ft.x2i ft. 
But, the characteristics shown in Fig. 11 do not show this to be the case, because, 
if the diffraction from the edge of the sample is negligible, the vertical and the horizontal 
characteristics ought to have exhibited a flat portion and not a peak, at least, up to a cer-* 
tain portion of the movement of the sample horizontally and vertically. This still 
remains to be explained. 

Reflection and trammssion coefficients 

The reflection and the transmission coefficients of hylam sheet (2 ft.x2j^ ft.) were 
measured for different thicknesses of the sample at an angle of incidence of 30^. The 
results are given in Fig. 12. In Fig. 12, the variation of the reflection coefficients of hylam 
sheet of different thicknesses when backed by a metal plate is also shown. It is seen 
diat the nature of the carves is oscillatory. This is to be expected due to the multiple 
refiecrions diat take {dace inside the material and to the combining of the emergent ray 
wid) die direct reflected ray from the interface with different amplitudes and phases when 
die diickness of the sample is varied. However, the thickness of the sample was varied by 
putdng dliflierent sheets together. This may Introduce an tatmr in the reflection coeffi-* 
cient Is the medium is not homogeneous due to the unavoidable presence of air in bet¬ 
ween the difliereiil sheets, even diough an attempt was made to keep the sheets pressed 
tigh% by means of a woochm frame. The theoretical value of the reflection confident 
iknmi shove was on die assumption that dm dielectric sheet is homogeneous. 

Pi|a« 13 and 14 show die vai^tion of die reflected power (normalized) widi 
of hjikm dteet far dideient angles of incidence# The results are 

in die 
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Fig. 12 

Oorvet of aomaHied rooding vs thkfcneii 
of hyiom for SO'' angle of inddenee 


Fig. 13 

Variation of refloction coefficient with 
thickneee of hylam lor varione angles 
of incidanoe 



Fig. 14 % 

Variation of reflection coeffident with 
fhickaoee of hylam for varioiie anglee 
of incidence 


In orcler to determine the dielectric constant of the material from the measurement 
of mflectian and transmission coefficients, perspex sheets were chosen because of th«r 
vwll known value of didectric constant. 'Die detector reading on the reflection side as 
measured for perspex rfwet of i in. thickness for the angles of incidence of 20®, 25®, 30* 
and 35® are 58, 50,42.5 uid 32 microamp. respectively. As the crystal has a square law 
diamcteristios, the detector reading is directly pnnwrtional to the power. Assuming d» 
Ipss'taoisnt of penpex to he 0.005, as given in the standard tables, the dielectric cons* 
tant iaevdhiated wiA the help of equation (14). For a set of angles of incidence of 20* 
and 30®. the di^ediic ccnwtai^ is ^nd to be 2.5, and for another set of ana^es of ina> 
dance of 25* and 35®, it is found to be 23. 

tlto vahie ci lenlste d from the measuranent of transmis^ coefficient formula is 
very nfpsdt tolerant from die standard yahie uid as such, has ncft been ngxuted. It 
SI obsaiyed from die vshm obtained from rofleedw nwasitfemealtii that for eoe set of 
awg W , the vijue asioes favouraldy with die atandaid vdue o| ifidlecinc osoatant of 
POnpm dwet, lhat ^ vdw cdcubrtad firom anodwr s«» of waihtt h difiw^ 
ithe standMRf Hw reason may be cbe to dw imdtilde iwak| dhiarwsd m d» 

lidbt 
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Muliipk peaks 

Th« values of reflected powers given above were measured at the angle of reflec¬ 
tion corresponding to the angle of incidence given by Snell’s'law. However, it was 
observed that for a particular angle of incidence, very large number of secondary peaks 
are presented on the reflection side. The relative positions and amplitudes of the 
peaks differ for different thicknesses of the material and also for different materials. 
But, on the transmission side, the secondary peaks observed are only relatively few. 
It was also experimentally observed that the number of peaks on the reflection side for 
perspex sheet are more than those for hylam sheet for the same thicknesses and angles of 
incidence. The data in the table gives an analysis of the peaks as observed in the case of 
hylam sheet on the reflection and transmission sides for thicknesses varying from in. to 
2 in. in steps of is in. It will be observed from the table that there is very little correlation 
between the relative amplitudes and the positions of the peaks. It has not been possible 
to explain such phenomenon of the multiple peaks. It is believed that the appearance of 
the multiple peaks may be due to the effect of the near-field. This phenomenon requires 
further investigation. For the sake of comparison, the reflection coefficients of hylam 
sheet when backed by a metal plate have also been given in the same table. 

G>iicliisioiis 

The experimental and theoretical works carried out on this spectrometer leads to 
the conclusion that further work is necessary to improve upon its performance charac¬ 
teristics. There-is scope for work which would enable the elimination of the secondary 
peaks or would enable a theoretical evaluation of the peaks. 
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DESIGN OF ELECTRON OPTICAL SYSTEMS FOR 
COLLIMATORS AND DEFLECTORS* 

C. S* Upadhyay 

Non-member 

Summary 

The theoretical aspects of the design of collimators or deflectors, used in 
cathode-ray tubes, with minimum aberrations is put forward in this paper, 
taking the example of the collimator, which is a device to bring the 
parallel rays to a point focus. First, the condition of focusing a tube of rays 
to a point in a three-dimensional electrostatic field is derived. This condi¬ 
tion is used to obtain the relationship between the focusing properties in a 
given plane, XZ-plane, say, and in a plane at right angles to it, i,e,, 
YZ-plane, of an electrostatic collimator. This shows that the focal power 
in the YZ-plane {Y-focal power) varies with the angle of inclination, 6, with 
the optical axis, through which the ray is collimated in the XZ-plane, Such 
variation of Y-focal power, termed as transverse aberration, can he elimina¬ 
ted by a potential exponentially decreasing on either side of the axis in a plane. 

In the solution so suggested, the discontinuities in the higher order 
derivatives are also admissible. The evidences from the experiments, per^ 
formed in^the past, support the theory which is applicable for the deflectors 
also. Such electron optical systems could be realized by applying 
equipotential strips on two simple hounding surfaces by printed circuit tech¬ 
nique, 

1. Introduction ^ 

The study of higher order errors in the focusing of astigmatic electron beams in a 
three**dimensional electrostatic field was done by a number of authors.^** Howeveft 
in the literature, only the expressions for various aberrations were derived and no 
thorough investigation was done regarding eliminating or even minimizing such aberra^ 
dona. The straight axb astigmatic electron opfical systems are being used for the 
deflectors and the collimators in cathode-ray tubes for general purposes and for 
tidemlon receivers.**^ The minimization of the errors will reduce the dynamic correc¬ 
tion tircuitry used in television receivers. In the present theoretical study of straight 
am dectron opricai systems, the problem of minimizing the errors is considered in a 
diflerent way^ keeping the above practical aspect in view. First, the conditions of 
fooijising in a three^imenrional dectroititk field are derived and then the analyris 
of of die focusing properties, called transverse aberrations, due to deflect 

tiou tiuooi^ anglei h %de. A toethod is suggested for 4littiflating thr 

and thus designiii| an astigmatic ^tem with minimum mors. 
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which means diat F must be mdependent of y for identical vanishing of equation (2)» 
i.e.i ^ must not depend on and * 

SF 

== constant (10) 


which means that F must be independent of x for the vanishing of equation (3), f.e., 
^ must be independent of x. This set of conditions cannot achieve focusing of 
parallel rays on z axis. 


(u)Or. 




== constant 


V/1 + Jt'* + 


V 


(!I) 


which from equation (4) means that F must be independent of z, i.e., ^ must depend 
only on x and y. Hence, the focusing condition arrived at from condition 1 is: 



f*e., F is independeitt of z and as a consequence : 

r r^F ,8F 

F-x-^, —y constant 


( 12 ) 

% 

(13) 


It is dear that under these conditions, the Hilbert integral becomes a perfect 
differential. Also, the focusing condition is nothing but the first integral of both equa^ 
lions (2) and (3) which is the same as Snell*s law, 

Cmiition 2 


If curl F has to be 

zero, we must have 
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In order to satisfy the idx>ve condition, two possibilities ma/ be considered. One 
is that each of equations (13) or (14) cancel among each other and the second is that 
each term of equations (13) cancels separately for an electron trajectory which satisfies 
equation (2) or (3). The first possibility is ruled out because on making use of any of 
equations (14) in Euler equations (2) or (3), trivial solutions are obtained. 


Considering the possibility of the vanishing of each term of each component of 

curl Pp the same conditions as obtained previously are arrived at and for focusing to take 
place on r^axis, we get 


F- 




V 9 _ 

a/1 + 


= constant 


(15) 


This focusing condition is achieved by making independent of z-'coordinate. 

The focusing condition given by equation (15) ensures the bringing of a double 
manifold of rays in a plane to a point focus. However, this does not ensure the 
uniformity of focal power in a /-plane, KZ-plane, say, on rays turned through 
various angles. Such uniformity of focal powers is a necessary requirement of a 
deflecting or a collimating system. 


3, Transverto aberrations in straight axis astigmatic electrostatic system 

In order to study the transverse aberrations, the relationship between the focusing 
properties in a given plane, XZ-plane, say, and in a plane at right angles to it, 
yZ-plane, in the case of a collimator with straight axis is derived. The notations are 
shown in Fig. I. The differential equations governing the path of electrons can be 
written from equations (2) and (3) as : 


i. r \ ^ 


hx 




VI +x'* + y'* 


^ 1 « 
IVi+ *'•+»'*/ 


_Sy 


2y/t 


r-VI+*’*+»'* 


(16) 


(17) 


In onler to luve cdUmatkm, the focusing condition must be satisfied, i.e., equations 
(11) md (12) are to be latiirfied. 


For ncuHiivial solution, from equad«ms (11) and (16), we get 
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Conndering the cate of lymmetrical fi«dd about the p^e. * 0, and Ae p i^ 

j, - 1 0, and denoting the dope of the trajectory at any point by 0 in the plane, y - cona- 


tant, weget 




J0 

dz 


Sx 

2? 


(19) 



Fig. 1 

E^pluudHea of netalMM 


In ccdlimator, the total deflection angle i» equal to the initial angle, 6#. Pvea 
die design condition for collimator as; 


7^ 


( 20 ) 


It is assumed that the potential field is such that this design condition is satisfied 
for every possible ray and ^ consequences for narrow pencU of rays centering on a 
prittople ray arc now ccaMidcrBd. 

In the case of a DJlirnafew iriudh is a convergrat Waw in XZ-idane, ^ Weed 

of Biaaow penal of rays on a prini^de rv at a distance, 

^ S ‘ 

8a, . ■ 

Ijyer *8 focMring ciwid^ioiw, bocaw a 


( 21 ) 
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From equations (II) and (IT), for non-trivial solution, we get 




(23) 


For focusing of beams in the directions of ^^axis, on the principler ays in y < 
constant plane, we get 


c 


dz 


(24) 


where i* angle which a ray makes with 2 >axis while getting collimated in the 
directions of y-axis. The T-focal power can be written as; 


• _ f 'P-1 \ 

Fy~h>~ J 1,2? 2?*; 


dz 


(25) 


For symmetrical potential field in the plane y = 0, we get 


4 • 


** do 

(26) 

From Laplace equation, we get 


9,^ + 9w = 0 

(27) 

Using equations (26) and (27), we get 


-f • 



(28) 


Now 


. cos \ 


9 .-X 9 . 

2 9 


I 


vdwro detiotea the curvature of the path in the plane, y « 0 . 
In die case of a odUtnator, 4* " 0 , atid hence 
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t*- 


'' ’ Rtxa^ 2 9 

^ Sidiftttu^ eqtWtiqn 00) in eqiplion (2S). we get 
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(29) 


(30) 
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Equations (28) an<I (31) give the variations of F-focal properties with x or 6 and can be 
termed as giving Y(x) aberrations. Both ^ and ^ must be constant for all values of 9. 

4* EHmiiiatioii of transverse aberrations 

In order to eliminate the transverse aberrations, the following relationships must 
be satisfied: 


1** — = constant 

29 29 * 

(32) 

2 9 “ 

75 -constant 

(R cos 6)* 2 9 * 

(33) 

Both these conditions can easily be achieved in the plane, y 
of the type given by 

= 0, by a potential field 

9 == for X > 0 1 

(p == /I for X < 0 J 

(33) 

Thus, there is discontinuity in ^ all along the x-axis. However, this disconti** 
nuity does not make the electron trajectories discontinuous as can be seen by writtlng 
equation (13) in the form: 


(34) 


Because of the continuous properties of the integral, the expression on the left'-hand 
side, /.e., x\ is a continuous function although a discontinuity in ^ exists at z = 0. 


Under the focusing condition given in equation (11), it is seen that ^ ,2 = Oand 

js/r . . . ^ . 

sas 0. It is well known that under these conditions, discontinuous solutions of 

EuW equations (2) and (3) are admissible^ In these solutions, x, x\ y and y* will 
be defined but the higher derivatives may be discontinuous functions of x. These 
discontinuities occur due to sudden changes in the potentials. 


It is to be emphasixed that a collimator given by equations (32) and (33) appears to 
be the only o^mum solution. One can arrive at the potential field in the plane, ^ 0, 

to get the desired and fooal^engths and dus potential fidkl can then be eidrapdbted 
on to two simple bounding surfaces/planes, p == db Pi* These equipotentials may be 
applied on an insulating material like adblam by printed circuit techniques* 


The evidences in support of this theory is available in the experimental devdop- 
onait the deflector jdates for a flat €^iode**my tidbe.* It is cleardiat on puttmt 
^ platea on top and bottom at an btermedifte potentiai on dbppOel^sbajM defloctorift the 
in X- and K4ocaI powers k imidmised em^sidiembty* Itius im been 
hv nopldiy z) mdeptsnknt of g, By the tmdhod ^ 

gugtaiM* im irIma 

nir bv usimr nitnled on stmnlrh o uii dhig iitjiihifiei* 
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5. Gmdttsioiit 

From the above theory, it is clear that it is possible to design an astigmatic electron 
optical system free from transverse aberrations. It is possible to reali:^e such systems 
by applying equipotentiak on simple bounding surfaces by printed circuit techniques. 
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SIMULATION OF FOURTH ORDER SYSTEMS WITH DOUBLE LEAD 
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Summary 


A network consisting of one operational amplifier, four capacitors and 
four resistors, and capable of simulating fourth order linear systems having a 
double zero at the origin, is presented in this paper* The design equations 
and the physical realizability conditions of the network are also given. 

t 

Introdttctioii 

An earlier communication^ on this subject discussed a method for the solution of 
fourth order linear systems with only one operational amplifier and a network consisting 
entirely of resistors and capacitors and presented a circuit for the simulation of systems 
characterized by the transfer function : 


Fi(s) = 


_ _ bx s _ 

04 S* + Os s* + 0* s* + Cl S + 1 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss the simulation of another particular type of 
fourth order systems, i.e., systems with double lead and which are represented by a 
transfer function : 

F{s) — 04 + 08 s* + Oa s* + Oi s + 1 

where o's and are positive real constants. 


Only one circuit, out of the many circuits possible, is presented and its de^gn 
equations and physical realizability conditions are given below, 

Shnuhtiim of ayslemi wtlli dbuMe lead 

A network for the simulation of fourdi order linear systems is shown in Fig* 1 and 
its transfer function can be shown^ to be given by 


^ _ YiYnY.Y, _ 

(F.+ K.+ro+K.yrrijo 
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Fig. 1 

Network lor nmulatioii ol fburtli order eyeteme 


It is possible to simulate the system of equation (I) with the network of Fig. 1, 
if the admittances, Y*s, are suitably chosen and furthermore, it should be obvious from 
equation (2) that four of the appropriate admittances would be required to be capacitive. 
Of the various possible circuits, each employing four capacitors and four resistors and 
capable of simulating, under certain conditions, the system represented by equation 
(1), only one circuit with: 

Fi == 5 Cl, Fa = s Cs. Ye — s Ce, Y® = s Cs 

is presented in this paper. 

On substituting equation (3) in equation (2) and after simplification and comparism 


with equation (1), we get 

h = T,T, (4) 

<»i = + r, + (a + 2) r, (5) 

a, * (a + 2) Tx + (2 a + 3) r, r, + 2 a f, T, (6) 

as = («+1) 7-x r, r, + 3« r, r, r, + 2 «n r, r, (t) 
a. = «rxr,r,r, (S) 

where 

7;-«ew (9) 


Now, the simulation of the system of equaticm (1) with the network of Fig. 1 is 
possiUe only if the values of «, Ti, T,. T, and T, obtained as the solutions of equations 
(4) throui^ (8) are posidve real. 

The solution of equations (4) dirough (8) gives 

(Tx* — ax Ti + W iri* — <ti Ti* + (a* H- 2 id) Ti* — (ui i, + Os) 7t + 

( 3 a 4 + i .«)]*0 ( 10 ) 
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* 

It can be shown by a process ol reasoning similar to that discussed elsewhere^ that 
a set of positive real oc, Ti, Ts, and Tg exist* provided that 

h Ti + tg mg X ^ ^ ^ f h Ti + tg mi 
^8 / \ 

where 

/i « 4 og - 

uij flj if 2 £1^ 
mg = Oj 6g — Og 

= V 6 og 

Og « 4g* — 3 Ol 

and Ti' is the positive real root of equation (10)« 

The design procedure^ would be to solve equation (10) and check to see if 
inequality (13) is satisfied; the fulfilment of which means that the circuit is physically 
realizable. The circuit parameters may then be obtained with the help of equations 
(11)* (12)* (4)land (8). Having thus determined «* Tg* Tg and Tg and choosing arbitrarily 
a convenient value for any one of the capacitors* the value of the remaining compo<- 
nents may then be determined with the help of equation (9), 
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Summary 

This paper describes the design and construction of a transistorized phase 
angle meter for measuring phase angle between two sinusoidal alternating 
voltages of the same frequency; it can also be used for measuring the power 
factor in an A,C, circuit. Though basically designed for use in a single-phase 
circuit, it can be adapted for measuring power factor in a balanced three-phase 
circuit. The advantages of the instrument described in this paper over the con¬ 
ventional electrodynamic and moving iron type power factor meters are: (i) high 
input impedance of voltage circuit; (») negligible power consumption in test 
circuit: and (Hi) good frequency characteristics. 

1 . Introduction 

The most commonly used instruments for the measurement of power factor of a 
circuit at power frequency are of cross-coil eiectrodynamic and moving iron types.^*^'^ 
Instruments employing electronic valve circuitry which have a wide frequency range 
have also been developedThis paper describes the design and construction 
of a transistorized phase angle meter which can be used for the measurement of phase 
angle between two alternating voltages of the same frequency. The same instrument 
can be adapted for the measurement of power factor angle in single-phase and balanced 
three-phase circuits. In this respect, it has definite advantages over the eiectrodynamic 
and moving iron type instruments which can be designed for use either in a single¬ 
phase or in a three-phase circuit only. Hie impedance of voltage circuit of the 
instrument described in this paper is very high; as such, it absorbs negligible power 
from the test circuit. Power for operating the moving system of the permanent 

* WHtteadiseiissionoAtiiUpiq^wiUberMsIfeduiitaiiil^ 

Tkk paper mat nedoal an Aagmt 19,1961. 
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magnet moving coil type indicating meter is obtained from an auxiliary source* Piz., 
a self-contained 12-volt dry cell which also operates the circuit transistors. While 
electrodynamic and moving iron type power factor meters^ are basically power frequency 
devices, the transistorized phase angle meter is not affected by frequency variation 
between 30 and 1,000 cycles per sec. The instrument performance is also unaffected by 
wide variations in the magnitudes of current and voltage from their rated values. Phase 
angle meters using electronic valves are comparatively more bulky because of the high 
tension D.C. power source needed for their operation. These instruments contain 
fragile components and hence require considerable precautions during transit and 
handling. The cost of the instruments using electronic valve is quite high. The 
transistorized equipment described in this paper is very light, compact, portable and 
less costly. In this respect, it has advantages over electronic equipment, although its 
frequency range is comparatively limited. 


2* Basic circuit and principle of operation 

The principle of operation of the transistorized instrument is explained from the 
basic circuit shown in Fig. t(i). Two sinusoidal alternating voltages Vi and V 2 , are connec¬ 
ted between the base and the emitter of the transistor T, through two high resistances 
Ri and Rf, so that either voltage can make the transistor conducting during the period 
of the negative half-cycle. Rectifiers and D 2 prevent short-circuiting between Vi 
and 02 . So long as the transistor conducts, the open-circuit voltage between the 
terminals a and b remains at zero if the small emitter-collector drop in the transistor is 
neglected. When the transistor stops conducting, its collector potential attains the 
value (— VX It follows, therefore, that the open-circuit voltage output across the 
terminals a and b remains at (— during the period when both the voltages i^x and 
p 2 > are simultaneously positive. During the rest of the period in each cycle, the voltage 
Po, falls to and remains at zero. Thus there will be rectangular block output voltage 
Po» in each cycle of the alternating voltages, Vi and v%. It is evident from Figs. I(ii) 
and (iii) that the block output is maximum when the input voltages are in phase 
and zero when they are 180° degrees out-of-phase. It is also obvious that the 
average value of the output voltage Vq, decreases linearly from its maximum value to 
zero as the phase angle between Vi and v% increases from 0 ^ to 180°. Fig. ](iv) 
shows the output voltage Vq, when 1^1 and are in phase. If a permanent magnet 
moving coil type indicating meter M, having a very high resistance is connected across 
a and b, its deflection indicates the average value of Vq. In other words, a linearly 
calibrated scale of M gives a measure of the phase angle between the two voltages, 
Vi and O 2 . It is to be noted that the maximum value of is the collector voltage 

VX 9inA hence the average value of over a c(»nplete cycle during die maximum 


output condition is 



which corresponds to the full scale indication in meter M. 


3. Actual drcidt for pbaae anfk nidgsiirem^ 

The actual circuit used for the measurement of phase angle between two sinusoidal 
altemaring voltages is shown in Fig. 2. Two similar potential transformers ii and t 2 , 
having md-roetal cores are used to derive the required voltages Vi and U|, from 
test vcdtages. Rectifiers Ds and D 4 , are used to prevent die positive half-^^des of W 
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and from appearing across the base and the emitter of transistor T. The rectifiers D 5 
and D®, are used to clip the negative half-cycle of 0% and Uj at a convenient pre¬ 
determined value, (— VX to avoid excessive current flow in the base-emitter circuit 
of transistor T* 



It has already been mentioned that if a D.C. meter of very high resistance is 
connected across a and b, it indicates the output voltage, u®. This requires a highly 
sensitive micro-ammeter to be connected across the terminals, a and b. However, the 
eff^ve input impedance of a comparatively low impedance indicating meter M, can 
be increased by introducing another transistor T^ connected across a and b, as shown 
in Fig. 2. This modification makes it possible to use a comparatively robust 
permanent magnet milli-ammeter M, as the indicating instrument. The switch Sj, is 
used to disconnect the collector supply voltage (— VX when the instrument is not in use. 

Initial adjustment of meter deflection 

From Figs. l(i) and (ii), it is seen that the indicating meter M, always gives 
maximum deflection when only one of the input voltages Ui, say, is present. Also, as 


has been already stated, this maximum deflection corresponds to y J which is die 
average value of Uo over a complete cycle of Ui. So the calibration of meter M, 
is done in terms of y ^ for full scale deflection. Sinos Aere mi^ be small 


vanations of the collector voltage (— VX the meter deflectkm should be adjusted over 
full scale with only one input voltage, say, immedtatdy b^ore a measuremmt. 
This adjustment is done Ae he^ of resistance in series wiA meter 
Thm* every time, faefdre any measurement is made, Ae mdicatiiig meter deflacAwi' 
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$houIcl be adjusted over full scale values by operating resistance Rc* During such an 
adjustment, only one input voltage say, should operate transistor T, while the 
other Input voltage Vg, is cut off from the transistor circuit by switch s^ (Fig. 2). 

Leading or lagging phase angle 

From Fig. I(iv), it is evident that the average value of the output voltage i;o, is the 
same Irrespective of whether one of the input voltages V 2 , say, lags or leads the other 
voltage Vi, by a certain angle. Thus, the indicating meter M, normally cannot discrimi* 
nate between the lagging or leading phase angle of V 2 with respect to Vi, This Is deter¬ 
mined as below. 

At first, the magnitude of the phase angle between Vi and V 2 is noted from meter 
deflection. The sign of the phase angle, i.c., whether 1^2 lags or leads Vi, is then deter¬ 
mined by injecting an auxiliary voltage Vi in series with t? 2 . When the auxiliary voltage 
Vi, which leads i ;2 by a certain angle is gradually increased in magnitude from zero 
by potentiometer P, the meter Indication of the angle progressively decreases from 
its previously noted value If V 2 lags Vi, whereas the indication increases if V 2 leads 
Vi, As seen from Fig. 2, the leading phase angle of U; with respect of V 2 is obtained by 
the C/?-network across a tertiary winding of the potential transformer t 2 , which 
normally yields V 2 . The switches S 3 and S 4 , are normally kept open; these 
two switches are closed only during the determination of polarity of phase angle 
between two input voltages. 

4. Circuit for measurement of power factor angle 

(0 Single-'phase load 

For the measurement of power factor angle of a single-phase load, the circuit 
shown in Fig. 3 can be used. A low resistance non-inductive shunt S, is connec¬ 
ted in series with the load circuit so that the voltage drop across it is in-phase with and 
proportional in magnitude to load current, it* The voltage Vi, obtained from the 
secondary of transformer ti, has negligible phase angle error because of the use of 
mu-metal core. The voltage Vi, is thus in-phase with and proportional to the load 
supply voltage. It is evident that the indication in meter M, corresponds to the 
phase angle between Vi and V 2 f i.e., between the supply voltage and the load current. 
This arrangement can thus be utilized as a power factor meter suitable for use in a 
single-phase circuit. However with this arrangement, the deflection on the scale 
of meter M, range between full scale to mid-scale (t.e., between 0 ^ to 90^ of the 
previous calibration) as the power factor angle of the load changes from 0 ° to 90^. 
Thus only one-half of the scale of meter M, is utilized if the circuit of Fig. 3 Is consi¬ 
dered. In the equipment developed by the authors, improvement as shown in Fig. 4 
is made over the circuit of Fig. 3, so that the complete scale calibration of M is utilized 
for the measurement of power factor angle in a single-phase circuit with the pointer 
indicating at the centre of the scale for 0 ^, and at the extreme left and right sides for 
90^ lagging and 90^ leading power factor angles respectively. 

From Fig. I, it is sem that if any one of the two voltages, V 2 , say, is given an angu¬ 
lar phase shift of 90^ lagging with respect to its original phase and then connected to 
trannslor T» the output vdtage Vq is zero when Us originally lags Oi by 90^ Under 
tlui conditioii* the average value of Vq increases linearly from zero to maximum as the 
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Fig. 3 

Ciftnit for meatarement of power factor angle of a tmgle«<pliate load 


phase angle of changes from 90® lagging through 0® to 90° leading'with respect to Vi* 
Thus the deflection in meter M, can be used to indicate the power factor angle of 
a single-phase load provided voltage Ug, is made proportional to load .current iu in 
magnitude but to lag it by 90° in phase. This has been achieved by the arrangement 
shown in Fig. 4 where a current transformer tg, is energized by passing load current (l, 
through its primary thereby yielding the secondary voltage, pg. The voltage Pg, is 
made linear with load current iu by introducing an air gap in the core of tg. The 
voltage Pi, is obtained from the load supply voltage by using the potential transformer, 
ti. A separate scale is provided in meter M, for this purpose. This scale graduated 
from 90® lagging through 0® to 90° leading corresponding to zero, centre and full scale 



Fig.4 

Osenit lor vMiSWWint ef power faetor aai^ 
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deflection respectively of meter M, serves the purpose of measuring the power factor 
angle. The nature of calibration of the graduations of meter M, for use as a phase angle 
meter and a power factor meter is shown in Fig. 5. In both the cases, the same 
graduations are used but separate calibrations are 'provided in either case. For 
measurements in single-phase load circuits, transformers ti and ta are utilized and 
potential transformer has no function. Connections of the primaries of ti 

and ts should be made in the test circuit with proper polarities so that there is no 
reversal of any of the voltages Vi and V 2 , in their secondaries which are permanently 
connected with the transistor and the meter circuits. These polarities are shown 
in Fig. 3 by dots. It is clear that the method of checking up of leading/lagging condi¬ 
tions as necessitated for phase angle measurement becomes redundant. 


fACtOH 



(a) Three-phase load 

The circuit modifications shown in Fig. 6 are introduced for adapting the same 
equipment for the measurement of power factor angle in a balanced three-phase circuit. 
In Fig. 6, potential transformer t 2 , which is identical to potential transformer t^, is 
utilized. For the measurement in a three-phase circuit, ti and t 2 are in Scott connec¬ 
tion with the three supply lines R, Y, and B of a balanced three-phase system. From 
the vector diagram (Fig. 7) for the circuit shown in Fig. 6, it is evident that voltage Vi 
1 $ proportional to and in-phase with the neutral-to-line voltage of phase R, and Vt is 
proportional to the line current of phase R, lagging it by 90^. This results in an 
indication in mster M, which corresponds to the power factor angle of the load 
connected to phase R, the principle of operation remaining exactly the same as in a 
single-phase circuit. The system being balanced, the power factor angle in the other 
phases, Y and B, are the same as that in phase R. 

5. Complete drctth diagram 

Rg. 8 shows the complete circuit diagram of the instrument which can be used as: 
( 1 ) a i^utfe angle meter; GO a power factor meter for a single-phase load; and 
Gti) a power factor meter for a balanced three-phase load. 
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# It THE tOWEH FACTOR ANGLE 

VECTOR NR It THE R« RHAtE TO NEUTRAL VOLTAGE 

Fig. 7 

Vector diagrtmof tliccirciiitiaFif. 6 

Initial adjustinent of the meter deflection is essential before any measurement is 
made. For this purpose, the supply source which yields voltage Vu across terminals I 
and 2. is connected to the transistor circuit, keeping switch in the off position. 

For the measurement of phase angle between two sinusoidal voltages, the test 
voltages are connected to the terminals t*'2 and 5*7 of potential transformers %% and t 2 ; 
switch st should be connected to position I during this measurement 

For the determination of power factor angle of a stnglo'phase bad, terminals 2 
and 3 should be connected tt^jjedier; ihe sui^y voltage has to be connected across die 
tenninak l«2* while the load should be connected across termimds M with swsldi i^ 

ailHrC Wm IKMRSQOn As 
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Fig. 8 

Complete circuit diagrum of the phase angle meter 

T, T' : Transistor 0C71 ; ti, : Potential transformer; t* : Current transformer ; M ; Micro-ammeter; 

and Di to Do : Selenium diodes 

Resistences in kilohm : R — 7 ; Ri ■■ 2.5 ; Rg = 2.5 and ~ 2 
Potentiometers : ^ 100 megohm ; and P — 50 kilohm 

Capacitance : C « 03 microfarad 
Voltages : Ke ~ — 12 volts ; and - P', =» — 2 volts 

The power factor angle of a balanced three-^phase load can be measured by connect 
ting terminal I of transformer ti to the middle tap terminal 6 of transformer (Scott 
method) and connecting the three lines of a balanced three-phase supply to terminals 
2, 5 and 7. During this measurement, terminals 2 and 3 are connected together and 
terminals 4, 5 and 7 connected to the three-phase load. The switch 8$, is to be kept 
in position 2 as in the single-phase power factor measurement. 

6. Calibratioii and performance tests 

Calibration of the scale of meter M, from zero to full scale for the measurement 
of phase angle between two alternating voltages was made at 50 cycles per sec. by keep¬ 
ing each of the voltages Vi and Ug, at l(X) volts. The phase shift of one of the voltages 
was Reeled by a pliMe shifting device consisting of standard condensers and resistances 
of known values. The meter was tested at different frequencies ranging from 30 to 
1,000 cydes per sec. Variations in the readings were within 2® between these extreme 
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limits. The meter was also tested for effects of voltage fluctuations at 50 cycles per sec. 
The test voltages were varied between 50 to 110% of the rated value and maximum 
deviation in the meter reading was noted to be within 3®. 

For the measurement of power factor angle of single*phase and three-phase loads 
(balanced), load circuits were built up with standard condensers and resistances of 
known values. 

7. Oinclimons 

The most outstanding feature of the transistorized phase angle meter is that it com¬ 
bines in a single equipment the functions of three separate instruments, e.^., (i) phase 
angle meter for the measurement of phase angle between two separate sources of supply; 
(ii) power factor meter for a single-phase load; and (iii) power factor meter for a 
balanced three-phase load. 

In this sense, it can be claimed to be unique of its kind. The frequency range of 
a transistorized phase angle meter is however lower than the conventional electronic 
phase angle meter, though it is immensely superior to the electrodynamic and moving 
iron type power factor meters by virtue of its greater frequency range and higher input 
impedance. It can be very conveniently used as an inexpensive laboratory instrument 
as a phase angle meter cum power factor meter. 
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Summary 

A new transistorized device is used in party line telephone working 
by which different subscribers can be separately and selectively called unlike 
the party line working in a C. B, system. In this method^ the bell of the 
called subscriber only rings daring calling and as many as twenty different 
subscribers may be included in the same party using the same pair of lines. 

Introduction 

In manual rural telephone systems, some subscribers usually share a pair of 
telephone lines, A and B, say, as the traffic per subscriber is not heavy. Different 
subscribers are called by sending selective number of rings through A or B wire ; in this 
case a maximum number of six subscribers can be included in one party. A new 
transistorized selective method is described in this paper by means of which as many 
as twenty subscribers can be included in a party and in which it is not necessary to send 
different trains of ringing current. The different subscribers are provided with 
different voltage operated transistorized selectors and D.C. bells ; and these are operated 
by sending definite values of D.C. voltages from the operator. The system is suitable 
for 22«volt C.B. operation and not for magneto systems. 

Theory of selectiiig device 

With two complementary transistors, P-N-P and N-P-N, a circuit is possible which 
can select a particular range of D.C. voltage just as a band-pass filter can pass only a 
particular band of frequencies. Such a circuit is shown in Fig. I. 

When both the transistors arc non-conducting the output voltage is zero ; also when 
both of them are conducting, the output voltage is zero. If, however, P-N-P transistor 
conducts only and N-P-N transistor remains non-conducting, the output voltage 
becomes positive. Initially both the transistors are kept non-conducting by giving 
a positive bias voltage on the emitter of N-P-N by Ri and a negative bias 
voltage on the emitter of P-N-P by R^ If an input voltage is applied with the 
polarities as shown in Fig. 1 having its centre point earthed, the base of N-P-N is given 
some positive voltage and if it exceeds the bias voltage of the emitter, it starts conducting; 
similarly the base of P-N-P is given some negative voltage and when it exceeds 
the bias voltage on its emitter, it also starts to conduct. Now, if the bias voltage on 
P-N-P is less than that on N-P-N, the P-N-P transistor starts conducting at a 
lesser input vokage than the N-P-N transistor. For the input voltage at which P-N-P 
conducts only, an output voltage is obtained. Thus, by applying suitable bias voltages 


* WrfllSBditeassieB on ddspi^gnr will be received untff July 31,1^ 
Thkpaper wm reeeioei on Afareh 1964, 
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to the two transistors, output voltages can be obtained at different definite values of 
input voltages only. By havings uch voltage selecting devices at the different way 
stations and by sending different voltages from the control station, the required selection 
can be effected. 



Fif. 1 

A sslactiiig circiiit with two complementary transistors 
Operator’s cord circiiit 

The operator’s cord circuit is provided with additional double-pole single-throw 
switches connected at one end across suitable different tapped points of a resistor as 
shown in Fig. 2. The resistor haying its middle point earthed, is connected across a 
battery. The other ends of the switches are connected to the ring key as shown in 
Fig. 2. When calling any particular subscriber, the operator inserts the calling plug 
into the jack of the required party line and after operating the ring key, presses the 
appropriate switch corresponding to the subscriber number in the party. Thus, the 
required equal positive and negative voltages are connected to the lines of the party and 
the selector unit of the required subscriber only is operated and his bell starts 
rini^ng. 

Sdbscriber’s apparaliit 

The circuit of the selecting unit in the subscriber's set for ringing is shown in 
Fig. 3. A separate D.C bell is provided and it works firomthe local battery when the 
station is calted When the subscriber tiJces up his receiver, the cradle switch contacts 
dkobnnect the selector unit from the lines; simultaneously, the idephone set is oonneo 
ted to the lines and ccmversation carried out. The selector units at the diflerent 
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subscriber sets are given such values of Ri and that they are operated by the 
application of different distinct values of D.C. voltages. When any subscriber takes 
up his telephone set for calling, the lines are looped and the calling lamp indicator 
glows at the exchange. With the help of the operator, any subscriber can get 
connection with any other subscriber within his own group. The exchange voltage 
of 22 volts exceeds the operating voltage of any of the subscribers and so when speech 
transmission takes place, there is no possibility of any of the selectors being operated. 

BSeriti of the tystem 

The system has the following advantages over the usual party line telephone 
working: 

(i) In each party using the same pair of lines, there may be as many as 

twenty subscribers against the maximum number of six or so in the 
usual system; 

(ii) When any subscriber is called, the bells of the other subscribers are 

not affected ; and hence the uncalled subscribers are not disturbed; 

(iii) The subscriber is not required to be sufficiently alert for distinguishing 

the particular type of ring for his call; 

(iv) The operator is not required to send different numbers of ringing 

current and hence he is not required to be very careful when 
calling; and 

(v) As all the bells are not connected across the lines and all of them 

do not ring simultaneously, and also, as the selecting units draw 
either no current or very small currents, the lines are not over¬ 
loaded during calling and a high ringing current is not required 
to be sent. Also, a small D.C. power is necessary during calling. 

Conclusioiis 

It is true that additional transistor selecting units are required in a system 
and this involves additional cost, but the price of transistors is likely to come down 
and it may not be s6 costly to have additional selecting units. As the advantages 
of the system described are many they may be used with advantage in all party line 
telephones working in a C.B. system. 
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Summary 

This paper relates to design and development of infra-red filters to trans¬ 
mit the near end infra-red band and attenuate the visible as well as the far end 
infra-red bands. Filters of this type designed and developed are: (i) plastic films 
of polyvinyl alcohol with two different dyes on glass plates, and (ii) plastic 
films of polyvinyl alcohol with two different dyes laminated between two 
glass plates and are characterized by the transmission band from 0.8 micron 
to 2.8 microns with transmittance percentage from 70 to 80 over the above 
transmission band, and with transmittance percentage from 3 to \0 over the 
attenuation bands. The effect of * concentration of dyes* and "thickness of film* 
on transmission characteristics has been studied. The effect of different 
dyes on sharpness of cut-off has been examined. These filters have their 
application in infra-red communication system terminal equipment, 

L Introduction 

The near end and far end infra-red waves can be utilized for communication and 
guidance respectively. The near end infra-red waves were used for the purposes of 
communication during the Second World War mainly as a result of experiments carried 
out in Germany, the U.K. and the U.S.A., much of which is unknown. No systematic 
study on this subject has been made so far in this country. 

Infra-red communications which can be established generally over a distance of 10 
to 20 miles have the following advantages : 

(i) Privacy of communication as a result of narrow band width, lack of side 

lobes and forward scatter as well as easy removal of visible band by 
optical filter ,* 

(ii) Freedom from interference as a result of narrow band width ; 

(iii) Securing of additional channels over and above radio channels in use ; 

(iv) Simplicity and low cost of equipment; and 

(v) Long range capability both for day and night operation. 

To establish reliable infra-red communication systems, it is necessary to make 
intensive studies on terminal equipment and devices like infra-red sources, modulators 
and detectors, infra-red filters of all types, and propagation of infra-red waves. 

* Wrilteii disenssioii on this paper will be received until July 31« 19S5. 

. jys paper was meivoi im March IS, 
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2. Earlier works on infra«*red filters 

Scientists in foreign countries have worked on a variety of infra-red filters for 
different wave bands. 

Banning^ has worked on the practical methods of making and using multilayer 
filters. This type of filters is prominent for the band between 0.3 to 1.5 microns. 
There are also a few filters of this type in 1.5 microil range, but most of them are in the 
0.3 to 0.8 micron band. As the constituents required for the preparation of such filters 
are not available and also the range required by the author is different, this type has not 
been considered. 

Blout, et aP have described the method of preparing infra-red filters using poly¬ 
vinyl chloride and polyvlnylidene chloride. These filters are of the absorption type 
and consist of organic dyes dissolved in plastics. The author of this paper has made 
infra-red transmitting filters by the conversion of the plastic supporting medium itself 
to a light absorbing structure rather than by the additon of extrinsic absorbing substan¬ 
ces. Due to non-availability of the constituents, it has not been possible to try this type 
of filter. 

Further, Blout, et aP and also Shenk, et aP have published works on infra-red 
filters. 

3. Present work 

The work presented in this paper relates to the development of near end infra-red 
filters from films of polyvinyl alcohol with different dyes either on glass plates or lami¬ 
nated between two glass plates. Three types of filters have been developed; (i) filters 
in which the plastic itself has been used as the supporting material; (ii) filters in which 
the plastic film has been deposited on a glass plate and baked after it has dried up ; and 
(iii) filters in which a very thin plastic film has been laminated between two glass plates 
of equal dimensions and thickness. 

4. Design considerations 

Infra-red filters are designed to transmit the maximum of infra-red and the 
minimum of usual radiation for a particular system. The infra-red filters evolved and 
discussed in this paper have been designed to be used with a tungsten filament 
lamp source. 

The effectiveness of a filter for the near end infra-red region can be described by 
comparing the transmission of radiation affecting the eye with the transmission of radia¬ 
tion which will actuate the receiver.^ The effective visual transmission of a filter, T*,, 
is given by 

1 VFAfA/AdX 

- ( 1 ) 

jvFA/AdX 

where X is the wavelength, 4 ;^ the relative luminosity function for the eye, TX the 
transmistton of the filter and Ix the ^aectral intensity of the source.* 


a is wed with Vj/, f / and K, it is to be trested as a tuHix. 
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The effective infra-red transmission 7*^, is given by 

1 Rx Tx IX dX 

n p (2) 

Rx Ix dx 

Theoretically, the integrals are to be taken from X 0 to X a. , but actually, the inte¬ 
gration needs only to extend over the limited wavelength range in which the increment 
makes a significant contribution. The values of TX. /A, RX and have been taken 
from another paper.'* 


It will be noted that 7, differs for different filters when used with different receivers. 
For a particular receiver, the figure of merit Af, of an infra-red filter can be 


. 7 , . . . 

expressed by the ratio The merit ratings increase as the transmission curve is 
* 0 

moved to longer wavelengths, since the visible transmission decreases at a greater rate 
than the infra-red transmission. 


5. Fabrication technique employed 

The glassware used for the preparation of the solution were first thoroughly cleaned 
with distilled water. A weighed quantity of polyvinyl alcohol was dissolved in a 
measured quantity of distilled water. In order to dissolve the polyvinyl alcohol powder 
completely in water, the above solution was stirred by a mechanical stirrer for about 7 
hours. This solution and a weighed quantity of dye, also dissolved in distilled water, 
were then allowed to stand at rest for one night, so that the air bubbles formed in the 
solution during the process of dissolving may disappear. For one trial, the dye used 
was napthol green B and for the second trial, the dye was calcomine diazo blue B 2 RD. 

Next day a measured quantity of the solution was poured over plates of methyl 
methacrylate sheet and these plates were dried up at room temperature. It took about 
38 hours for the film to dry. Since polyvinyl alcohol is a hygroscopic material, it 
takes a long time for the film to dry. Also, the humidity of the atmosphere was high. 
The dimensions of the film w^ere selected as 7.7 cm. X 4.8 cm. to enable this to be used 
with Perkin Elmers infra-red spectrophotometer no. 221. With this particular spectro¬ 
photometer, only rectangular films of 7.7 cm. X 4.8 cm, size could be used satisfactorily 
for accurate measurements. After the film was dry, it was kept in an oven maintained 
at 100®C. for about 6 hours for baking. Next the films were stripped off from the methyl 
methacrylate sheet plates. It is only with this particular sheet that the films could be 
stripped off. The thickness of the film thus obtained was 0.05 mm. The spectral 
characteristics of this film framed in a cardboard frame are shown in Fig. I. 

For the second trial, glass plates of 7.7 cm. X 4.8 cm. were procured and another 
solution, prepared in the same manner as explained earlier, was poured over the glass 
plates. The same process was adopted for drying and baking the coated glass plates. 
In this case, the baked film could not be stripped off from the glass plate. The thick¬ 
ness of the film was found to be 0.05 mm. The spectral characteristics of these filters 
are shown in Fig. 2. This plastic film, if necessary, can be polished to restore 
its mirror-like finish. 
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Fig. 1 

TnHMMiwfam cwrvMof nwr infranradbaiid 
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For the third trial, a thin film of dyed polyvinyl alcohol solution, obtained as ex¬ 
plained in the first two trials, was laminated between two glass plates of 7.7 cm. X 4.8 
cm. X 0.285 cm. These laminated films were dried and baked in the same way as in 
the previous two cases. In this case, the thickness of the film was very small. The 
spectral characteristics of this type of filter are shown in Fig. 3. 


I 

I 



mkiiornTti m micMHs 


Fig. 3 

Trantmitsioii carve of m filter lor near uifra<^red band 


All the three trials were repeated with both the dyes separately many times with 
different concentrations of constituents and different thicknesses of film. 

6. Stability of filters 

The stability of the above types of filter has been found to be good up to lOO^C., 
but if heated beyond this, the films get charred. Both the plastic film and the glass 
laminated types of filters are essentially inert at room temperature and in humidity. 
At present, they can be used continually at temperatures up to I00®C. 

The strength of the filters depends upon the relative humidity of the surrounding 
atmosphere. The film is water soluble, but its sensitivity to water can be decreased 
by formaldehyde! chromium components, certain dyestuffs, dibasic acids, and copper, 
zinc and ammonium compounds. These filters are also mechanically strong and hard, 
and can be easily moulded and bounded. These types of filters arc effective over the 
wavelengdi range of 0.8 to 2.6 nucrons in the near infra-red band. The filters should be 
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as small in volume as possible f.e., very thin and as large in area as possible, for 
cooling, 

7. Transmission characteristics of filters 

The transmission characteristics of the filters were measured with Perkin Elmers 
infra-red spectrophotometer no. 221, under the following conditions; 

(i) The source of light was a Nernst glower ; 

(ii) The prism used was of sodium chloride ; 

(iii) The range of the spectrophotometer with a sodium chloride prism was 

1 to 15 microns ; 

(iv) The speed of the instrument was maintained at 2/4; 

(v) Resolution of the instrument was 927 ; 

(vi) Response was 1,100; 

(vii) Gain of the instrument was 2 ; 

(viii) Suppression of the instrument was nil; and 
(ix) The scale was 1:1. 

The characteristics of the filters taken under the above settings are shown in Figs. I, 
2 and 3 for each sample prepared. The effects of: (i) the concentration of the dye ;and 
(ii) the thickness of the film on transmission characteristics have been studied in Figs. 4 
and 5. From a study of Figs. 1 to 3, the following observations can be made : 

(i) From Figs. 1, 2 and 3, it can be said that the spectral characteristics of 

Fig. 3 are more suitable for use in a communication system than those of 
Figs. I and 2. The percentage of transmission in the case of unsuppor¬ 
ted and dyed polyvinyl alcohol film (Fig. 1) is higher than that in the 
other two cases (Figs. 2 and 3). That is, if the transmission in the 
case of Fig. I is 90%, the transmission in the other two cases will be 
75 to 80%. In the case of unsupported PVA film, there are two points 
at which the percentage transmission decreases and then increases. 
In the other two cases, after the cut-off point is reached at 2.65 microns, 
the percentage transmission does not generally increase up to 15 microns 
which can be scanned with the available spectrophotometer. The 
effects of concentration and thickness of film have been studied with 
reference to a plastic filter of PVA with two different dyes on glass 
plates; 

(ii) The effect of concentration of naphthol green B dye can be seen from 

Fig. 4 while the thickness has remained the same. It is observed that 
with increase in the concentration of the dye, the transmittance per- 
collage in die pass band just decreases by a very small amount, but die 
sharpness of the rise mi cut-off get improved. In the case df calconi^ 
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diazo blue B 2 RD, the effect of concentration of the dye is to decrease 
the transmittance percentage and the sharpness of the cut-off also gets 
affected; and 

(iii) The effect of the thickness of the film dyed with naphthol green B (the 
concentration of the dye remaining the same) can be seen from Fig. 5. 
With an increase in the thickness of the film, the transmittance 
percentage in the pass band decreases by a small amount but the 
sharpness of cut-off remains almost the same. Also, with smaller 
thickness, the transmittance does not change beyond the cut-off point. 



Fig, 4 

Traimiiittioii curvet of filters lor near infra-red band 

The effect of increase in the thickness of the film dyed with calcomine diazo blue 
BtRD> is also to decrease the transmittance percentage; but the decrease in this case is 
much greater than in the previous case. In this case, the cut-ofF is also affected, as 
can be seen from Fig. 6. 

8. Discuamn 

The plastic filters under discussion are directly dyed polyvinyl alcohol films on 
glass plate as well as thin plastic films laminated between two glass plates. The 
advantages of these types of filter are that direct dyes generally have sharper cut-ofis. 
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The efficiency of tuch filters for a particular wavelength cut-off depends upon the shape 
of the absorption characteristic which in turn depends upon the molecular structure of 
the dye used* For satisfactory suppression of side bands, an auxiliary broad band filter 
may be used to eliminate the unwanted wavelengths. In the near infra-red end, it is 



Fig. 5 

TransinistieB cams of filters for near infra-red band 


difficult to find suitable auxiliary filter for some wavelengths and these may have to be 
made of a crystalline semiconducting material such as germanium or silicon. In some 
teseSy the use of auxiliary filter results in an appreciable reduction in peak transmission 
in the composite filter. When the two are used in conjunction, the transmission of the 
eombinad filter differs considerably. 

Dyes suitable for infra-red filters produce a gradual sloping of the absorption 
diaracteriitics on die long wavelengtii side. Addition of dyes and filters can be made 
leadily, since polyvinyl alcohol has got excellent compatibility characteristics. Dyes 
in pii^c fiber is necessary because they absorb all the visible band. 

Good i^«fiiqp|)orting filters of dyed polyvinyl alcohol could be fidiricated widiout 
tlie jsdkiitioii of t p!|Otictxer» dnoe thefilm ccmtain 2 to 3% water at 35% relative humidity, 
and teate liei a pliitid&ni actitm. Hastic filers JmoA a large percentage of vmbfe 
1^1 and tmmk tite tiw ndn-tad wavdengliis sattefiartorily. 
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Fif. 6 

TrantnuMioD curvet of fihert for near infra-red band 


9. Conditsiont 

From the discussion, the following conclusions can be arrived at: 

(i) Near end infra-red filters suitable for infra-red communication system 

have been developed from: (a) plastic films of polyvinyl alcohol with 
two different dyes on glass plates; and (b) plastic films of PVA with 
two different dyes laminated between two glass plates. 

The transmission band is from 0.73 to 2.6 microns in the case of naphthol 
green B dye and from 0.65 to 2.63 microns in the case of calcomine 
diazo blue BfRD; 

(ii) The effect of concentration of dyes is to increase or decrease the trans« 

mittance percentage depending upon the nature of the dye and its 
concentration. In the case of naphthol green B dye, the higher the 
concentration the better is the cut-off on either side, and the effect on 
the transmittance percentage very little, whereas in the case of calcomine 
diazo blue B|RD, its higher concentration affects the transmittance 
percentage and also the cut-off; 

(iii) The effect of thicimess of the film is to affect the transmittance percentage 

depending upcm the nature of die dye as well as the diidcness; and 
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(iv) The effect of different dyes on the sharpness of cut-off is evident in the 
case of naphthol green B, whereas this effect is not much pronounced 
in the case of calcomine diazo blue B 2 RD. This effect may be due 
to the molecular structure of the dye. 
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REPORT OF THE PAPER MEETINGS IN THE ELECTRONICS AND 
TELECOMMUNICATION ENGINEERING DIVISION AT THE FORTY- 
FIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, LUCKNOW, 
FEBRUARY 19-26, 1965 

Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, A.M.I.E.E., M.S., Ph.D., M.I.E., Retiring Chairman, Elec¬ 
tronics and Telecommunication Engineering Division, opened the proceedings by 
delivering the Divisional Address, and also presided over the proceedings.* 

DR. A. K. CHATTERJEE (M ), RETIRING CHAIRMAN, 

ELECTRONICS AND TELECOMMUNICATION ENGINEERING DIVISION 

1 have great pleasure in extending a very cordial welcome to all the members and 
guests who have taken all the trouble to attend the 45th Annual Convention of the 
Institution and, in particular, this Paper Meeting of the Electronics and Telecommuni¬ 
cation Engineering Division. I hope you will be able to gainfully utilize your time in 
discussions and exchange of technical knowledge. I also hope that your stay at this 
beautiful city of Lucknow will be enjoyable. 

It is customary for the Chairman to review the progress in a field of engineering 
related to the Division at the Annual Convention. Last year, in my Address, I 
referred briefly to the progress in ‘control engineering* and some significant develop¬ 
ments, such as adaptive and optimal control systems. It seems worthwhile to look into 
the field of computers, and consider our own problems vis-^a-vis computer applications. 

Computing machines, though made as early as the 17th century, have undergone 
fantastic developments only during the last decade and a half. These developments 
have been on two separate lines, differing mainly on the components and principle of 
operation involved. The two broad classifications are thus the analogue and the 
digital computers. The review that follows will mainly be in terms of these two 
broad classifications. However, it must be mentioned that of late the hybrid 
techniques involving both analogue and digital computer principles are finding increased 
applications. 

Progress in analogue computer technology 

Broadly speaking, analogue computer is a device in which the variables are 
analogous to those of the problem to be solved. A simple example of an analogue com¬ 
puting equipment is the common slide rule. In the 19208, efforts were made to speed 
up the process of more complex mathematics putting the electrons to work and the 
electrical analogue computer was born. Such computers perform a direct simulation 
of a physical system. A good example is the A.C. network analyzer used by the power 
industry for planning the electrical system operation and growth. This direct analogue 
device is less versatile, however, than the mathematical analogue computer in which the 
individual parts are the analogues of the terms in the equations describing the system 
under study. The mathematical analogue computer contains devices that perform 

* The Paper Meetings in the Electronics and Telecommunication Engineering Division commenced at 
2.00 p.tn. on February 22,1963. 
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various mathematical operations such as addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
integration. The majority of the analogue computers in use are of this type, and have 
come to be known as 'differential analyzers’. A mechanical device was first built in 1931 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, U.S.A., by Dr. Vannevar Bush. 

These analogue computers have since been developed and the majority of then 
incorporate electronic devices such as operational amplifiers, etc. The electronic 
differential analyzer has been an extremely useful tool in solving the mathematical 
equations of physical systems. Thus, any complex system whose performance may be 
written down in terms of differential equations could be studied by setting up on a 
computer in the laboratory. A unique and important feature of the simulation of the 
system in the laboratory is the ability to give the operator a physical ‘feel* for the 
problem being solved, since the computer behaves, in a very real sense, just as the 
dynamic system under investigation. In the area of nonlinear system analysis and 
design, the use of analogue computer became almost indispensable. A large number of 
problems encountered in engineering practice are inherently nonlinear, and analogue 
computers are invaluable aids in the study of such systems. Besides this, the accuracy 
and speed obtainable with analogue computers are sufficient for a wide variety of appli¬ 
cation in simulation and control. 

Apart from the study of complex systems, analogue computers have been used as 
parts of the control loop for mechanization. Examples of such use are radar tracking 
systems of an aircraft, interceptor and fire control. Other examples of the systems in 
operation today which use analogue computers for actuation are intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, training simulation devices of various types such as flight trainers, steel mill 
tandem cold rolling mill controls, economic dispatch computers for the automatic 
control of electrical power systems and many others. These examples of use need a 
special 'kind of job and hence they are known as special purpose analogue computers to 
distinguish them from the general purpose analogue computer used in the laboratory for 
study of any kind of problem. Although this kind of computer does not have the broad 
programming flexibility of a general purpose computer, this is an advantage rather than 
a limitation. For example, great precision and accuracy can be designed into the special 
purf>ose computer and the cost can be relatively low since the computer contains only 
those components needed for a given application. During the past decade, the use of 
such special purpose analogue computers in the field of industrial process control has 
increased by leaps and bounds. Petrochemical industries, iron and steel, power and 
many others have used such computers for optimization of process operations. 

Progress in digital comimters 

In 1940, the digital computer was bom. This was another electronic approach 
to solve complex mathematical equation. The first ones used relays or vacuum tubes 
to apply the very simple system of recognizing two states of an object; yes or no, tme or 
false, 0 or I* This method of recognizing 0 or I, called the binary system, is the basic 
tool of all digital computers. In the early 1950*8, only a few digital computers were 
built by the universities in the U.S.A. Most of the educational institutions possessing 
a computer initiated computer courses for the faculty and the post-^graduate students. 
I^e proliferation of computer was rapid and during the last decade computers were to 
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be found in almost every sector of economy in technically advanced countries like the 
U.S.A., U.K. and West Germany. 

The digital computer may be defined ‘as a device that does arithmetic/ Actually, 
all a digital computer can do is to add, subtract, multiply and divide, along with such 
other operations as simple decisions, etc. Strictly speaking, it does only one operation 
and that is, just add. The other arithmetic manipulations follow from this basic 
operation. But the power of digital computer lies in carrying out this operation at 
fantastic speeds. Thus, some of the modern computers does the addition operation 
in a few microseconds. The Control Data 6600 system, the fastest computer at present, 
takes only 0.4 microsecond for addition. 

The application of digital computers can be divided into three broad classifications; 
data processing, science and engineering application and lastly real-time control or, as 
sometimes called, on-line control. The electronic data processing or E.D.P., as it is 
usually called, refers to the application of computers for business and commercial 
purposes. The military system market in the U.S.A. has always been a keystone of the 
data processing industry’s technological development. A major trend which has 
occurred in the last decade has been the rapid rise in the development of computer 
services. Establishment of computing centres by the manufacturers of computer 
equipment has resulted in the application of the data processing techniques by many 
smaller firms in their operations using the local E.D.P. service centre. This avoids a 
major investment in a machine installation. 

The Federal Government and the manufacturing sector of the economy in the 
U.S.A. are the largest users of data processing equipment. In this sector, computers 
are utilized in a wide range of standard functional areas such as production planning, 
financial and accounts processing, warehouse and Inventory control of research and 
development data analysis and calculations. The transport industry such as railroads, 
installed computers for accounting and financial operations as well as for processing the 
freight traffic and rate calculation. The communications industry, public utilities, 
wholesale and retail trade, the financial institutions such as banks and even service 
organizations like hotels, hospitals and law associations have also used E.D.P. for 
their normal operations. 

In the field of scientific and engineering applications, digital computers have been 
used for a variety of uses, purposes numerous to enumerate. These include the 
calculation involved in plann designing, construction operation and other engineering 
activities. 

Today there is considerable activity in the field of real-time controls or on-line 
computer control. Earlier applications of this technique were in the form of computer- 
assisted numerical machine tool control systems in the manufacturing industry. The 
power industry installed real-time control of load assignment and dispatching. One 
of the most significant computer applications in recent time is in the field of process 
control. Process control system performs one or more of the following functions in the 
operation of a complete process : data reduction, data logging and complete data control. 
K the system performs all the three functions, it is termed a ‘closed loop’ operation. 
More than 50 closed loop systems have been installed in the process industries, primarily 
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for petrochemical applications. The use of the digital computer for process control is 
very recent, and dates back to March 1959, when the first chemical plant was put under 
the direct control computer. By 1963, about 310 process control computers have come 
into existence in various industries as shown^ in Table 1. 


Table 1 

Data of process control computers in industry 


Industry 

wtSSm 

France 

U.K. 

1 

Japan 

Germany 

Italy 

Other 

countries 

Total 

Power 

61 1 

17 

1 

5 


1 

4 

2 

99 

Chemical 

36 

5 

1 


1 

- 

3 

49 

Steel 

31 

4 

10 


5 

2 

5 

39 

Petrol 

21 

1 

1 


-> 

~ 

1 

24 

Paper , 

IB 

11 

— 


1 

1 

— 

22 

Gas 

7 

— 


^^9 

1 

— 

’ i 

9 

Cement 

3 

- 

— 

2 

- 


— 

5 

Television 

4 

1 

— 

— 

- 

1 

— 

4 

Miscellaneous 

27 

8 

2 

— 

— 


1 

38 

Total 

208 

36 

i 19 

17 

9 

7 

1 13 

309 

i 


Rapid improvement in digital computer technology has made this class of computers 
faster, more versatile and accurate; and placed the analogue computer to an inferior posi¬ 
tion. But to the system designer, the mathematical model offered by the analogue 
type still remains indispensable. Hybrid computing elements combining both analogue 
and digital techniques are being employed and analogue computers are becoming faster. 
We thus have the operational digital integrators, multipliers and resolvers replacing the 
corresponding conventional components, which not only speed up solutions and increase 
accuracy, but also maintain the direct mode! of computation. 

Computers and their use in India 

The A.C. network calculator at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, was in¬ 
stalled in 1950, and has since then been the workhorse of power industry in the country. 
The electronic differential analyzer, i.e., the mathematical analogue computer, has 
found its application only in a few organizations in the country, and the total number 
in use at present may not be more than 10. 

The applications of E.D.P. are to be found in TISCO, the Life Insurance Corporation 
of In£a, Hindustan Steel Ltd., Delhi Qoth Mills Ltd., and a few such organizations. 
The itotal computer installations which are used for this purpose is expected to be of the 
ordj^ir of 25 or so in the near future. The scientific and engineering digital computer 
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installations are at the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay ; the Delhi 
University; the Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur; the Guindy Engineering College, 
Madras ; the University of Roorkee; and the Defence Laboratories, Hyderabad. About 
a dozen organizations like the Central Mechanical Engineering Institute, Durgapur, the 
A.I.T.R.A., etc., have placed orders for such computers. 

The above review indicates clearly that our use of these modern tools is rather very 
meagre. The use of these devices is often erroneously related to the standard of living 
and a conclusion is drawn that computers will bring in a new unemployment threat. 
It is, however, undeniable that computers can contribute to increase productivity 
by a marked increase in material wealth. A country like ours requires rapid rise in 
productivity in order to offer a decent standard of living. To this end, automation will 
undoubtedly play an important part and help in bringing the vast production of goods 
that we need in future. The increase in production will naturally create nev/ jobs in the 
distribution of goods, such as transport, shipping, etc., which will compensate for the 
corresponding reduction of employment in industry through automation. Thus, the 
problem is to fully exploit the economic potential available in the country with only a 
few working in the industry, and this calls for good management with the help 
of computers. 

Computers can aid the planner in making a thorough investigation of the various 
alternatives for action at a rapid rate, and it must be admitted that we are guilty of not 
utilizing fully the potentialities of a valuable tool like the computer in the various sec¬ 
tions of our economy. It has been claimed that electronic digital computers are being 
made in China since 1958 and are now serving many branches of their national economy. 
Computers have been used for designing and building more than a dozen huge dams. 
As against these, our present method of approach is outdated and ineffective. That the 
qualitative evaluation of the various alternatives involved in a complex decision in 
matters of vital importance, like food production, requires the use of computers need 
hardly be emphasized. Let us hope that in the years to come, this vital tool for working 
out our Five Year Plans and implementing them will be utilized at all levels and in 
various sectors of our country to raise the standard of living of our people in the quickest 
possible time. 

Reference 

I. D. N. Truscott. ‘Computers in Control of Processes’. Electronics and Powery 
June 1964. 
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ONE AMPLIFIER SIMULATION OF THIRD ORDER SYSTEMS* 

G. K. Aggarwal 

Non-^member 

Summary 

This paper gives a set of six tables which are found to be useful in synthe¬ 
sizing various forms of third order linear transfer functions, using a chain of 
inverted L-sections of passive resistor-capacitor elements in conjunction with 
a single operational amplifier. The actual procedure for synthesizing such 
transfer functions using this technique is illustrated. 

Introduction 

In his earlier communications, the author has discussed a most general network 
configuration which, in conjunction with a single operational amplifier, can simulate any 
order of linear transfer functions. The network, shown in Fig. 1, consists of a chain of 
inverted L-sections comprising resistor-capacitor combinations and one operational 
amplifier to which this chain of L-sectlons forms a multi-path input-feed passive 
network. 

An impedance-admittance (Z-Y) table, first developed by the author, enables the 
voltage transfer function of this chain of L-sections (and including the operational 
amplifier) to be written straightaway without performing actually the usual nodal or 
star-delta transformation analysis. A thorough treatment of the network has been given 
for a general form of third order linear systems.^ The design analysis of the network 
has also been performed for simulating ten forms of fourth order linear systems.^ Also, 
a very generalized treatment of the network for fourth order linear systems has been 
presented.^ 

Contrary to what many authors^*'^ have apprehended, the above network has yielded 
itself to a manageable design analysis up to, at least, fourth order linear transfer functions. 

In favour of using this technique for special problems where economy of equipment 
is of paramount importance, it is a suggestion from the author that one would probably 
fear the imperfections of passive circuit elements less than those of the operational 
amplifiers which, if used in larger number, introduce errors at every step owing to their 
departure from the ideal. In all the circuits discussed by the author, the number of 
passive circuit elements has been kept to the minimum. 

The network, shown in Fig. 2, can simulate a large class of third order linear trans¬ 
fer functions, the admittances (K s) comprising parallel resistor-capacitor combinations, 
in general. The purpose of this paper is to enlist a number of alternative combinations 
of the resistors and the capacitors for the Y's in this network to simulate various forms 
of third order linear transfer functions. In selecting these alternatives, an attempt is 
made to keep the number of circuit elements to the minimum. 

^Presented at the Paper Meeting in the Electronics and Telecommunication Engineering Division at the 
45th Annual G>nvcntion at Lucknow, February, 19-26,1%5. 
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Fig. 1 


Network comprising a chain of inverted L«sections 



Fig. 2 

Network for simulating third order linear transfer functions 


Theory 

In Tables 1 to 6, the as and the i*s are all real, positive, non-zero constants. The 
range of values of the a’s and i’s for 'which simulation is possible by choosing any of 
these alternatives is limited by the fact that the resistor-capacitor values have to be all 
real and positive. 


The transfer function, , of the network in Fig. 2, to which Tables I to 6 refer, 
Cl 

can be shown to be^ 

___ _ ,,, 

V, y, y5+(yi+y,) (y,+y 4 +y*) ymyi +y2+ ys) y, y,+y, y* (y4+ y,) ^ 


The analysis procedure will be to take any possible choice of Y*s suited for simulat¬ 
ing the given form of the third order linear transfer function and substitute the chosen 
values of Y*s in equation (1). Then we need to determine the values of the resistors and 
the capacitors equating the corresponding terms in equation (1) and in the given transfer 
function. This analysis will also bring out the restrictions on the system constants, i.c., 
the a’s and t’s under which that particular alternative can simulate the given form 
of the linear transfer functions. In general, all these constraints are not common to 
all the alternatives so that the overall range of applicability of the network as a whole 
is quite wide. The entire set of alternatives contained in Table 6 has been worked out 
in an earlier communication.* A simple example taken from Table 2 is worked out 
here for illustration. 
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Table I 


F(s) 


03 S* + flis S* + Q] S + i 


1 

Resistor 

Capacitor 

Parallel 

resistor-capacitor 

combination 

Zero admittance 

Vi. n. n 

y4.y« 

Y, 


Vi. n. Vb 

n. yi 

y« 

— 

y,. Vs. y* 

y 2 . y« 

y« 



Table 2 


Fis) = 


— fci s_ 

03 4 ® -b 03 s“ + Qi s + 1 


Resistor 

Capacitor 

Parallel 

resistor-capacitor 

combination 

Zero admittance 

n. y*. y* 

yj, yx. y« 

_ 


y^i. y* 

yx.y« 

y4 

y* 

ya. yB 

yx,y4 

y« 

ya 

yx.y* 

y*. ys 

y« 

yx 

n. n. yB 

y*. y,. y* 



yj. y® 

ya-y* 

y. 

y* 

yi. yB 

ya.y« 

y* 

y* 

yi.ya 

yx. ya. y« 

y^-y* 
y*. y4. y* 

y* 

y4 


Table 3 

_ _--- 

03 S® + Qg S" + Oj S + 1 


Resistor 

Cai>acitor 

Parallel 

resistor-capacitor 

combination 

Zero admittance 

ya.yB 

yx. y* 

y* 

yx 

ya. y*. y® 

y,. ya. y« 



ya.ys 

yx.y* 

y. 

yx 

ya-y* 

yx.ys 

y^ 

ya 

y,. y*. y« 

yx. y4. y. 



ya-y. 

yx.y* 

y4 

y* 

y,. Yt. y. 

y,. y*. y* 



yi.yx 

ya.y« 

y. 

y» 

yx.y® 

y3.yB 

yx 

y. 
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Table 4 

_ bp (l>i 5 + 1 ) 

aa s® + 02 s + I 




Parallel 


Resistor 

Gipacitor 

resistor-capacitor 

Zero admittance 



combination 



y« 

y,. y. 


y,. n. 

y4.y. 

yi 

1 


y« 

yi. y4 

I'a 


y4 

Yx. y« 

y* 

v',. n 

y* 

y». y« 

y. 

Yx, n 

y. 

n. y. 

y4 

v^i. n. v^4 

y.. y« 

y* 

1 _ 

^1.^5 

y* 

y*. y. 

y4 

n.n 

y4 

ya. y. 

y* 

y,. n. V, 

y4. y. 

ya 


n. n 

y4 

y». y« 1 

n 

1^1. n 

! y« 

ya. y4 

y. 

Vi. Vs 

y* 

ys. y. 

y* 

Yi, y, ! 

y« 

n. y* 

y4 

Vi. n i 

y* 

ya. y. 

y4 

Vi. y,. y4 ' 

y*. y« 

ya 


y, y». y. 

y*. y« ! 

ya 

— 


Table 5 

f(\ ^ _^ J) 

da + 02 -f dj s + I 


Resistor 

Gipacitor 

Parallel 

resistor-capacitor 

combination 

Zero admittance 

y.. n 

yi. y. 

y. 

y* 

y. 

y. 

y*. y. 

y.. ya 

y6.y4 

Yx. y. 

y* 

n 

y». y* 

yi. y. 

ya 

ya 

y. 

n 

ya. y. 

y..y4 

y.. y* 

y,. y. 

ya i 

y. 

Y,. y. i 

yi. Y, 

i'a 

y, 

y* 

Y» 

yi. y. 

y^-ya 

y6.y4 

Yz. y. 

y. 

Yi 

yi. y. 

ya.y. 

ya 

Yz 

yj 

y. 

ya. y. 

Yi. y* 

yi. y« 

y.. y. 

ya 

y* 

yi. y. 

ya. y« 

ya 

y* 

y, 

ya 

yi. y. 

ya-y* 

ys.y. 

y..y4 

n 

y* 

yj. y. 

y». y* 

y. 

ya 

yi 

ya 

y,.y. 

y*.ya 

yi.y. 

y«. y* 

y» 

y* 
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Table 6 

^ 5 + I) 

aa s* + oj s* + Oj s + 1 


Resistor 

Capacitors | 

Parallel 

resistor-capacitor 

combination 

Zero admittance 

n-y. 

y« 

n.y* 

y* 

y*. Yt 

n 

Ki. y, 

y4 

n. y. 

y4 

n. ye 

y. 

ya.y* 

y« 

Yr,Y, 

y* 

y.. y* 

y« 

Y^.Y, 

n 

yi. y. 

y* 

Y„Y, 

y4 

n.n 

n 

Y,.Y, 

y* 

n. y4 

y. 

Y».Y, 

y. 

Ki.n 

y« 

Yn.Y, 

y4 


Example 

Consider the transfer function given by 

_ ^0 s— ___ (2) 

Cl fla s* + da 4- fli 5 + I 

where hi and the d’s are all real, positive and non-zero constants. Let us choose alter¬ 
native 2 (Table 2) since its analysis is quite simple, requiring the solution of only linear 
equations. Thus, we choose 

y,-5Q.y, = o.y 3 = ^.y, = 5C4 + -’-^. y, = andy,-sc, (3) 

The resulting configuration is shown in Fig. 3. Substituting equation (3) in 
equation (1), we get 

_ Co __(^ 1 gj S _ 

c, (Xi 7*4 7*4 CL^ ag) S* 4* {(a 4 ag 4' *4 “t- ag) Tj 7*$ 4* 7*4 ag (T® a® 4" 7*1)} S* 4“ 

{7*6 (a® 4* «i) 4- 7*4 a® + r,} S 4- 1 (4) 



Fig. 3 

eonfifiiration of dbe aatwozli in Uie examplo 
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G>niparing the coefficients of the various powers of S in equations (4) and (2), 
we get 

k = T, a 4 (5) 

^3 == (Ti a4) Ti Tfl ag (6) 

(^2 =* («4 «5 + “4 + as) Ti Tf, a4 + {Ti <X^) 74 (7) 

= 7e (a 4 + ag) + 74 a 4 + 7i (8) 

The a*s and 7*s have to be determined in terms of the as and ij, and the 
restrictions, if any, on the a*s and bi to be fouud out so that all the a’s and the 7’s are real 
and positive. These are the restrictions on the range of applicability of this particular 
choice of resistor-capacitor combination. If some other alternatives were chosen, these 
restrictions would have worked out to be different. 


Since there are five unknowns, uiz.. 7i, T^, 7e, a 4 and ag, and only four equations, 
one of these unknowns, 7i, say, may be kept as arbitary to begin with and determine 
the other four unknowns in terms of 7i, the a’s and ij. Then, a positive real value of 7i 
is to be chosen so that the other four variables are all ensured a real positive character. 


Equation (5) gives the value of as 



(9) 


Using this value of a 4 and putting ag from equation ( 6 ) in equation (7), we get 

T, 74 7e = ~ 7^ 74^ + {a,b^ T,-b, a,) T, ^ a, (7, + W 7^ (10) 

Using this value of a 4 , putting ag from equation ( 6 ) in equation ( 8 ), and multiplying 
with 7i, we get 

T^ 74 7e - - b,^ T, + b, (04 - 74 ) 74 74*^ -- 03 74 ^- (11) 

From equations ( 10 ) and ( 1 1), we get 


T _Ij.,_ (\0\ 

*~(a,74-- 03 )^( 04 - 74 ) 74 ^ 

Equation (I I) then gives the value of 7e as 

Tt = a, + (ai bi -a^Ti + (a, -1,) T,® - T,* - \a[- 

Equations (9), (12), (13) and ( 6 ) give the values of 04 , 74 , and Og. Areal 
positive value of 74 is chosen, so that 

-axTx^ + a,Tx^as>0 (14) 

.. + (a. t. - ^ r. + ta - S.) T-.* - r.' - " <'*> 

to ensure a real positive character for and T^. Once 7i, T 4 , and are real and positive, 
and Og will be real and positive also, since the o’s and bi are all real, positive 
and non-zero. 
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Then the design procedure will be to choose a suitable value of and work out 
the values of the other circuit elements using the above equations. 

Conclusions 

The technique described above is specially useful in simulating linear transfer 
functions which do not involve frequent change of parameters. It effects considerable 
economy in equipment. In a large number of cases, the labour of computing the values 
of the resistors and capacitors is not excessive. It is hoped that with the recent 
developments in producing precision passive components, the accuracy obtained by this 
technique will be acceptable for many applications. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF MODES IN ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVEGUIDES* 


S. K. Chatterjee 

Non-member 
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Summary 

The classification of modes in electromagnetic waveguides based on the 
model solutions of the source-free homogeneous wave equation and the limita¬ 
tions of such classification are discussed. The concept of the existence of pole 
waves and branch-cut waves in waveguides is explained. It is shown that 
guided waves, surface waves and leaky waves arise as special cases of pole 
waves associated with the residues evaluated at the poles and the radiation 
field is associated with the branch-cut integration of a contour integral, in 
terms of which the field is expressed as a waveguide containing an exciting 
source. 

1. Introduction 

A system in which all boundary surfaces are parallel to a given straight line may be 
considered as a waveguide. The boundary surfaces may assume any form as long as 
they can be generated by a straight line which extends always parallel to the direction of 
wave propagation. Systems having different shapes are possible, but cylinders 
of rectangular and circular cross-sections are more frequently used. In order that a sys¬ 
tem may act as a waveguide, it is necessary that there must be, at least, one surface 
dividing any two different media. A waveguide can have also more than one surface 
such as ‘Harms-Goubau line*, a hollow metal cylinder containing one or two dielectrics, 
ferrites or plasma. A waveguide may also contain both dielectric and ferrite as in phase 
shifters. The boundary surface may be closed which indicates that no energy can 
escape or enter the bounded region. The surface may, also, be open which signifies 
that energy can be radiated into space in all possible directions or, in a particular 
direction or can enter the bounded region. Hollow metal waveguides belong to the 
first category, whereas a dielectric rod waveguide and ^er surface wave structures may 
be termed as ‘open’ type waveguides. 

The media enclosed within the bounding surfaces may be metallic, dielectric, 
magnetic or plasma. The physical constituents such as permittivity or permeability 
of the media may be real, imaginary, complex, scalar or tensors. The conventional 
waveguide, which is extensively used in practice, comprises a single boundary surface 
described by a perfect (a = oo) conductor and enclose within it a homogeneous, loss- 
free (c" = 0), perfect (a « 0) isotropic dielectric medium. The conventional hollow 
metal waveguide approaches very closely the mathematically idealized homogeneous, 

* Written discussion on this paper will be received until November 30,1965. 

Thii paper ms received on August 30,1965, 
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simple and perfect (H.S.P.) guide,^ where homogeneity means that the energy of the 
propagating electromagnetic wave is restricted only to a simple homogeneous medium ; 
simplicity means that the guide contains scalar media; and perfection means that all the 
concerned media are loss-free. 

From the topological point of view, a conventional waveguide may be regarded as 
a simply connected region,* because it satisfies the properties of reconcilability, 
reducibility and because an infinite number of paths lying completely inside the region 
may be described to pass from one pont to another within the region. 

2. Solution of Maxwell’s field equations 

The study of all waveguide problems depend on the solution of Maxwell's field 
equations in appropriate coordinate systems, subject to proper boundary condition, 
viz., specification of the value of the field at any point on the boundary surface (Drichlet 
condition), or specification of the normal gradient of the field to the surface at the sur¬ 
face (Neumann condition), or specification of both value and normal gradient of the 
field on the surface (Cauchy condition). Since all the well behaved time functions can 
be synthesized from a Fourier spectrum of simple harmonic eigenvalues, the solution 
of Maxwell’s equations in orthogonal curvilinear coordinates (uj, 1 / 2 * ^a) can be obtained 

assuming the time variation of the field vectors £ and H of the form 

—>■ I 

E (ui, u,, U 3 ) = I £ (u,, u,. Us)! exp. (± «to /) 

I —> 1 

H (ui. Us, Ua) ~ H (u|. Us, Us) I exp. (± i to t) 


\ 0. 


Most physical problems are conveniently treated by orthogonal curvilinear coordi¬ 
nates. The condition that the coordinates should form an orthogonal system is 

Vu, V«r = r 5 ^ s ( 2 ) 

It is sometimes convenient to work with a coordinate system which is related to the 
symmetry of the system under consideration. The study any problem in a waveguide of 
a particular geometry becomes simpler if the cylindrical surfaces of the system are 
described by equations of the fonn, U| » constant and U 2 = constant. Source-free 

(/ = 0, p = 0) solution of Maxwell’s equations are obtained from two scalar functions 
^ and VF, which can be obtainedin different ways® and which satisfy the scalar Helm¬ 
holtz equations. 


The cylindrical symmetry in the case of a conventional waveguide suggests the use of 

the axial components of the electric Hertz vector and magnetic Hertz vector where 

♦ and 4 ^ are related to x as follows, when the cartesian system of coordinates {x,y,z) is 
considered and the direction of propagation is assumed to be alon^ the z-axis. 


{Xf y, z) « I, n* (x, y, z) *• i, *(x, y) exp. (i f* h z) I 
1** (*. y< -s) = {x. y. z) = ia^{x, y) exp. (± i* hz) J 


( 3 ) 
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The field vectors, E and H, are related to n as follows ; 

£, = V X V X rt,' 

—>• —y 

//, = — I W € V X TT, 

-> —»■ 

£* = I <0 (i V X TTfc 

= V X V x^ _ 

where and w* satisfy the following vector wave equations respectively : 

+ = 0 


where 


k* == W* (io «o = 


(4) 


(5) 


is the free space wave number. Calculating V X V X i, n/, the solution for a plane 
inhomogeneous wave with f/, = 0, £, ^ 0 is obtained. This is termed £ wave. Simi- 

larly, calculating V X V X i, one obtains a plane inhomogeneous wave with Hg 9 ^ 0 
and Eg =* 0. This is called H wave. The field components of the two waves are then 
calculated from equation (4). These two solutions are independent of each other and 
so the general solution of Maxwell’s equations can be obtained by a superposition of the 
two solutions. The above method of solution is also applicable in any other orthogonal 
coordinate system. 


3. Model solution 

In the case of conventional waveguides, having perfectly conducting walls and 
enclosing a perfect dielectric, it is usual to assume that in the waveguide the fields, which 
have harmonic time dependence, can be expressed in terms of an infinite series of partial 
waves, called ‘normal modes’, each of which satisfies the wave equation and proper 
boundary conditions. The normal modes are considered to be waves having 

—^ y 

i:-dependence as [exp. (1 h z)] for the six components of vectors, E and H, The boundary 

— 

conditions in the case of conventional waveguides are n X £* = 0 n X == 0 on the 
guide walls in the case of E and H waves respectively. This leads to ♦ = 0 and == 0 
on the guide wall surface. The wave equations are then scalar, 

+ [6(a)l 

with ^ » 0 on the guide walls, and 

+ = 0 [6(b)l 
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with 




0 on the guide walls. 


These two equations are eigenvalue equations and 


permit an infinite discrete set of values for y*. producing thereby a discrete spectrum 
of waves. The values of A* corresponding to y® are determined from equation (7). 
The functions, and vpp, are eigenfunctions of the equations and are associated with 
the eigenvalues and ^y^ respectively 


V 

'y.* = A* - 


m ~ n == 0.1,2, etc. 


(7) 


It may be pointed out that ^y^* = 0, but 'y©* ^ 0 and *yo* ^ ^y^+i*. *yo* *Y^+i** 
It can also be shown that ^yp+ 2 * < *y/>*» where, p = 0,1,2. etc. This signifies that 
H mode is the dominant mode in a conventional waveguide having a simply connected 
dielectric medium. 

Each mode is characterized by a certain eigenvalue and has a cutoff frequency 
which can be derived from the eigenvalues. The cutoff condition in a conventional 
guide is attained when the phase constant P = 0. Below /c, A is imaginary and the 
mode is damped, and above fc, A is real and the mode is propagated, when the time 
dependence is assumed to be [exp. (— i w /)]. At any given frequency, only a given 
number of modes are propagated and the rest are damped. The mode which has the 
lowest /c is called the dominant mode. This classical classification of modal analysis of 
waveguide field into E and H modes is useful, as it helps a physical interpretation of 
the cutoff phenomenon, and justifies Brillouin's concept of elementary waves travelling 
in a zigzag fashion by multiple reflections from the walls of a guide. This mode 
concept also helps to explain the concept of impedance and Poynting vector. 


The E mode comprises vectors *E„ and *H„, the components of which are expressed 

as functions of whereas the H mode comprises vectors ^E^ and and 

are expressed as functions of The order of £ and H modes is defined by a 

discrete set of values of *A„* and *Am* respectively. The set of functions, £,„ and 
are closed and complete in the sense that it permits a properly well behaved 
arbitrary field, £ or H, within the guide to be expanded in terms of these functions as 
follows 


E^E. + :^c/t+i:D„^Z 

n m 

fi m 



when the dielectric region enclosed by the boundary surface of the guide is simply 

connected. The vectors, E, and H,, represent the source field and vanish when the 
source is absent or moved to Z ~ ± cx). The expansion coefficients, C and D, are 
obtained from the relationships : 
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£ ‘E*dA 


C„ = 




dA 


E I'E* dA 






dA 


(9) 


0 and == 0 on the 


in which the Integration is performed over cross-section A of the guide. 

When the dielectric region inside a guide is simply connected, only E or H wave 
or their linear combination. E H or H E, but not T wave (E^ = 0, f/, = 0) can be 
physically supported since the eigenvalue equations for T wave is given by 

4 > = 0 ( 10 ) 

vjy = 0 

with boundary conditions -= constant; the conditions 
boundary wall lead to the solutions 

( 11 ) 

y) = constant 

which yield the transverse components of the field vectors as == 0 and Hf — 0. 
This proves the non-existence of the T wave in a conventional waveguide which is 
simply connected. But T wave can exist inside a guide whose boundary surface encloses 
a multiple connected dielectric region, such as an inhomogeneous guide, viz., coaxial 
guide, guide containing more than one concentric dielectric rod, etc. In the case of 
such guides, an arbitrary field can be expanded in the following form 


£ = £, + I C„ *£„ + S ^E„ + Co £o 


( 12 ) 


W- //, + 2 C„U + S D. + C//, 


where £<, and Ho represent the field due to T waves. 

4. Orthogonality of field vectors 

The orthogonality properties of the field components are the direct consequences of 
the orthogonality properties of the eigenfunctions. Any two functions, f(x) and g{x), 
for which the inner product (/, g) vanishes, are said to be orthogonal. The integral 

U.g)==jfix)g(x)dx 

taken owr the finite domain is called the inner product of the two functions / and g. 
The limits are omitted for convenience. It satisfies the Schwarz inequality (/, g)^ ^ 
(/• /) (g» g)t where the equality holds If / and g are proportional. 
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The norm of a function, denoted by N /, is the inner product of function f{x) 
with itself i.c., 



(13) 


When N / == 1, function J(x) is said to be normalized. If any two members of a 

system of normalized functions V|;i(jr), .a**® orthogonal, the system is 

said to be an ‘orthonormal’ system. The orthogonality relationships are expressed as 


where 


f 1 for m == n 
\ 0 for m 5*^ n 


(14) 


For the functions of a real variable which can have complex values, the concept of 
orthogonality can be applied in the following way. Two complex functions, f{x) and 
^(x), are said to be ‘orthogonal*, if the following relationships are satisfied : 

(/.5*) = (/*.^)-0 (15) 


where /* and g* indicate complex conjugate of / and g respectively. The function f{x)% 
is said to be ‘normalized*, if 

N/-j |/|»<ir-l ( 16 ) 

It may be useful to mention that the functions of an orthogonal system are always 
linearly independent. Equation (9) is obtained by the normalization procedure. It 
may be remarked that the property of orthogonality is important and useful but the 
property of normalization is only of formal utility. The orthogonality properties permit 
a given arbitrary field represented by a general solution to be expanded [vide equations 
(8) and (12)] as a sum of solutions for the various normal modes. The E and H modes 
have several useful orthogonality properties.®*’ 


If in a waveguide bounded by infinitely conducting walls, V);,- and represent 
the solutions for the ith and jfth £ or // modes, the following orthogonality relation^ 
ships hold : 



(17) 


which states that the axial components of the field for the two different modes (i and j) 
are orthogonal, i.e., the integral over cross-section A of the guide of the product, 
Exn Egm or Hgn vanishes when n ^ m- 


For two different £ or H modes, the transverse electric fields are also orthogonal, 

I.C., 





«0 


( 18 ) 
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or, in other words, the integral over cross-section A of the scalar product, E,„ or Ht„ 

Htm, vanishes when n ^ m. The functions, Vj;,- and are two different eigenfunctions 
from which the E or H modes may be derived. The orthogonality relationships hold 
also for the transverse magnetic fields for any two E ox H modes. 

The transverse electric fields for one E mode and one H mode also obey the ortho¬ 
gonality relationship 


n 


(i. X V, 4/*,) V. da = 0 


(19) 


i.e., the integral over cross-section A of the guide of i, (£,„ X ///„) vanishes when 

n ^ m. The functions, and represent the two eigenfunctions which give rise 

—> 

to H and E waves respectively- The field £/„ is the transverse electric field for the nth 

mode and is the transverse magnetic field for the mth mode. Similar orthogonality 
relationship is also obtained for the transverse magnetic fields of £ and H waves. 

In the case of a waveguide with w'alls of finite conductivity, the eigenfunctions, 

and vp/i, do not satisfy the conditions vp^ == 0 and = 0 respectively on the guide 

boundary, assumed in deriving the above orthogonality relationships. The presence of 
finite conductivity results in a cross-coupling between the various £ and H modes. 
However, the more general relationship 




(£,„ X HfJ i, da = 0 


( 20 ) 


holds when n ^ m. The fields, Et„ and Him* represent the transverse electric fields for 
nth mode and mth mode respectively. 

In the case of degeneracy (n==m), the above relationship is not valid. It is however 
possible to secure orthogonality in the following way. If Vpi and vp 2 are two degenerate 
modes such that 


n 


vp, y, da = Py 


( 21 ) 


where, i, ; = 1, 2, and vp/. = vpi and vp^' = vp^ + a Vpi represent two subsets, where 
the constant a is so determined that 




0 


then the two modes are orthogonal, when « » 


' It may be said, in general, that 

*II 

any subset of n degenerate modes may be converted into a new subset of n mutually 
orthogonal modes. 
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5. LS E and LSM modes 

In the case of inhomogeneously filled waveguides such as guides containing 
dielectrics* the normal modes of propagation are, in general, not pure E or H modes, but 
E Hot H E modes except in the case of H^o modes.^ Where and f/„,„ have the 
same order in the ordinal numbers m and n and where m, n § I, they have the same 
propagation factor and so they can be superposed. The superposition can be done in 
such a way that one of the transverse component of £ or W is zero. The wave then 
lies in the longitudinal section. In this case, the waves are designated as 

(LS£)„.„x.: £, = 0 . 5^0 

Similarly, £y = 0 and Hy — 0 for (L S £)mn±(/ and (L S respectively. 

This mode designation is convenient in dealing with dielectric slab loaded waveguides. 
The waves (L S M)om and (L S E)„o are similar to Hom and E„^ waves in a homogeneous 
guide. 

6. Applications of mode concept 

The ordinal designations, p and q, in the eigenvalue equations® may be replaced by 
m and n, which represent the number of half-cycle variations in the direction transverse^ 
to the direction of propagation. Some of the significant facts which arise as a conse¬ 
quence of modal analysis in the case of of conventional guides of different shapes are 
as follows ; 

(i) In the case of a rectangular guide, Hqi^ is the dominant mode, i.e., 

/c is the lowest of all modes or the cutoff wavelength \ is the 
longest; and 

(ii) In the case of a circular cylindrical guide, Emn and modes are 

doubly degenerate since the ^ (azimuthal coordinate) dependence can 
be either sin m ^ or cos m <t>. For £„„ modes, m — 0 and n = 0 are not 
allowed. For modes, m == 0, n 5 *^ 0 and n = 0, m 0 are allowed, 
but not m = 0, n = 0. The eigenvalues of £,„„ and modes are 
determined respectively from the roots of the following Bessel 
equations : 

h (Vmn a) = 0 \ 

y/(^T^a) = 0 / ^ ^ 

where a represents the radius of the circular guide. It is evident from equation (22) 
that H^i and En® are companion modes having = 1.64 a. It has to be noted that 
mode is not dominant, but from the practical point of view, it is an important mode, 
since it is the only mode, in the case of which the attenuation constant decreases as 
monotonically. It may however be emphasized that particular care is needed in 
maintaining the cross-section of the guide as perfectly circular as possible, as the purity 
of the mode depends on the cross-section. For slight deformation, f /01 mode is coupled 
with Ell mode and exchange of energy occurs between the two companion modes. 
This mode instability, in the extreme case of deformation, may lead to the complete 
transfer of energy to Exi mode. 
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For a coaxial guide, the cutoff wavelength for Fqj mode is \ 2 (a — i); and for 

Hqi mode, tt (a + i), where a and b represent the radius of the inner and outer 
conductors respectively. For fpi mode, \ varies as the spacing between the two 
conductors which is very small and \ (/^oi) exceeds the outer perimeter of the guide. 
So, these two waves are not suitable for practical purposes. The T wave which has 
no cutoff is the convenient mode to be used for a coaxial guide. 


In the case of an elliptical guide, mode vectors are expressed in terms of even and 
odd Mathieu functions of the first kind and integral order. The dominant mode is ef/n. 
When the eccentricity of the ellipse approaches zero, for some of the modes in an 
elliptic guide approaches that of a circular guide, e.^., 

X. (oWiA (Hn^) 

\ cEn^) > c (£11®) 

X< C£oi®)-Xc(£oi®) 

XcCWoi®) 

If a circular guide is deformed, the modes Hn^ and may be considered as split 
up into two even and odd modes. The splitting occurs as the above two modes are 
degenerate. For non-degenerate modes such as £ 01 ® and //oi®, no such Instability 
appears. 

7. Excitation of waveguides 

The modal solution for an electromagnetic structure is derived from the source-free 
wave equation. In any finite region bounded by electromagnetically opaque walls, the 
modal solution gives discrete spectrum which is finite everywhere and individually 
satisfies the boundary conditions and field equations. But a dynamic electromagnetic field 
emanates from a physical source. In this sense, a source-free field may be regarded as 
being originated from a source placed at z = ± where the direction of propagation is 
along the z-axis. The physical reality of all electromagnetic waves depends, therefore, 
on launching conditions, in addition to their being the solutions of Maxwell's equations 
subject to the boundary conditions and or radiation condition at infinity. So, the entire 
field as a solution to Maxwell's equations is obtained by superposing discrete spectrum and 

continuous spectrum solutions. If a source placed in a metallic waveguide is represented 

— ^ ^ 

by an electric current distribution, (rg), throughout a finite volume v of the guide, then 
the electric field, £ (r), at any point r in the guide is given by equation (8) as 

£ W = | (23) 


But if the source is represented by a magnetic current distribution, Jm (ro), the field 
is given by 




( 24 ) 
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where r and r© indicate the observation and source points* coordinates, (r | and 

(r I To) are the dyadic Green’s function of the first and second kind respectively 

and are related®*® to the scalar Green’s functions of the first kind, (r | ro), and the 

second kind, (r | r©), respectively. The scalar Green’s functions, G^^^ and 
obey the inhomogeneous wave equations : 


(V^ + ^®)G<^>(r|ro)= -S(r~ro) 

(v* + ^*)g<*)h‘3 = -8?-3 J 


(25) 


subject to the boundary conditions, G^^^ (r | r©) = 0 and G^^^ (r | r©) on the wall of 

the guide. The Dirac delta function is defined to be zero everywhere except at the 
—^ —> 

source r == r©, i.c., where it is discontinuous in such a way that 


f. 7^ “^v j jo r not in v 

6(r~ro)di?o= J ^ 

y [^1 r in u 


(26) 


when the source is of unit strength and is taken for convenience as ;—— and located at 

I to [A 

r©. The Green’s function G, is a solution to a given differential equation subject 
to specified boundary conditions, with the excitation function of unit strength 

located at r© in space. The Green’s function is a function of both source and field point 

. • . 

and is symmetrical in the variables r© and r, i.e., 


G(r|r©)=G(r©lr) (27) 

Knowing the solution when the source function is represented by a delta function, 
the solution for any given arbitrary source distribution is found by the superposition of 
elementary solutions. The inhomogeneous wave equations (25) are solved using 
the Fourier transform technique. 

8. Pole waves and branch-*cut waves 

To determine the E field or H field in a waveguide containing a source, the Green’s 
function is determined by solving the inhomogeneous equation. The solution is set up 
as a Fourier integral which is then expressed in the form of a contour integral. The in** 
tegrand, in general, contains branch points and an infinite number of poles. The contour 
integral may be evaluated in either of the following ways. The first method comprises 
the deformation of the contour, so that the resultant integral consists of a branch**cut 
integral and a residue integral around the poles. If there is no pole, the deformation 
may result in two branch-'cut integrations. The deformation of the contour with 
regard to the location of the poles in relationship with the branch-cut is done in 
such a manner so that they lie on the correct leaf of the Riemannian plane.® The 
second method consists in employing the saddle-point method of integration,*^*® 
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or the method of steepest descent, in which the path of integration is deformed in such 
a manner that the principal part of the integral can be evaluated along the deformed 
path. 

The saddle-point method will yield correct result, if the integral can be expressed 
in the form 

I{z) == Jexp. [z f{t)] dt (28) 

c 

where the contour C is such that the integrand is zero at the ends of the contour. The 
best form of the contour comprises loops around the branch points and poles and come 
from + 00 in straight line and recede to + ^ parallel to the incoming straight line. In 
the case of a branch point, the straight parts of the loop lie on opposite sides of the 
branch-cut. In the case of a pole not coinciding with a branch ix)int, the Integrals over 
the two straight parts cancel and the result is only the residue at the pole. The integral 
(28) may be split up as 

Hz) = exp. (i L /(/)}J I exp. (R. {z /«)}] dt (29) 

c 

As j z i ^ 00, the exponential factor with imaginary argument oscillates rapidly. To 
reduce such oscillatory effects, the contour is deformed such that [z f{t)] remains 
constant, where [z f{t)] is maximum. The point t — to* where [z f{t)] is 
maximum, is such that /'(f) = 0. The contour near f == fg is deformed such that 
[z /(f)] — Im [z /(fo)]* The surface of the contour at the stationary point f = fg, must be 
flat, as the real part of a function of a complex variable cannot have a maximum or a 
minimum. The point f = fg is the saddle-point. 

In order to obtain the solution of the branch-cut integral, the integrand is expanded 
in asymptotic series, and then integrated term by term, provided none of the poles is 
in the immediate vicinity of the branch point, in which case, the expansions do not 
converge. 

The solution of the contour integral give the total field which is composed of the 
sum of the fields contributed by the residues evaluated at the poles, and that con¬ 
tributed by the branch-cut, So, the total field in a waveguide may be said to 
comprise pole waves; and this field is associated with the existence of individual poles and 
branch-cut waves which is a consequence of the integration around the branch-cut. 
Hence, the field in a waveguide may be represented as 

n 

4^ = 21 S'- + 

i - 0 

where n represents the number of poles on the right leaf of the Riemannian plane. The 
poles may lie on the real axis, or on the imaginary axis or on both the /i-complex 
planes, or the poles may be shifted from the axis in the first quadrant of the Argand 
diagram, depending on the properties of the waveguide. The poles on the real axis 
give rise to evanescent waves in z-direction, as the amplitude of these pole waves 
vary as [exp. (— kt ^)]« variation of the harmonic field is taken as 
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[exp. (— i CO 01. whereas the poles distributed on the imaginary axis give rise to propa¬ 
gating waves. The distribution of the poles and their positions with regard to the 
branch-cut are functions of the physical properties of the waveguide. The physical 
properties of the waveguide in relationship with that of the medium in which it is 
immersed decide which of the two waves, due to the poles or the branch-cut, will 
predominate. In a physical waveguide, the pole waves are of the form^^ 

Qi fiix) Ai exp. {-hi z) (31) 

where a^ represents the product of the sum of the residues at the poles and the Intensity 
of the source and 

A ,• = exp. { — b^z) erfc. ^ jb ^ ^ ^ 

which depends on z and on the distance between the pole and the branch-cut. The value 
of Ai is unity or zero in the far field depending on whether the pole is above or below 
the branch-cut respectively. Pole waves, as defined above, are the proper modes and 
pole waves with A, == 1 are defined as ‘quasi-modes’. 


The branch-cut integration does not give a modal type of solution, because the 
branch-cut wave originates from the integration over a continuous range of h unlike the 
pole waves which originate from a pole at a single value of h. In the case of a conven-^ 
tional metal waveguide, the pole wave is a consequence of the modal solution. In the 
case of open guides such as a dielectric rod guide, the poles in the integrand lying on 
the correct leaf of the Riemannian plane will give rise to surface waves. There may 
be some poles which lie on the wrong leaf of the Riemannian plane and may give rise to 
leaky waves. In evaluating the contour Integral, the contour is deformed into a contour 
of steepest descent and in this process, a part of the contour may lie on the wrong leaf, 
which will cause a contribution from the leaky modes to add to the resultant field. In 
the case of an open guide, the contribution of the integration round the branch-cut will 
give rise to a radiation field and the poles enclosed within the contour give rise to surface 
wave modes. The leaky modes have the space dependence of the form {exp. [{ip — q) 

X + {ir — s) z]} with p, </, r and s each positive for x, z > 0, when the unit current 
filament is located parallel to ^/-direction. 


In order to explain the concept of surface and leaky waves in some more detail, 
let us consider a delta function source located at jc = a, z = 0 (Fig. 1) over a grounded 
loss-less dielectric slab.^* The wave equations in the two media, 1 and 2, are respectively 
(V«* + V) EoiXf ^) == - Kx - a) 8{z\ x^Q 

{Vt^ + le)E^{x,z)^0 J ^ ^ 

where A,* is the two-dimensional Laplacian transverse to i/, and ki are the transverse 
wave numbers in media 1 and 2 respectively. Then and Ei can be expressed 

as Fourier integrals in terms of modal amplitudes, e© and Cj where P, 

represents the eigenvalue specifyng the mode 


£o (x, z) = 


j e# exp. (i p, z) dp. 


(34) 
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Fig. 1 


Location of the delta function source 
on a loss«less dielectric slab 


The inverse of the above integral is given by 

oo 

*0 =1 Eo U, 2 ) exp. (— I z) dz (35) 

— 00 

Using the usual Fourier transform technique, seperating the ^-dependent terms, 
imposing proper boundary conditions and the radiation condition at infinity, the expres¬ 
sion for the field in medium 1 is obtained as : 


Eo (jr, z) j ^ [exp. {(■ ^,0 1 * — a ) + ^ (W exp. {/ ' x-i-a , }] 

—00 

exp. (i P, x) jp, (36) 

which represents the superposition of a downward and an upward wave, and 


and 




(37) 


r(p;) 


r.ihx9_7: cot kxid 

i kxo + kxi cot d 


(38) 


which is the reflection coefficient at the interface of the dielectric slab and the grounded 
metal plate. 

The existence of surface waves or leaky waves can be studied by exploring the effect 
of on ^,0 as P, changes continuously from — 00 to + 00 . From the propagation 
factor, {exp. [* kxo ^ « P* ^1}, the following significant results are obtained : 


(i) If P, = 0, then kxo = ko^ which gives rise to waves travelling in x-direc- 

tion, I.C., broadside to the surface of the structure ; 

(ii) If P, = ± ^ 0 * kxo = which gives rise to waves in the ± jr-directions, 

f.e., parallel to the surface of the structure; 


(iii) If I P* I < kof then kxo is real. If p;, is positive, the wave is propagated 
toward the upper z-direction. If P, is negative, the wave is propaga¬ 
ted toward the upper — z-direction; 


(iv) If I P« I > ko* then ^,0 is imaginary, which gives rise to an evanescent 
wave, I.C., a wave is propagated toward +z- or — z-direction undergoing 
at the same time an exponential decay in the broadside z-direction; 


(v) The sum of there modes as P, changes from — 00 to + 00 gives the 
entire field which satisfies the boundary condition; and 
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(vl) If the evanescent inode satisfies the boundary condition, then the mode 
is a surface wave. 

The integrand in equation (36) possesses branch points at P, = i ko and poles 
corresponding to the zeros of the denominator of equation (38). The poles are given 
by the roots of the equation 

kxi cot d — I 4ro = 0 (59) 

which reduces to 

d + d cot d = 0 

When ^0 = * ^xo and equation (37) reduces to 

VA:.d2-(P.id)^-(«,od)^ = 0 (40) 

where €, == is the relative permittivity of the dielectric slab and — 1. Equa¬ 

ls 

tions (39) and (40) give the surface wave poles which account for the existence of 
the surface wave. The surface wave pole lies between | ka 1 and | 1 . 

If is complex, then a^o is negative- If p,o is positive, then equating the 
imaginary parts in equation (37), 

**oPxO --«. P. (41)' 

where a, and P, must be of the same sign. 

(1) If and p, are positive, the propagation factor is {exp.[ — a, r + i P* ^]} 
which indicates a travelling wave in + z-directlon ; and 

(il) If a, and P, are negative, the propagation factor is {exp.[a, z — i P, z]} 
which signifies a wave travelling in — z-direction. 

The above two modes are leaky waves which travel in + z- or — z-direction 
undergoing attenuation as it progresses and increasing exponentially in the broadside 
direction as is negative. The leaky wave is associated with the existence of the 

pole which lies on the wrong leaf of the Riemannian plane and hence does not 
contribute any residue, if the contour is properly chosen. The position of the surface 
wave pole and the leaky wave pole in relationship with the branch-cut and the contour is 
shown in Fig. 2. But, in following the saddle-point method, if the line of steepest 
descent is so deformed as to include the leaky wave pole then it will contribute to the 
residue and hence to the total field. In the case of a surface wave antenna or plasma 
sheath, leaky wave contribution forms the dominant part of the field. 



Fif.2 

Positions of wavo polos 
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The nature of the surface wave and the leaky wave are best illustrated in Figs. 3 
and 4. It is evident that leaky wave is a non-modal solution, as it does not satisfy the 
condition at infinity in the broadside direction (x = + oo). The surface wave mode 
also does not satisfy the condition at infinity (jc = 0, z = i oo). But in the case of a 
surface wave mode, the small losses in the structure introduce an imaginary part in the 
surface wave pole and hence the condition at infinity (z ~ i ©o, x == 0) is not 
violated in practice. So, the surface wave mode may be regarded, in this sense, as a 
consequence of modal solution. 



Fig. 3 Figi 4 

Nature of surface wave Nature of leake wave 


9. Inhomogeneous guide 

In the case of an inhomogeneous guide, the constitutive parameters e and |x are 
the functions of coordinates, c, (x = /(x, y), say. 

Let 

+ (42) 

where 

= o> V € 

which indicates that y* «/)• So, does not have the usual significance of an eigen¬ 

value characterizing a mode as in the case of a homogeneous guide. Since, = /(x, y, <*>) 
and = /(co), therefore, y^ = /^x, y, o>). Hence, in an inhomogeneous guide, the field 
distribution for each mode will change with the angular frequency of excitation of the 
wave, CO, unlike that in a homogeneous guide, where y® is independent of co for each 
mode, and the wave equation in Eg or Hg does not contain coefficients /(co). So, in 
the case of an inhomogeneous guide, the identification of modes in terms oi E or H be¬ 
comes difficult as the field distribution is not invariant with co. 

Whereas modal classification into E or H waves is possible in the case of a homo¬ 
geneous guide ^as the field distribution remains invariant with change in co over the 
range 0 <co<oo, in the case of inhomogeneous guides. Eg and Hg coexist with each 
other by the variation in e and (x with x, y and as such, a complete set of modes, if it 
exists, must be composed oi E, H or H E modes. 

10« Condutioni 

From the foregoing discussion on the classification of modes, the conclusions that 
may be drawn are: 

(i) The problem of finding the modes in a waveguide is equivalent to deter¬ 
mining the eigenvalues of a differential equation. In waveguide 
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problems, if the coefficients of the differential equation are real, the 
eigenfunctions and eigenvalues are also real and unique modal 
classifications and ordering of modes are possible. But if the coeffi¬ 
cients, eigenfunctions and eigenvalues are complex, an unique ordering 
of modes is not possible ; 

(ii) In general, except in the case of H.S.P. guides, no mode can exist on its 

own ; but it can exist in conjunction with other modes ; 

(iii) In the regions of finite extent and completely bounded electromagnetically 

opaque walls, the source-free solutions possess a discrete spectrum, 
everywhere finite, and individually satisfy the field equations and boun¬ 
dary conditions ; 

(iv) In the case of open guides, there may exist a discrete spectrum of modes 

but these must be supplemented, in general, by a continuous spectrum 
of modes ; 

(v) The continuous modes are improper in that they are not square integrable 

(finite energy), and they do not satisfy the boundary conditions at the 
singular point, i.e., infinity ; 

(vi) In addition to a continuous spectrum, there may exist a set of non-modal ^ 

solutions which may become infinite in the infinitely remote region of 
space. To this category belong the leaky modes ; 

(vil) The entire field in a waveguide may be expressed as the sum of pole waves 
and branch-cut waves. The subdivision of a dynamic electromagnetic 
field into guided waves, surface waves, leaky waves and a radiation field 
depends on the nature of the integrand in the contour integral, in terms 
of which the total field at a point is expressed ; and 

(viii) The existence of guided waves, surface waves or leaky waves depends on 
the nature of the poles in the integrand of the contour integral and is 
associated with the residues evaluated at the respective poles. The 
radiation field arises as a consequence of the branch-cut integration. 
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Summary 

Network structures to realize the minimum pr-impedance functions were 
discussed by Valkcnburg, Foster, Kim and Seshu. The networks were derived 
mostly for the simplest form of minimum pr-functions, i.e., the minimum 
functions having zero real part at one frequency. This paper attempts to 
obtain the network configurations realizing a sub-class of minimum 
pr-functions having zero real part at two frequencies, which are biquartic 
functions. The basic five-element networks {realizing the minimum biqua¬ 
dratic functions) discussed by Valkcnburg are modified to yield the minimum 
biquartic pr-functions having zero real part at two frequencies. Some 
theorems from the graph theory are used in deriving the modified structures. 

The networks obtained in this fashion are two 1-element, two S-element and 
six 9-element networks. The conditions on the coefficients of a given biquar- 
tic function so that it is realizable by the above networks, and the values of 
the network elements in terms of the coefficients are derived and tabulated, 

1. Introduction 

A biquartic function given by 

7M — s + Oo 

ZW - A ^ ^3 +b,s'^+ bi S +~bo ^ ' 

will be the minimum pr-function having Re. Z{ju>) = 0 at two positive real and distinct 
frequencies if the following six conditions, in addition to the requirement that all the 
coefficients are positive, are satisfied by the coefficients of Z(s). 

a, > “' + flo “* (2) 

o, Ol 

f ^ ^ (3) 

a / ^0 ^0 (^2 "h ^2 — W “ ^2 ^0 d " ^0 ^2 ^1 ( d ") 

^ *2 ~) ^ V W* + 02 ^2 ^ ^3 + fls bi) (5) 


* Written ditcnteion on this paper iviU be received until March 3L1966. 
Tkb paper loat receivei on Fdbrmry 196$, 
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( 6 ) 

(7) 


^2 ^2 ^ fla l>3 

> 4V«.‘. 

Conditions (2) and (3) ensure that the numerator and denominator of Z(s) are strict 
Hurwitz polynomials, conditions (4) and (5) ensure that Re. 0 at two fre¬ 

quencies, coj and cog, and conditions ( 6 ) and (7) ensure that Wj and ci >2 are positive real 
and distinct. 

The further conditions on the coefficients of Z(s), so that it may be realizable by 
the networks, derived in section 2, are obtained in section 3. 

2* Derivation of network structures 

For any biquartic pr-function with Z(0) = Z( <»), at least one resistor and four reac- 
active elements shall be required. The only two possible networks with five elements 
and satisfying path and cut-set requirements are discussed elsewhere.® 

For any biquartic pr-function with Z(0) ^ Z( » ), at least two resistive and four re¬ 
active elements shall be required. All the possible six element networks realizing the 
minimum pr-functions, with Z(0) ^ Z(«>), discussed by Foster,^ Kim,® Seshu® and 
Reed® can realize pr-functions having real part zero at one frequency only. 

• Network configurations having 2 resistive and 5 (also 6 and 7) reactive elements 
for the realization of some of the minimum pr-functions having Re. Z(;<*>) = 0 at two 
frequencies, are derived below. 

The Valkenburg^ network, shown in Fig. I, for a minimum biquadratic function 
is considered. This gives one real frequency transmission zero through R 2 when Ri 
is open-circuited or short-circuited, or vice versa, and hence Re. Z(yci)) = 0 at one fre¬ 
quency only. To achieve two real frequency transmission zeros for Re. Z(;w) -= 0 at 
two frequencies, the network of Fig. 1 is modified to the network structures shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3. 



In the network of Fig. 2, Zs and Z 4 arc reactive circuits and are of such form that 
the path and cut-set conditions are satisfied, for this network to yield the minimum 
pr-function. To get the zero of transmission through R^ at two frequencies, when 
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Ri is open-circuited, (Z3 + Z4) should have two pairs of zeros on the real frequency 
axis. The minimum number of reactive elements to give two pairs of finite zeros are 
four and the various combinations of (Z3 + Z4) ar^ given in Fig. 4. These combinations 
are divided into two parts (shown by dotted lines) and any one part may be used as Z 3 
and the other as Z4. Actually, the network structures obtained from Z3 and Z4 of 
Fig. 4(iii) shall realize the same special class of biquartic pr-functions as those obtained 
from Fig. 4(i) and the same is true for the structures obtained from Figs. 4(ii) and (iv). 
Thus, there will be only six network structures, shown in Fig. 5, which can realize special 
class of the minimum biquartic pr-functions. 

In the network structures of Fig. 3, one transmission zero is the same as in the case 
of Valkenburg while the other transmission zero is obtained by (i) introducing anti- 
resonant circuit in series with the resistances, or (ii) by introducing a series resonant 
circuit in parallel with the resistances. This way, there shall be another four networks, 
shown in Fig. 6 , which can realize special class of minimum biquartic pr-functlons. 





Fig. 3 

Modified netwollw 
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(li) 



( 111 ) 



r. 

o—-I f 



o 


Fig. 4 

Various combinations of (Z 3 + Z 4 ) 


Restiictioiu on minimum biquaitic pr-functions 

The driving-point impedance function of the network of Fig. 5(i) is given by 

■S’! + Sa 3 I /Si + Sa 
2^ -s + 


+ 


Z(s) = 2 R 


/Si + S^ s,\ 

V 2Li 




it- 


2 Li 
2 Si + 2 Si] 
~ Li 


I Si Sa . S] Si 

2 R La 2 /., La 


+ 


RS 2 , 2 SiSa 

' ~r 5 I 


Li L 2 


Li L 02 


( 8 ) 


A given functon, Z(s), of equation (I) will be realizable by the network of Fig. 5(i), 
if Z(s) given by equations (1) and (8) are the same, i.e., the corresponding coefficients 
of the functions of equations (I) and (8) are equal. 

Comparing the coefficients, nine equations are obtained. All the nine equations 
should be satisfied simultaneously for Z(s) of equation (I) to be realizable by the network 
of Fig. 5(i). In these nine equations, five unknowns (/?i, Li, L 2 , Si and S 2 ) are present. 
Eliminating these, four conditions on the coefficients of Z(s) of equation (1) should be 
satisfied. The element values and the conditions are given below. 


Element values 



4 ao-io ( 9 ) 

Oo »= 01 (10) 

ijt W (11) 

+ Soaig (12) 


Conditions 
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(ill) 


(iv) 


Fig. 5 

Networks for realizing special 
class of minimum biquartic 
pr-functions 





Fig. 6 

Additional networks for 
realizing special class of 
minimum biquartic 
pf'^functions 


(111) 


(Iv) 
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For the elements to have positive values, one more condition (inequality), given by 
equation (13), should be satisfied : 

fls > flo (13) 

The live conditions given by equations (9) to (13) satisfy the conditions given by 
equations (2) to (7). Thus, the above-mentioned five conditions are the necessary 
conditions on the coefficients of a given biquartic function Z(s), for Z(s) to be the 
minimum pr-function having Re. Z(;w) = 0 at two positive real and distinct frequencies 
and as well be realizable by the network configuraton of Fig. 5(i). The four conditions 
in equations (9) to (12) satisfy the two conditions of equations (4) and (5) and hence 
this set of four conditions can be said to be equivalent to the set of four conditions of 
equations (4), (5), (9) and (10). Thus, the set of five conditions of equations (9) to 
(13) is the same as the set of five equations (4), (5), (9), (10) and (13). The conditions 
on the coefficients of Z{s) for it to be a minimum pr-function having Re. Z(j6)) -- 0 
at two positive real and distinct frequencies and as well be realizable by the various 
networks of Figs. 5 and 6 are given in Table 2. 

If it is known that the given function, Z(s), is a minimum pr-function having 
Re. Z{joy) = 0 at two positive real and distinct frequencies, i.c., it satisfies the condition^ 
of equations (2) to (7), then the coefficients of Z(s) should satisfy fewer conditions than 
mentioned in Table 2, for it to be realizable by the various networks of Figs. (5) and (6). 

For such Z(s) to be realizable by network of Fig. 5(i), only two conditions, given by 
equations (9) and (10) should be satisfied, because the conditions (4) and (5) are auto¬ 
matically satisfied and condition (13) can be derived from condition (3). The necessary 
conditions on the coefficients of Z(s) for it to be realizable by the other networks of 
Figs. 5 and 6 are given in Table 1. 

The element values for networks of Figs. 5(i), 5(iii) and 6(i) in terms of the coeffi¬ 
cients of Z{s) are given in Table 3. The element values for the other networks can be 

simply manipulated by the principle of duality or by the substitution, s =* -. 

P 

Table I 


G>nditions on Z{$) to be the minimum pr-function having Re. Z(j<^) = 0 
at two positive real and distinct frequencies, to be realizable 
by various networks 


Network 

G>ndition8 

Fig. 5(0 

(1) 

II 

and 

(2) oo — ai hi 

Fig. 5(ii) 

(3) 

oq = 4Ao- 

and 

(4) hi = a, hi 

Fig. 5(iii) 

(5) 

oo “ 

and 

(6) ^2 fls “b 3 Og ig 

Fig. 5(iv) 

(7) 

Uq ^0 

and 

(8) Ug = if + 3 Ug if 
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Table I (Contd,) 


Fig. 5(v) 

(9) 

4 flo 


and 

( 10 ) 

Oo 


O 3 

bi 



Fig. 5(vi) 

(II) 

flo = 

4 60 

and 

( 12 ) 

ho 

= 

Oy 

bo 



Fig. 6 (i) 

(13) 

4 Oo 

= K 

and 

(14) 

Ol 

= 

O 3 

(fla - 

az 

bz) 

Fig. 6 (ii) 

(15) 

Oo = 

■■ 46„ 

and 

(16) 

Ol 

03 

h 2 


+ 

az‘ b. 

Fig. 6 (iii) 

(17) 

4 do 

= bo 

and 

(18) 

02 

hy 

^3 

= a«- 

bo^ 

+ A,* 

Fig. 6 (iv) 

(19) 

Oo = 

4 b, 

and 

( 20 ) 

02 

hy 

63 

= a. 

bz^ 

+ b,^ 


Table 2 

Conditions on Z(s) to be the minimum pr-function having Re. Z(jo)) — 0 
at two positive real and distinct frequencies and also realizable by 
the various networks 

Network Conditions 

Fig. 3(i) Equations (4), (5) ; conditions ( 1 ), (2) in Table 1 and 03 hi > r^^ 

Fig. 3(ii) Equations (4), (3); conditions (3), (4) in Table I and Oi > ho 

Fig. 3(iii) Equations (4), (3); and conditions (3), ( 6 ) in Table I 

Fig. 3(iv) Equations (4), (5); and conditions (7), (8) in Table I 

Fig. 3(v) Equations (4), (3); conditions (9), (10) in Table I and Uj > (»o 

Fig. 3(vi) Equations (4), (3); conditions (11), (12) in Table I and 03 > ho 

Fig. 6 (i) Equations (3), (4), (3). (7); conditions (13), (14) in Table I and hi * Oo 

Fig. 6 (ii) Equations (3), (4), (3). (7); conditions (13), (16) in Table I and Ui h^> ho 

Fig. 6 (iii) Equations (2), (4), (3), (7); conditions (17), (18) in Table I and hi > Oo 

Fig. 6(1 v) Equations (2), (4). (5), (7); conditions (19). (20) in Table I and hi > bo 


Table 3 

Element values in terms of coefficients of Z(s) 


Network 



Fi,. 6(0 R, = f,L. - -f 

r^. ../.v o K f K r /C (03 ii—flo) c _ ^ ^0 c _ 

Fig. 5(i) -6? 

n _ ^ C = ^ K fl 


Fig. 5(iii) 
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4. Conclusions 

The calculations presented in this paper gives more familiarity and insight on an 
aspect of passive network synthesis techniques using the basic ideas from graph theory. 
Network structures yielding a special class of minimum pr-functions having Re. Z(;6)) 
=0 at three or more frequencies can be developed by following the methods presented 
herein. The special class of Z{s) realized here requires 7,8 or 9 elements which by Bott- 
Daffin procedure would require 19 elements. It is of some interest to note that the 

networks of Fig. 6 realize Z{s) having Re. Z{j(^) = 0 at two frequencies coj = 

yUCi 


and tOa = 


1 


So if Li Cl == L 2 C 2 , the networks of Fig. 6 can realize impedance 
( 6)2 - 6 ) 0 ^ 


\/^2 Q 

functions having real part of the form (i.e., it is zero at only one frequency 

but the zero is of fourth order instead of second order) 
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SYNTHESIS OF AN A.C* LEAD TRANSFER FUNCTION FOR MINIMUM 
SENSITIVITY BY PARALLEL LADDER PROCEDURE* 

]• G. Advani 

Non-member 

and 

B* Kesavan 

Non-member 

Summary 

The performance of an A.C. system is adversely a0ected by the changes 
in either carrier frequency or the notch frequency of the A.C. compensating 
network^ This paper presents a procedure for synthesis that minimizes 
the changes in the notch frequency Wq, and defines the overall sensitivity. 

So, with respect to the variations in the various elements of the network* 

The transfer function of a T-network is synthesized by Guillemins procedure. 

The values of the elements of networks realized are in terms of a and b. 

The overall sensitivity, Wq, is found in terms of a and b for two cases. 

It is observed that for case I, a = 0.293 and 1.707 give the minimum sensi¬ 
tivity of 0.935 and for case 2, a = 0.27 and b == 3.75 give the minimum 
sensitivity of 0.371. The overall sensitivity of the twin T-network is found 
to he 1.414. 

1. Introduction 

The A.C. lead compensating networks (twin-T and bridge-T), containing resis¬ 
tances and capacitances are widely used to satisfy simultaneously the performance 
specifications given for steady state and transient response in an A.C. servo system. 

The performance of an A.C. control system is adversely affected due to changes in 
carrier frequency or notch frequency. Many authors^*^*^ have worked on the design 
of A.C. compensating networks (bridge-T and twin-T), which would provide satis¬ 
factory compensation for changes/predetermined changes in the carrier frequency. 
Networks designed this way are effective even if there are changes in the notch frequency 
instead of carrier frequency. These networks though give satisfactory performance for 
changes in the notch frequency, the change in the notch frequency gives some quadrature 
component and thus would affect the performance of the control system to some extent. 

In this paper, A.C. compensating networks are synthesized for the minimum 
variation in notch frequency, Wq, due to changes in the various elements of the network. 
The synthesis is carried out by parallel ladder method for the transfer function of a twin 
T-network. 


’'‘Writleii ditcustion on this paper will be received until March 31,1966. 

This paper was received on September 17, 1965. 
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2. Sensitivity of a twin T>>network 

2.1. Transfer function 

For the twin T-network shown in Fig. l(i). the transfer function is found to be 


T{s) = 




0) 


where r = RC. 



(ii) 

Rg.l 

Twin TxMtwwk and its perionnancs cams 


The magnitude and phase shift of T(jw) is plotted against Wo in Fig. l(ii). 
notch frequency lOo* this network is ^ven by 

1 

iflo*- 


Thc 


or. 


Wo 


1 

RC 


( 2 ) 


2 . 2 . 


OvercM sensitivUy 

The sensitivity of notch frequency with respect to any element et “ <l*fined as 

C. _ llLSi 
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The overall sensitivity of Wo with respect to all the n elements of the network is 
defined as 


5 = n/ 55 ** (4) 

From equation (2), it is observed that li)© depends on R and C. The total sensi¬ 
tivity of Wq, as defined by equation (4), is calculated to be 

S = 1.414 (5) 

3a Synthesis of T(s) by parallel ladder procedure 

The transfer function T(s), of equation (1) is synthesized by Guillemin’s procedure 
in two ways for the two cases given below. 


In this case, one finite pole is at s =-of Transfer function T(s), of equa- 

T 

tion (1) can be written as 


n.)- ^ 

(-“) 


Using the y-parameters of a two-port network, r(s) can be written as 

T(s) = - 

1/S2 

From equations (6) and (7), •— yi 2 and yf 2 can be recognized as 


^18 * / 

(‘+7) 
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For y 22 to be an R-C admittance, 2—\/3<a<2+ \/3. Guillemin’s procedure* is 
adopted to synthesize a network from the j/-parameters of equation (8) and the network 
realized is shown in Fig. 2. The values of the various elements of the network are: 

2(4a-a*-l)r 

- 


«* = 


2 T 

4 — a 


P _ 2 a (4 a - a* — 1) t 
( 4 a-D* 

/?4 = 2 a T 

r _ (4 a)* _ 

2(4a - a-'* - I) 

r _ 

2 (4 a-a* - 1) 

r _4o-I 
* “ 2 a* 


(9) 



The transfer function of the network of Fig. 2, in terms of its elements, is found 
to be 

_ _ 5* RtRxRtRj ClC,Ct+i?RtRsQCdR,+R^+s Rj (fi,C,+R,Q+R« (10) 

' ^ Denominator 

The denominator polynomial of equation (10) is also of third order. The transfer 
functions of equations (10) and (1) refer to the same network of Fig. 2. So the 
nun^rat r and de minator polynominals of equation (10) must be quadratic expressions 
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in s and must have a factor (s + p) in common. Hence, equation (10) can be re-vrritten 
as 

(s + p) + d) 


ns) 


(s + p) (Remainder of the denominator) 


or, 


ns) = 


(s* + d) 


Remainder of the denominator 


(H) 


( 12 ) 


C>mparing the coefficients of the numerator polynominals of equation (II) and 
(10), d is found to be 

I _ Ct + ^ 

“ R, Rj Cl C, Q 

From equations (12) and (I), it is observed that d — and knowing that Wq = 


the value of Wq would be 


iy.=z /_^* 8+ C4 

VRiR,'CiC3C4 


(13) 


The sensitivities of uIq with respect to Ri, Rf, Ci, C* and C 4 are found out from 
the definition of equation (3). The overall sensitivity Wf,, as defined in equation (4) is 
found to be 


1 

2 U)o 


r, c,+C4 ^, /_L . j \ C4 __ -]i . 

L Ri R* Cx Cs C 4 VC,* C?) R, R, Cx (C, + Qj 


Substituting the values of the various elements from equation (9), 

a‘ + (4o-a*-l)*"l‘ 


5 = i 3 + 




(4o-l)' 


(«- l)*1l 

)• 


(15) 


The plot of S of equation (15) for different values of a is given in Fig. 3. From 
this plot, it is observed that the minimum value of S is 0.935 and it occurs for a=0.293 
and also for a = 1.707. The element values of equation (9) for these two values of a 
are given in Table 1 and it is observed that the higher value of a ( = 1.707) gives smaller 
capacitances in the network. 


Case 2 


In this case, two finite poles are at s --and s > 


of i/a,. 


Dividing the numerator and denominator of Tis) of equation (1) by ^ 
the two y*-parameter8 are obtained as given below. 
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Fif 3 

Plot of S for difforonl values of a 


Table I 

Element values of equation (9) 


Elements 


Element values 


Ri 

Ra 

Ra 

Ca 

c. 

C 4 


a-0.293 

0.0464 T ohm 
0.5400 T ohm 
1.7(60 T ohm 
0.8600 T ohm 
80 farad 
0.5 farad 
I faurad 

I farad 


a=1.707 


2.555 r ohm 
0.872 T ohm 
0.295 T ohm 
3.414 T ohm 
0.895 farad 

0.500 farad 

0.995 farad 
1.002 faiad 
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For y 2 % to be an R-C admittance. 


2—\/3<a<2 + \/5 

and 

i>2+V3 (17) 

Following Guillemin’s procedure, the network is synthesized from |/-parameters of 
equation (16) and the network thus realized is shown in Fig. 4. The values of the 
various elements of the network are as below. 



Fig. 4 

Network reaHied by synthefu 


' (15 + ab-4a-4b) 

/a + i-4V 

n _ V 4 / 

(4a + 4i-15-a6) 

X 

(4 « 4 - <r-4) (a + i - 4) - (a t - 1 y*. 
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Cx = 


ahX 

D = - _ 

^ (4 a i — fl — W* 

/?. = -* 

a b 

i\5 + ab-4a-4bfrL^ 


C* — 


(4-a--b) 

rLp 


(18) 


C.’ 


(4 ab — a — b) P 
(4ab-a-b){(4ab-a~b){a + b-4)-(ab-mrLo, 


C4 = 


X* 

(4 a b —a — b)T La, 
a*b* 


where 


X^4abia + b)-ia+b^-ab{ab - 1) 

P (a + b)^ + ab(ab + \4) - 4(a + b)(ab+ 1)+ 1 

X 


La' 


h- 


' (4ab - a - b)(a + b - 4)-iab - ])^ + X 

i4ab-a-b)ia + b-4)-iab-\Y 
'{4ab-a-b){a + b -4)-{ab-\y + X 


The transfer function of the network of Fig. 4 is found to be 

(Ri «2 «6 Cl Ca C3 C,)+s^ R, C4 Cs(R 2 R3 C2+R1R3 Ca+Ri R3 Ci+ 

CQ-f (/?5 C 4 C8)(/?i+/? 24-/?8+^4)+^(^6 Ca+Rs C 4 +R 4 Cs)+) 

-- - Denominator ^ ^ 

where the demominator polynominal is of 4th order in 5 . 

The numerator and denominator polynominais of equation (19) are quartlc in 5 
Since the transfer functions of equations (19) and (1) refer to the same network of Fig. 4, 
the numerator and denominator polynominals of equation (19) should be quadratic in s 
and 80 they have a factor of the form (s‘ + p s + 9 ) in common. Thus, transfer function 
r(s) can be written as 

(5^+ps + ^)(s*4-d)_ 


r(s)« 


or, 


(s^ + ps + q) (Remainder of denominator) 

r(s)-- 


( 20 ) 


( 21 ) 


(Remainder of denominator) 

Comparing the coefficients of the numerator polynomials of equations (20) and 
(19), d is found to be 

j _ (Rs Cs 4" Rb C 4 + f?4 Ca) _ 

^ ” R» C, C4(RgR, G, + RiRn + RiR, Ci + RiR, Cd 


(22) 
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G>mparing the numerator poiynominals of equations (21) and (1), the notch fre¬ 
quency ^ is found to be 

r_ (^5 Q 4~ /?S ^4 4- /?4 Q) _"li 

* IR, Ca C 4 (Ra Ra C, + Ri Rs C, + Ri R 3 Q + Ri R, QJ 

The overall sensitivity of the notch frequency Wq, with respect to the elements in 
equation (23) is found to be 

[(i i A) + RsC, + R, C,)* + /?,* (R, C, + R^ C,)* + 

✓ R 3 * (Ra Ca + Ri Cl + Ri Ci)* + Ci® (Ri Rs + Ri Ra)* + 

, I C,*(«a/?s + «i/?s)*}] 

2wo\ 


[(Ri Ra Ca + Ri Ra C, + /?, Ra Ci + Ri R, Ci)»] 


+ 




a 

1 

[(5 C. ^ 

^ (R3 Rs Cs + Ra Ri Cs + Ri R3 

Cl + Ri Rs Cl) 


) 


(24) 


The values of the various elements from equation (18) can be substituted in equation 
(24) and the expression for the (overall sensitivity)* be obtained in terms of a and b. 

For various values of a and A, the values of S are found out and the results are 
given in Table 2. 

From Table 2, it is observed that the minimum value of S occurs for a = 0.27 and 
b = 3.75 and its value is 0.371. 


Table 2 

Calculated values 


a*= 

0.3 

1 a=0.27 

b 

S 

h 

S 

10 

0.870 

10 

0.740 

6 

0.751 

6 

0.770 

4 

0.675 

4 

0392 

3.75 

0.372 

3.75 

0.371 
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4. Conclusioiit 

It is observed that the overall sensitivity of the network Realized in case 2 is much 
better than that realized in case 1. The overall sensitivity of network given in Fig. 4 is 
Improved by a factor of 3.81 as compared to the original twin T-network of Fig. l(i). 
This network, of course, contains four more elements but since the resistance and capa¬ 
citances are fairly small in size, the additional four elements give negligibly small 
increase in weight, also the increase in the cost would be very small since these com¬ 
ponents are fairly cheap. 

There is a good scope of further work on this topic. A couple of other synthesis 
procedures could be followed and still lesser values of overall sensitivity could be found. 
Even the general procedure, as presented by Schoeffler,® for obtaining equivalent net¬ 
works could be followed for obtaining the minimum sensitivity. 
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Summary 

A new type of emitter-coupler multivibrator, having simply a condenser 
in the base circuit, has been designed and the performance behaviour 
discussed on the basis of the circuit conditions which make the two transistors 
alternately conducting and non-conducting. The expressions for the time 
period for quasi-stable states in which transistor Xi, conducts and transistor 
X 2 , is cut off and vice versa, have been developed by taking the charging of 
the base capacitor due to forward base current and its discharge due to the 
reverse base current. The circuit is capable of generating fairly suitable 
symmetrical and asymmetrical rectangular waveforms of quite small rise 
and fall times, as the signal at the collector of one transistor is not directly 
involved in the regenerative loop and hence, no integrating effect is present in 
the collector. 

L Introduction 

The use of satisfactorily shaped rectangular waveforms is well known. Conven-' 
tional type of multivibrators'”®* do not give rectangular waveforms of good 
shapes due to the influence of cross-coupling capacitors. The integrating effect of the 
cross-coupling condensers lengthens the rise and fall time of the waveforms. There 
are, however, several methods of reducing the integrating effects but in all these 
cases, improvement can be achieved at the cost of the simplicity of the circuit. 
Rokavich" realized the importance of the design and study of simple transistorized 
multivibrator giving fairly suitable rectangular pulses. He used an emitter-coupled 
multivibrator having in the base circuit a R-C combination in parallel. In this type 
of multivibrator, the charging of the condenser takes place due to forward base current 
during conduction period of the transistor. The discharge of the condenser, however, 
mainly takes place through the resistance connected across it. 

The purpo^ of this paper is to describe a simple type of mlultivibrator, having in 
the base a condenser for the generation of rectangular waveforms having sharp rise and 

* Written discussion on tiiis pa|i^r will be leceived until March 31,1966. 

Thi» paper Uku received on May 11,19d6. 
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fall times. Moreover, in this circuit, the integration effect is absent, because the 
signal at the collector of one transistor is not directly involved in the regenerative loop. 

2. Description and performance 

The multivibrator circuit is shown in Fig. 1. The emitters of the two transistors 
are connected to the positive terminal of a battery through a resistance, /?«. The base of 
transistor Xi, is connected through a condenser Ci, to the negative of the battery. 
The base of transistor Xi, is connected to the collector of transistor Xi, through a 
condenser, C 2 . The collectors of the two transistors are connected to the negative of 
the battery through resistances, Ri and R 2 * 



Fig. 1 

Circuit diagram of the multivibrator 


The performance behaviour may be understood by taking any one transistor, Xi, 
say, conducting. In this quasi-stable state when Xi conducts, its base current charges 
Cl, and during this period X^ remains cut off. The condenser C 2 , discharges due to 
reverse current through Ri and R^. The moment the base voltage of X^ becomes 
equal to the common emitter voltage, it starts conducting. If the emitter current of the 
second transistor is greater than the first transistor at / » Ti, the common emitter voltage 
will drop and mil therefore instantaneously render the first transistor non-conductIng4 
This termination will result in the removal of the voltage across Ri due to the collector 
current of Xi and as a result of this, the base voltage of X% will fall instantaneously. 
During the conduction period of X 2 , condenser Ci disdiarges through Ri due to the 
reverse current of Xi and when its base voltage becomes equal to the common emitter 
voltage, transistor Xi starts conducting. The voltage (all across Ri increases the base 
voltage of X%, rendering it non-<x)nducting. 
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The circuit is designed such that the transistors do not saturate when conducting. 
Otherwise, a noticeable distortion in the flat tops of rectangular output pulses will result. 


3. Determination of frequency 

In the quasi-stable state when transistor Xi conducts and transistor X 2 is cut off, 
the following equations can be written in connection with the charging of capacitor Ci, 
through the forward base current. 


— £ + ^ J 1*1 A + Vi== 0 

h = (I ftfl hoi 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


where is the emitter current of Xi, ii the base current of Xi, a the current gain, 
Icoi the reverse base current of Xi, and Kj the voltage across Cj at the instant Xi starts 
conducting. 


Eliminating t\ from equations (1) and (2), we get 


dffii I ^ ^coi _ 

dt Cl R, Cl K ”” 


(3) 


The solution gives 

where 

(5) 

The value of the integrating constant K, can be found from the following condi¬ 
tions : 

(— £ + 1 ^ 1 ) = Voltage at the base of transistor Xi at f = 0 
At / = 0. 

. _^--£+^Ki 

la - - 


neglecting the emitter base resistance in comparison with /?« during the conduction 
of Xi. Just at the instant of the start of conduction of Xi, when the base voltage be¬ 
comes equal to the emitter voltage, the potential fall across /?* may be given by (— £ 
+ Ki) and 

/ ^-E+Vx 

U- 

Therefore, 

~ ^2 (6) 

where 7*2 is the emitter current of transistor X 2 when this transistor is conducting. 
Substituting this condition in equation (4), we get 

hoi 
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Hence, 

. _ ho\ \ (1 ^col \ —— 

“ i _ a 1 -«j® 


(7) 


During the conducting period, the collector voltage of transistor Xi, may be written 

as 

=- £+(«- u «, = -£+« /?! {(/::* J -1 e-r,} 

- /„*/?, (8) 

The voltage at the base of niay be given as 

-^VK, + (Vi- /cos 

where is the voltage across C 2 at the instant transistor A "2 stops conducting. 

The charging of Ci (or, conduction of Xj) will terminate at the instant, / T, 
when becomes equal to the common emitter voltage Rgj (ie\)i^T\f v/here is the 
time during which Xi conducts, or, 

- £ + « /?i - L, /?, + K, = - R, (10) 


where is the voltage across C 2 at the instant when transistor X 2 starts conducting 
and may be given by 

— E Icoi Ri -i' R( 1,2 — — 1^3 (II) 


Simplifying equation (10), we get 


Ti = Tj log 




/?, a 


I - a 


( 12 ) 


For Ti to be positive, the numerator of equation (12) has to be positive and hence, 
the necessary condition for oscillation is given by 


As ^ 


Aoi 

l a 




In the second quasi^stable state, when transistor X 2 conducts and transistor Xi 
is cut off, condenser Ci discharges due to reverse base current of transistor Xi, The 
voltage at the base of transistor Xi (during the discharge of C^) at any instant is given 
by 
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where 1^2 the voltage across Cj at the instant when Xj slops conducting and is given 
by 

- K2 = ~£~(KbiWi 

or. 

^2 ~ OeiX^n (14) 

The moment the voltage at the base of transistor Xi becomes equal to the com¬ 
mon emitter voltage, the discharge of Q w^ill terminate, after time Tg* say i.e., 

-£+(,5) 

From equation (14). w^e get 

(16) 

Hence, the frequency of oscillaton is given by 

/=-J- 

' Tr + n 

or, 


/ = 


log 


1 

R OL I ‘ / ■ 

1/ ^1 ^ ^co\ ici 


£c 4ol 


+ R\ h, 


I -« 


* col 


Uel)t -Tl} 


(17) 


4. Experimental results 

f* or illustration, the results obtained with the designed multivibrator using transis¬ 
tors 2SAI5 (OC 44 type) and having the component values as given below, are described. 

/?j = 32 kilohm, = 22 kilohrn, /?2 = 10 kilohm 
Cl ~ 75 picofarad, C 2 = 0.1 microfarad 
£ = - 15 volts 

The transistor parameters used are : 

a' == 100./a == 15 megacycles per sec., Ico = 0.7 micro-amp. 

Fig. 2 gives the waveshapes of the multivibrator at different points. The waveshape 
obtained across £2 ** special interest, as a rectangular waveform is obtained. The 
frequency of oscillation, as calculated with the help of the derived equation (17), using 
the transistor parameters, comes out! to be’ 1.5 kilocycles per sec. The transistor para¬ 
meters listed above give the rise lime for the transistor to be 2.8 micro-sec. The photo¬ 
graphs of the waveform taken with the help of a high speed cathode ray oscilloscope 
gives the rise time as 2 micro-sec. 

The experimentally observed and calculated values of Tj and for different 
values of C, are given in the table and the corresponding waveforms are given in Fig. 2. 

A comparision of the values indicate that the calculation of and Tf with the 
help of the derived equation is in close agreement with the observed values. 
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(i) 


(») 

Fig. 2 

Wavefonns across R 2 for different values of Ci 


(iii) 


Calculated and observed values of Ti and T 2 in mllli-sec. for 
different values of Ci 


Rgt kilohm 

Rit kilohm 

Cl, pico¬ 
farad 

milli-sec. 

(calculated) 

milli-sec. 

(calculated) 

milli-sec. 

(observed) 

milli-sec. 

(observed) 

22 

32 

75 

0.379 

mSm 

HUI 

mKM 

22 

32 

100 

0.505 




22 

32 

150 

0.758 


0.760 

0.540 

22 

32 

300 

1.516 

im 

1.520 

1.060 
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REPORT OF THE PAPER MEETINGS IN THE ELECTRONICS AND 
TELECOMMUNICATION ENGINEERING DIVISION AT THE 
FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, PATNA, 
JANUARY 30-FEBRUARY 6, 1966. 

Brig. M. K. Rao, B.Sc., B.Sc. (Eng,), M.A., A.C.G.I.. M.I.E,, aairman of Elec- 
tronics and Telecommunication Engineering Divis.on opened the proceedings by 
delivering the Divisional address, and also presided over the proceedings.* 

ADDRESS OF BRIG. M. K. RAO (M.). 

CHAIRMAN, ELECTRONICS AND TELECOMMUNICATION ENGINEERING DIVISION 

‘I welcome you to this meeting of the Electronics and Telecommunication 
Engineering Division. 

1 would like to speak on ‘Satellite Communication* which has been playing a 
sensational role in the long distance communication. It has a tremendous future in the 
years to come. 

Historical background 

Microwave has helped a great deal in the communication of signal. In a recent 
Bell system microwave relay, 11,000 simultaneous two-way telephone conversation in a 
500 megacycles per sec. band has been possible. But for the transmission of microwave 
signal, a large number of relay stations are needed. Long distance communication, 
paiticularly over oceans, becomes, therefore, difficult. Transoceanic communication, 
has, theiefore, been restricted to cables. For television broadcasting, an equivalent of 
600 voice-circuits is required which is almost the same as the radio and cable facilities 
available across the Atlantic now. Arthur C. Clark was the first to express his ideas on 
satellite communication in 1945. Satellites will enable microwave signals to be commu¬ 
nicated over long distances and provide large capacity for television transmission. 

The first effort to use a satellite for communication was the use of the Moon. This 
was achieved in I960 between Hawaii and Maryland in the U.S.A. The next attempt 
was to place a passive reflector satellite and use it for communication. Echo I, launched 
on August 12, 1960, was a 100-ft, baloon, made of aluminized ‘Mylar Polyster*. It 
had reflectivity and could reflect energy at frequencies up to 20,000 megacycles 
per sec. Using Echo 1, communication was established between New Jersey and 
California. Other passive reflector satellites have also been used. The first satellite 
using a relay equipment was launched on December 18, 1958. It relayed the Christmas 
message from President Eisenhower. Many attempts have been made by various 
agencies to put satellites on orbit for communication purposes. All these fall into two 
categories : some relay signal directly, others are delayed action repeaters. The latter 
type receive messages transmitted from a ground station, store it on tape and re-broad¬ 
cast when passing over a second ground station. 

So promising was the use of satellite for communication of information that the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. spent 50 million dollars to put Telstar I in 

*The Paper Meetings in the Electronics and Telecommunication Engineering Division commenced at 
12.00 noon on February 1, 1966. 
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orbit on July 18, 1962. It was a 34.5 in. diameter electronic pack that connected the 
Western Europe and the U.S.A. by television for the first time. A similar satellite, 
called ‘Relay’, designed by N.A.S.A. and R.C.A., was sent up on December 13, 1962. 
Both Telstar and Relay operated in real time. 

Satellite orbits 

We know Earth satellites take near about 100 min. to go round the Earth once. 
The Moon takes 23 days. So, in between, it is possible to find an orbit where a satellite 
can orbit in a day. This orbit is at 22,300 miles above the equator. Such an orbit is 
called a ‘24-hr. orbit*, ‘stationary orbit* or ‘synchronous orbit*. Three satellites are 
required for global coverage. The ideal launching sitei for the synchronous orbit is a 
place on the equator. Such convenient sites are not available for the U.S.A. 
If launched at 30'^'N., the plane of the orbit has to be turned 30 when the satellite 
crosses the equatorial plane. Other techniques also exist, but all these are complicated. 
Again, much larger power is required to boost a particular size of satcllittj to a height 
of 22,300 miles than to the orbits at smallei heights. 

Equatorial circular orbits of lower altitude have been suggested at heights giv ng 
6 hr. and 8-hr. orbits. 7 he kui.ching (f satellites on such orbits require less power 
and thus are less costly. In such a case, however, a large number of satellites are 
required for continuous communication. These orbits are cl many types : 

(i) Equatorial circular orbit; 

(ii) Polar circular orbit; 

(iii) Inclined circles; 

(iv) Equatorial elliptical orbit ,* and 

(v) Inclined elliptical orbit. 

Elliptic orbits are advantageous when particular parts of the earth are required to be 
covered. The orbit has to be such that at perigee it is nearest to the region to be 
covered. The main disadvantage of an elliptic orbit is to achieve altitude stabilization. 
It is necessary that the satellite is aligned with respect to the radius vector of the earth 
and stay aligned so that the radio energy can be directed towards earth and not wasted in 
space. With a circular orbit, this condition once established will be maintained. 

Choice of frequency 

The choice of frequency is a complex problem. The transmission should be capa¬ 
ble of penetrating atmosphere, ionosphere and plasma round the earth in its two-way 
journey and still should have good signal-tomoise ratio. It is well known that absorp¬ 
tion of electromagnetic energy by atmospheric gases increases at frequencies greater 
than 5,000 megacycles per sec. The lower end of frequency spectrum will be the 
minimum frequency that can penetrate the ionosphere. The lowest frequency has to 
be greater than 1(X) megacycles per sec. 

Noise plays a very important part in receiving information. These are of two types : 

(i) Receiver noise; and 

(ii) Elxternal noise. 
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The effects of receiver noise can be reduced, using microwave amplifiers like para¬ 
metric amplifiers, masers, etc. External noise is mostly galactic and cosmic that vary 
in the different parts of the sky. The noise from the sky varies, at lO^'K. to IIO^K., 
in the range of 1,000-10,000 megacycles per sec. The noise from the Sun is excessive 
and should be avoided. 

Power supplies 

Provision of power to equipment inside a satellite is a major problem. The criteria 
which is often used to specify the suitability df a particular type of power supply is the 
‘weight-power ratio*. Further, the power supply should withstand launching shock, 
radiations and other space conditions. 

It is desirable to use direct methods of energy conversion. Some of these are 
given below. 

(i) Seebeck effect: this can be used for generating power. Recent advances 

in semiconductor materials has considerably improved the efficiency of 
the system. It is possible to get 200 volts per degree at an efficiency 
of 14‘\,; and 

(ii) Fuel cell : in the fuel cell method, hydrogen atom is made to react with 

oxygen to give power. This is the reverse process of electrolysis of water. 
To get useful power and efficiency, steps must be taken to speed up the 
reaction at each interface and remove water which is the product of 
reaction in order to prevent dilution of electrolyte. A single fuel cell 
produces 1 volt open-circuit power at 60-70*',, efficiency. Connecting 
fuel cells in series, a battery to produce sufficient power can be made. 
In this case fuel and oxidant have to be carried, thus consuming a lot of 
space, A regenerative fuel cell, which is a closed cycle system where 
fuel is regenerated, will make this system more effective. 

Solar energy 

Photo-voltaic effect can be used to generate power. With the advent of semi¬ 
conductors, a higher efficiency of power generation is possible to be attained. GaAs 
(Gallinum assinide) gives an efficiency of 15*\,. About 20,000 cells are necessary to 
produce the required power in a satellite. 

Nuclear energy 

The nuclear reaction produced by unstable nuclei have the advantage of a long 
operational life. The reaction generates heat which is used as primary energy for gene¬ 
rating power through thermo-electric generators, mercury turbines and various other 
methods. The main disadvantage is the fouling of the space by the products of 
reaction. Since all the power sources generate D.C., inverters for generating A,C. are 
necessary. Inverters to give 400 cycles per sec. at 113 volts providing 500 watts from a 
22-29 volts D.C. have been made that work at an efficiency of 70^^ 

Reliability 

Reliability of components and systems is a very important requirement in a satellite. 
The components are, therefore, specially made. The worst hazard is the effect of 
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radiations and particles in the space. The Van Allen belt is the source of worst hazard. 
This layer stretches between 500-600 km. with a maximum penetration up to 3,000 km. 
It consists of very high energy particles that can cause damage to electronic components, 
solar cells, etc. These particles also produce secondary radiations such as hard X-rays 
and rays that have a great damaging effect. 

Economics 

It is well known that putting satellites into orbit and establishing communication 
through them is a very costly project. Sb, any attempt made in this direction has to be 
looked carefully into the economics of the system. The growth of transatlantic tele¬ 
phone and telegraph traffic has been so good (four-fold in 10 years) that there is a 
promising scope, but one cannot be over-optimistic. There is also the additional 
requirement of capacity for television, fascimile, etc. But here a warning is worth 
giving. Unless the transmission is required to be done in real time, satellites do not 
provide any advantage because within a few hours jet aircraft can transmit on tape at a 
much cheaper cost. However, on a long term view, a closed circuit telephone-vision 
may prove as a rival to personal visits. Then satellite communication will play a big 
role. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Co. has put a cable in 1963 which costs 
27,000 dollars per year per voice channel. According to estimates of Mueller, the cost 
per voice channel per year with an active satellite system on a 24-hr. orbit is about 
13,000 dollars. The present estimates arc that about 100 million dollars will have to be 
spent on transatlantic cable. The development cost of launching of satellite will cost 
about the same. So, satellite system cannot be justified on lower cost in establishing 
higher capacity. The case is founded rather on the greater growth potential, flexibility 
of expansion in area of greatest requirement and on the wider social facility which 
satellites will provide. 

Future trends 

It is fairly certain that by the end of this decade, a satellite communication system 
will operate. If the satellite transmitter power is of the order of 10 watts, it will be 
able to handle 600 telephone channels or one television channel. Extension of life of 
satellite will ensure lower launching cost. A life of 5-10 years will reduce the system 
cost to one-half. 

Two possible sources of higher power are solar and nuclear ; the SNAP 8 nuclear 
system can provide 60 kW. The dissipation of heat produced by this power system 
puts very exacting requirements in the design of the satellite. 

By 1970, high power satellites are possible. The capacity then can be increased to 
27,000 two-way voice channels. By 1970, the requirement will be about 6,000 voice 
channels. Thus, there remains sufficient extra capacity for expansion. 

It takes 75 days to place a satellite in operating position. To maintain a sufficiently 
high probability of uninterrupted service a higher order of redundancy in satellite and 
repeaters must be provided for. 
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With technological advance, it is possible to get radiated power of megawatts from 
satellites thus giving a greater channel capacity. Because of limitation of antenna size, 
the area covered now is large. It is possible in future to service smaller areas with 
greater signal intensities. 

At present, only industrially advanced areas around the Atlantic can economically 
be served by satellite communication. By 1980, it is hoped that even smaller nations 
can use this service.* 
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WAVEFORM ANALYSIS OF EJ).A. SOLUTIONS AND DETERMINATION 
OF DESCRIBING FUNCTIONS WITH THE VECTORMETER^ 
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Electrical Engineering Department, Thiagarajar College of Engineering, Madurai 

Summary 

This paper presents an experimental method for accurate analysis of 
waveforms representing solutions of linear and non-linear ^sterns obtained 
on a repetitive differential analyzer. The method proposed is also shown to 
be useful for the direct evaluation of ^describing functions for non-linear 
characteristics, commonly encountered in control systems. The method pro¬ 
posed envisages the use of a less-used instrument designed by Koppelmann 
(1948). The design considerations for the circuitry needed to adopt this 
equipment in the present case, are also discussed, 

L Introduction 

In a repetitive type electronic differential analyzer, the solutions of linear or non¬ 
linear equations are repeated at a frequency determined by the signal repetition rate. 
In typical cases, the solutions come out in the form of unsymmetrical periodic waves. 

There exist many methods for measuring and recording such waveforms. Servo- 
driven pen recorders and cathode-ray oscilloscopes with photographic arrangements 
may be cited as typical examples. 

This paper proposes an alternative method for recording and analyzing such wave¬ 
forms. The method is based upon an extension of the range of applicability of an 
instrument, termed ‘vectormeter’, first designed by Koppelmann (1948). 

For servo-driven or mechanically driven recorders, the effective bandwidth is 
extremely small, usually up to 5 cycles per sec., and is, therefore, of limited usefulness 
in such applications where higher frequencies are encountered. 

Photographing of a waveform from an oscilloscope and its subsequent analysis is a 
time consuming process. E^’rors can enter in the recording of the wave, for example, 
through optical errors or on account of changes in photographic material during develop¬ 
ment. These errors are troublesome since it is difficult to control them. 

The vectormetcr is a precision universal measuring instrument of the moving coil 
type combined with a contact rectifier driven by a synchronous motor. The mechanical 
arrangements in the vectormetcr enable the contact period to be varied to any value 
between 0° and 360®. Also, the instant at which the contact is made can be adjusted 
arbitrarily with respect to the phase position of the measured quantity over the range 

* Written diiciission on due paper will be received until July 31,1966. 

This paper was recehed on April 1,1965. 
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from 0“ to 360". These basic properties of the vcctormcter are made use of in obtain- 
mg tht waveforms of the solutions of differential analyzers. The non-linear compo¬ 
nent s output generally contains the fundamental and a few harmonics. By a proper 
choice of the contact period, the effect of the predominant harmonic of the output of the 
non-hnear device is eliminated and the describing function of the non-linear device easily 
determined with the vectormeter. 

Errors caused by the inherent limitations of the vectormeter, are predictable and 
can be compensated for. The major disadvantage, however, lies in not having any 
visual presentation of the solutions which have to be obtained, instant by instant, in a 
tabulated form. Yet another advantage of the vectormeter is that the harmonic contents 
of waveform may be obtained directly from instrument readings, although this is 
restricted to cases where the other harmonics are considered negligible. 

2a Adaptation of the vectormeter 

2.1. General remarks 

In this past, the instrument has been used for the measurement of waveforms of 
voltages .obtained from relatively high-power sources. For analysis of periodic wave¬ 
forms obtained from networks at low-power level, as in the present case, it becomes 
necessary to adopt a circuit arrangement as shown in the block diagram of Fig. I. 


H 



Fif. 1 

Circuit arranccmciit of a vactormator 

The frequency range for which the synchronous motor of the vectormeter is opera¬ 
tive is 15-80 cycles per sec. For correct measurement of waveforms, the frequency of 
the quantity to be measured must be equal to or an exact multiple of the frequency of 
the voltage driving the synchronous motor. When the hindamental frequency of the 
measured quantity is widiin the operative frequency range of the motor, it is advantage¬ 
ous to drive die synchronous motor from the same source, instead of having a separate 
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variable frequency supply for driving the synchronous motor. If, however, the frequency 
of the measured quantity exceeds this range, then this arrangement does not hold, good 
and a variable frequency supply for driving the motor becomes essential 

The power amplifier A 2 (Fig. 1) provides the voltage and power amplifications 
necessary for driving the synchronous motor (90 milli**amp. at 230 volts, 30 cycles per 
sec., 8 watts) from the usual low-power source of the differential analyzer (3 mil(i-amp. 
at i 100 volts). The potentiometer P 2 , helps adjustment of the desired voltage at the 
output terminals of A 2 . The filter has to be incorporated for the obvious reason of 
passing only the fundamental wave to the driving circuit. 

The amplifier Ai in the measuring branch serves to isolate the vectormeter measu¬ 
ring circuit from the low-power network, in addition to providing anfvpiification when 
necessary. 

2.2. Design of circuits 

Circuit diagram for amplifier A 2 is shown in Fig. 2(i). The amplifier is designed to 
have low-pass characteristics (0-1,000 cycles per sec.). It is a two-stage degenerative 
amplifier with 6L6 tubes used in the push-pull power stage. For the 6L6 push-pull 
output transformer, the output impedance has to be as high as 8,000 ohms to give 230 
volts output. But the impedance of the vectormeter motor is about 2,600 ohms at 50 
cycles per sec. Hence, when the synchronous motor is switched on to the amplifier, 
despite negative feedback, there is considerable drop in the output voltage. It is 
observed that when a condenser of suitable value (1-2 microfarad) is used across the 
output of A 2 as shown, the drop is considerably reduced and it is easy to obtain 230 
volts at the output with the synchronous motor load on [Fig. 2(ii)]. 



«) 

Fig. t (amid,) 
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(ii) 

Fig. 2 

Circuit diagram and load charactaristic at 50 cycles of amplifier As 


The filter which has to be designed to have a passband of 15-80 cycles requires a 
high impedance choke in the L-R-C circuit shown in Fig. 3(i). The frequency response 
characteristic of the filter is shown in Fig. 3 (ii). 

The measuring circuit amplifier Aj has to be a wideband audio frequency ampli¬ 
fier, with a bandwidth of 0-1,300 cycles per sec. and having almost the same phase- 
shift within this bandwidth (Fig. 4). Proper impedance matching at the input and 
output stages has had to be realized. Although a cathode follower could have been used 
for this purpose, the output of the cathode follower would be too small to enable effective 
measurment. The circuit of Ai is similar to that of A 2 and differs from it in two ways : 
( 1 ) the output transformer in Ai has very low output impedance, (ii) the amplifier Ai is 
essen-tially an R-C coupled amplifier. A square wave input would be distorted to the 
extent that its flat top would become exponentially drooping. For this reason, the 
coupling capacitors are made large in value, so that the time constant of of the R-^C 
coupling (more than 5 sec.) is made large enough compared to the time period (50 
milli-sec.) of the minimum frequency encountered. 
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330K 254 H 



Frequency, cycles per aoc. 


(ii) 

Fig. 3 

Circuit diagram and frequency response characteristic of L-R-C filter 

3. Waveform analysis of repetitive differential analyzer solutions 

Typical set-up for a second order differential equation on a differential analyzer, 
built in the Bengal Engineering College, Howrah, is given in Fig, 5(i).®'^® Fig. 5(ii) gives 
a photographic record of the solution of the‘system with rectangular repetitive pulses 
for its input. The pulse width is chosen to be greater than the solution time of the 
differential equation. In many applications, such as in synthesis of control systems 
and netwprks, it is important to be able to have a quick knowledge of the magnitude of 
the peak overshoot and time to peak overshoot, and the zeros of the solution. The 
vectormeter affords a ready means for accurate ascertainment of these quantities. The 
details of obtaining the point-by-point plot is outlined in Appendix 1. 

A comparison of the waveform obtained with the vectormeter and the photographic 
record of the oscillographic solution is shown in Fig. 5(iii), An analysis of error is 
given in section 5. 



C«in 
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4. Evaluation of describing functions 

In control system analysis, frequently, components having non-linear transfer 
characteristics are encountered. A widely used technique known as the 'describing 
function* method^® takes account of the effect of presence of such non-linearities by 
replacing the non-linear characteristics with an equivalent quasilinear model. In short, 
this concept assumes sinusoidal input to the non-linearity and considers only the funda¬ 
mental component of the output. The neglect of harmonics is justified on the grounds 
of low-pass characteristics that usually follow the non-linearities in such systems. The 
describing function which is defined as the ratio of the fundamental amplitude of the 
output to the input amplitude, is a complex quantity and is, in general, a function of 
both the frequency and the amplitude of the input. The describing function values for 
the non-linearity are then used for the study of stability of such systems. Determination 
of describing function then necessitates simultaneous measurement of the amplitude 
and relative phase shift of the fundamental output and the input for different amplitudes 
of the input sinusoid. 
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Waveform analysis with differential analyzer 


The vectormeter offers an excellent method of rapid determination of the descri¬ 
bing functions experimentally. For most commonly encountered non-linearities such 
as saturation, hysterisis and backlash, for which analytical determination is relatively 
simple, the vectormeter does not seem to offer any special advantage. But, for non¬ 
linear characteristics which are expressed in terms of implicit or regular functions^ ' 
such as multiplicative non-lir^rities and others or are specified graphically, the analy¬ 
tical determination may be difficult* In Sudi cases, the non-linearity may be simulated 
with the help of function generators and computer elements and the waveforms and the 
harmonic contents may be an|dfxed widi the help of the vectormeter. Although the 
above remarks refer to cases iiiusre the vet^ormeter may be used to advantage we shall 
illustrate the technique by usil||| a nqii4inearity for which the analytic method of finding 
the describing function may tSiS lefaried (or comparison. 

Fig. 6(i) shows photograjpl^ reobfd of a soft spring type non-linearity, simulated 
on a diode function generator; The of non-linearity for a sinusoidal input, is 

shown in Fig. 6(ii). The w^dorm of ijic output of the soft spring non-linearity, 
one obtained analytically and die edier hy point-by-point method using the vectormetei 
are given in Fig. 6(iii). The period is to round off the curve 

at places where comparatively abrupt changes take place. The abrupt changes corres¬ 
pond to high frequency components and as far as the describing function determination 
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is concerned the high frequency components can be neglected since that is the very 
essence of the describing function technique. This apart, the experimentally deter¬ 
mined describing functions are compared with analytical values in Fig. 6(iv). Details 
of the experimental method for determining the fundamental and third harmonic of the 
output are outlined in Appendix 2. The method for determining the phase shift of 
the output wave is also explained in Appendix 2. 







Vormlised dcserlbing function _ Volts 
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) 



(iv) 

Fig. 6 

Photogmnlit And curvet for determining toft tpring non*«lineerity waveform by vectormeter 
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5. Error 

In the vectormeter method of measuring an unsymmetrical waveform with short 
contact period, a small area of the waveform is int^rated in the neighbourhood of an 
instant and this is assumed to give tfie value of the function at the particular instant. 
If the contact period could be reduced to very small values, then, the measurement 
would be accurate. In practice, however, the contact period cannot be reduced to be, 
say, less than lO"" and this finite contact period would cause error in the measurement. 
The peaks would not be sincerely reproduced by the vectormeter. A knowledge of the 
error caused by the finite contact period for various harmonics will enable us to specify 
the utility of the method of measurement of waveforms with predominant higher harmo¬ 
nics. In this section, the error in the measurement of various harmonics for a general 
function is discussed, and an expression for the r.m.s. error, an important index for 
specification of accuracy, is given in terms of harmonic coefficients and the contact 
time. 

Any complex function can be split up into a Fourier series of the form and can be 

represented as F(6) = a, sin (r 0 + a^) ; r — 0 represents the D.C. component and 
it can be shown that the error in the D.C. component is zero. Hence, taking values 
r == 1 to cxi, if F(0)= Or sin (r 0 + Oy), the instantaneous value as measured by the 

• fWS I 

vectormeter at any instant 0i [Fig. 7(i)] is given by 

F(0i) = ^ I a, sin (r 0 + tr,) d0 

^ J r-\ 

Oi-P 

where 0i can take any value from 0 to 2 tt. The coefficient of nth harmonic, calculated 
from vectormeter readings, is then given by 

zn e+p 

n ^ J* ^ a, sin (r 0 + a,) S dQ 

0 0-B 

which simplifies to 

1 ^ sin P n ^ ... 

^— (cos -h 7 sin J 

I‘.I 

-if") - 

where is the true coefficient of the nth harmonic, and h„ the nth harmonic coefficient 
as determined by vectormeter. 


Percentage error in magnitude =: ^ I 
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tl'e error is small, if the contact period, 2 p, is kept small 
[Fig. 7(i)J. Fig. 7(ii) shows the variation of error with n P calculated theoretically. 
The variation of error with n P calculated from vectormeter readings for the solution 
of second order differential equation is also shown for comparison. 






(ii) 

Fig.7 

Cams for tfrer analfiit 
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For a finite value of contact period, 2 the error in the value at any instant, i - 


is given by 


n I 


The root-mean-square error is 




which simplifies to 


The r.m.s. value of the function is 
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Hence, the percentage r.m.s. error is 


j /, sin py , /, sin2P\® 2 /, sin 3 PV 

) + v(l Tp-j+"■ ('“ 3P j +. 

_ ‘ + aa^ + 03^ +. 


X 100 


This also leads us to the conclusion that the overall error is small, if the contact 
period is kept small. , 

6. Conclusions 

Koppelmann, Hollufer and Funk had previously used the vectormeter for measure¬ 
ment of current, voltage, power and measurement of waveforms in the high power levels 
only. In the present paper, it has been shown that with certain modifications in its 
method of use, the vectormeter serves as a powerful instrument for rapid analysis of 
repetitive differential analyzer solutions of linear and non-linear systems. Further, 
it is indicated that the describing functions for non-analytic or implicit functional non- 
linearities can be readily evaluated. This aspect becomes important in cases where 
non-linear functions are simulated from a knowledge of the actual non-linear charac¬ 
teristics, for which theoretical evaluation may be difficult. Finally, the measures of 
absolute errors in using this instrument for such applications have been discussed. 
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Appendix 1 

Operating principles of vectormeter 

The vectormeter is a precision universal measuring instrument of the moving coil 
type combined with a contact rectifier driven by a synchronous motor. The mechanical 
arrangements in the vectormeter, enable the contact period to be varied to any value 
between 0*^ and 360'^. Also, the instant at which the contact is made can be adjusted 
arbitrarily with respect to the phase position of the measured quantity over the range 
from 0° to 360^". The fundamental frequency of the measured quantity should be 
accurately the same as the frequency of the voltage applied to the synchronous motor. 

Generally, the moving coil instrument is connected in series with the contact and 
current flows through it only whenever the contact remains closed. Hie deflection of 
the instrument is a measure of the integral of the current or voltage over the contact 
period. 

In case of symmetrical waveforms, by using 180° contact time and varying the 
instants of contact, instrument readings can be obtained to plot the waveform as accu¬ 
rately as required. Using the contact periods as low as 10°, unsymmetrical waveforms 
can also be plotted. Unsymmetrical waveforms can be analyzed more accurately by use 
of an arrangement as shown in Fig. 8. The circuit reduces the effects of fluctuations^ 
of the contact time and enables sensitive measurement. During the contact time, C is 
charged to a potential difference l/i, at the instant Tout of opening the circuit. During 
the open contact time, C discharges through r„ and the D.C. motor, gradually to a 
potential difference U 2 , at which a new contact is made at T\n to allow C to re-charge. 
To keep Ui U 2 small and to charge C to the potential t/i, during the contact time, 
the conditions to be satisfied are : 

(^0 + Ty) C > > r >> Tk >> ro C 



CoDtaet period » XQO ■ tg 
Fig. 8 

Grciiit for analyang unsyimiietrical waveform 

The circuit is calibrated by use of a known D.C. potential and is adjusted to give 
a convenient direct scale on the instrument. 

The instantaneous value of die waveform at time Ti is obtained (Fig. 9) for the case 
shown in Fig. 8. Since it is possible to diange the instant at which the contact is first 
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made, (keeping the contact period constant) the instantaneous values of the waveform 
for all instants can be accurately measured by this method and hence the entire wave¬ 
form can be easily obtained. 



Fig. 9 

Inttantaneout value of waveform 


Appendix 2 

Measurement of selective harmonic components 

The effect of individual harmonics on the measurement of a complex waveform 
(Fig. 10) can be removed by proper choice of the contact time. If instead of the usually 
employed contact period of \80\ a value of 180 X J = 120^ or 180 X | = 240° is set 
on the vectormeter, then the half-waves of the third harmonic cancel out and have no 
effect on the meter reading. For a contact period of 120°, the meter deflection is 
reduced by a factor 0.866. Since this is a fixed correction factor, this has no effect on 
the measurement. 

Similarly, the measurement of an individual harmonic is also rendered very simple 
with the vectormeter. It is necessary to take three readings for the third harmonic, five 
readings for the fifth harmonic, etc. With reference to Fig. 11, if we desire measure¬ 
ment of the third harmonic of the fundamental wave shown, we determine the instan¬ 
taneous values flao, a»o. fluo for the three phase angles 30°, 90°, 150° and combine 
the readings by Fischer-Hinnen formula. The summation for the third harmonic is 
O 30 flflo fli 60 ‘ The fundamental has no effect, since the sum, 0.5 — 1.0 + 0.5 = 0. 
However, the third harmonic gives, 1 — ( — 1) + 1 = 3. thus enabling the determina¬ 
tion of third harmonic amplitude. 

The determination of describing function for fundamental and the third harmonic 
requires that both Jtht input and output of the non-linear element be connected to the 
vectormeter for measurement. If a„ is the maximum reading for output with 120 ° 
contact time, 030 , a#©, Chq are readings at phase positions of 30°, 90° and 150° for the 
output wave with 20 ° contact time, and Ami ** the maximum reading for the input wave 
with 120 ° contact time and Amn for 20 ° contact time, then the describing function for 

the fundamental is given by Goi == x * describing function for the third harmonic 
is given by 


(oto + fliio O90) 
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Measurement of third harmonic with vectormeter 

This method for evaluating the describing function is simple and quick and is accu« 
rate only if the higher harmonics are negligible and has been used in obtaining the 
describing function of the soft spring non-linear device described in section 4. 
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U.D.C. 621.373.52.001 

SINGLE.TRANSISTOR VOLTAGE-CONTROLLED OSCILLATOR AND 

ITS APPUCATION* 

K. G. Nadar 

Associate Member 

National Aeronautical Laboratory^ Bangalore 

Summary 

This paper discusses the theory and performance considerations pertinent 
to a single-transistor voltage-controlled oscillator. The performance charac¬ 
teristics of such a circuit and also its application is dealt with in detail. The 
wide range of design flexibility and'usefulness are demonstrated by a block 
of device fabrication. A comparison is made with conventional circuits and 
also their shortcomings are pointed out. 

1. Introduction 

The circuit described here is a single-transistor oscillator and the effect of bias 
voltage on frequency is discovered with a view to use in instrumentation and data 
handling devices. Performance requirements imposed in these applications dictate 
unique device considerations and that results in an oscillator with extended performance 
characteristics. It is the purpose of this paper to discuss the theory and application 
pertinent to this circuit and to present an experimental data which describes the perfor¬ 
mance characteristics. 

Discovery of this effect in the circuit excited a considerable theoretical interest and 
only a few aspects of circuit are dealt with in this paper. To establish its extensive use 
on practical aspects require a more detailed investigation and this has not yet been 
attempted. Meanwhile it is hoped that the following account of preliminary work will 
stimulate the future interest in both theoretical and practical aspects. 

2. Characteristics 

Some of the important characteristics are as given below. 

(1) Operating frequency is a linear function of D.C. input voltage. 

(ii) Input impedance can be adjusted from 100 ohms to 2 kilohm. 

(iii) Overall linearity of voltage to frequency characteristic is expressed as 

percentage deviation of incremental slope, not exceeding I %, but it is 
{possible to select a limited frequency range of about 25 kilocycles per 
sec. within an accuracy of 0.1 %. 

(iv) The overall system can be designed in such a way that the temperature, 

voltage variation, etc. can be compensated as cited in the device fabri¬ 
cation. 

(v) Power consumption is less than 20 milliwatt. 

* WfittMi dncntsioa on this paper will ho rectivod until January 31,1967. 

This paper (re-drafted) was received on May 11,1966. 
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3. Circuit operation 

The schematic circuit diagram of the oscillator configuration with the characteristics 
mentioned is shown in Fig. I. The circuit function is now briefly described. 



Rz )) 250 ohms but not exceeding 5 kilohm 
Ri: Ra determines the frequency of oscillation 

Fig. 1 

Schematic circiiit diagram of the oscillator 

The circuit is a simple conventional type Hartley oscillator. Feedback for n«/>illf i- 
tions is obtained from the part of the inductance; hence, the amplitude of jg 

always determined by the amount of flux linkage between Ni and Nt turns of the timed 
dhcuit windings. 
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The two series-connected windings on one core constitute the oscillatory winding 
and a portion of it acts as a feedback winding. The circuit is considered to be in steady 
condition and executing the frequency of oscillation within the range. One complete 
cycle consists of conducting and non-conducting states. The analysis will be restricted 
to the case in which the conducting and non-conducting stages are not identical for 
constant bias conditions. 


The time is denoted by during conducting state and by t during non¬ 
conducting state. During the transitional period, the limiting threshold is proportional 
to the D.C. input voltage and also to the biasing condition. The normal operating 
range can be either positive or negative or both in the operating range; beyond this 
limit the oscillation ceases as the conditions are not satisfied to maintain the oscillation. 
This results in an upper voltage limit on the core winding and a constant core reversal 
flux irrespective of frequency. Considering the boundary conditions of current in the 
inductor, the boundary condition cannot change instantaneously and the current in the 
inductance is continuous during switching operation. 

The voltage across the tuned circuit is assumed to be constant for the whole 
range of frequencies irrespective of small variations due to feedback. 

Switching occurs when collector voltage is sufficiently high. This is determined 
by the algerbraic sum of the base voltage and the voltage across the condenser. 

Consider the case in which the voltage across the condenser is zero and the base 
voltage is in the operating range. Then, the transistor starts conducting and the current 
in coil Ni will induces an electromotive force (e.m.f.) in coil Ng. 

Let the voltage across the coils Ni and N 2 , due to the collector current be Ei and 
£2 respectively. Therefore, 


Voltage across the tuned circuit 


_ £ ^1 + ^2 „ r _1_ 17 ^2 


N^ 




(I) 


The voltage £ 2 , will only exists when the flux changes. It performs the following 
two functions: 

(i) It accelerates the growth of current and brings 4 to the maximum 

value; and 

(ii) It introduces an unbalance when the current is steady. 

Now, the condenser starts discharging through the coll. The voltage across the 
condenser is always floated across the transistor base and the collector. The conden¬ 
ser will be discharged to the extent as determined by the instantaneous bias. This 
discharge current will induce an e.m.f. in the feedback winding that will provide a 
negative feedback. 

It is interesting to note that even though the current through the transistor is very 
small, the voltage across the transistor is only a fraction of a volt because of the accumu¬ 
lation of charges in the condenser which raises the potential to almost equal to the 
emitter voltage. The transistor is now-floated between the two positive potentials 
differing by a fraction of a volt. When the condenser discharges, the voltage across 
the transistor increases, and induced volti^e on Na will provide a negative feedback 
which will maintain the transistor at cut-off position till such time the collector voltage is 
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sufficiently high to conduct. Fig. 2(i) to (vii) show the waveforms at diderent 
frequencies. 



Ov) 
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(v) 




(vIO 

Fig. 2 

Osciilographt showing wavefonns at differont freqnenciet 


The frequency of oscillation is determined by the following factors. Let us consi¬ 
der the circuit in operation during complete flux reversal. The time required for this 
remains constant throughout the range and is denoted by It is experimentally 
found that, 


^3n^/LC 
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where L is the inductance of the coil in henry and C the capacitance of the condenser 
in farads. 


In order to relate the frequency with other parameters, it is necessary to consider 
the transient voltage across the tuned circuit. 


Voltage across the tuned circuit == 


P N^ + N, 


The voltage £i, is determined by the final value of the collector current and also the 
rate of change of current. The voltage swing at the collector of the oscillator at different 
frequencies is given in Fig. 3. 



Voltage t^ng at the collector of oscillator at di^rent freqaencies 


Fig. 4 shows the level at which the condenser discharges at different frequencies. 

The voltage across the condenser undergoes a change due to the discharge and the 
maximum variation is about 5 volts, «.e., from 19.5-24.5 volts; but the subsequent changes 
in collector voltage are as shown in Fig. 3. The effect of feedback within the transistor 
is extremely important and not directly comparable with anything that occurs in a valve. 
A typical characteristic of a transistor with feedback is reproduced in Fig. 7. There¬ 
fore, for finding out the time /, only the voltage change across the tuned circuit is consi¬ 
dered. It is obvious from Fig. 2 that the waveform departs from the sine-wave as 
frequency decreases. Therefore, transient condition can be easily obtained by assuming 
that the input to the tuned circuit is sinusoidal and that the condenser is charged to a 
|>eak value of £c. 
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Curve ihoitfiiig voltage level at which condenser discharges at different frequencies 


Therefore, 

€ = £c sin {(a t + 4) 

Then, the fundamental equation connecting the current and voltage is 
£e sin (co f 4* ^ 

where i is the value of the current at time U and is given by 

I == Cl ^ I ^ £c sin (w / + <^) 

where X = — ~ and Ci is an arbitrary constant. 

From equations (3) and (4), we get 

f = Cl sin (o> < + ^ + a) 


when 


« = tan~^ 5 , f == 0, f = 0 


0=:Ci 
Ci = 




iTivp 


(3) 
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r. t 
Ec e-L 


sin 




E. 


'V/«‘ + 


sin 1“ < + ^ (*^^)} 


The first term is the transient component and the second is the A.C. component of 
constant amplitude. It is to be noted that the rate at which the transient component 

dies away, is again determined by the value of and thus, this rate is proportional 


to 


R 

L 


R 


In this particular example, t is small as compared with and the transient com¬ 
ponent will be of importance in determining the value of i. The voltage induced in 
the feedback coil during the discharge of the condenser is negative and mainly depends 
on the current i, and the A.C. component is supressed as the transistor is not allowed to 
conduct. Thus, the restoration of collector voltage to a value is determined by the bias 
voltage only. 

The term, sin | <f> tan"^ (~^)} ’ 


€ = + w® 

R 

€ = £,e 


L» 


t 


/?, E, 


/ = 


1 

<1 + t 


_ 2 _ 


(5) 


, Ec , 

The ratio varies from 1.00-1.28 and corresponding frequency variation is 400 

to 20 kilocycles per sec. The level at which the condenser is allowed to dis¬ 
charge is determined by the instantaneous bias of the transistor. The ratio 

E 

A is the decisive factor that dotermines the frequency of oscillation. This ratio is varied 


according to the instantaneous value of the base voltage and 


R 


is the time constant 


of the inductive branch of the tuned circuit. The relationship between and the 
collector current is shown in Fig. 5. The condenser will discharge to such an exteht 
as to restore the collector voltage to a sufficient value to conduct the transistor. The 
induced voltage in the feedback winding due to the discharge of the condenser will 
provide a negative feedback, thus maintaining the transistor at Cut-off position; whereas 
during conduction, the induced voltage in the feedback winding will be such that the 
feedback is positive. Hence, the action is accelerated. 



r see 
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4. Operating frequency range 

TTie highest possible frequency /*, is obtained when the bias is such that the 
transistor current is at the minimum so as to maintain oscillations. The lowest possible 

frequency is obtained when the ratio is the maximum. As is allowed to decrease. 

Vi,c increases and frequency becomes progressively higher and vice versa. 

Therefore, at the maximum frequency, the quantity ^ log, ^ tends to zero. 

K € 


A = JJ-- 

(6) 

From equations (5) and (6), 


/l ■ ^ 3 n /? V C e 

(7) 


"nc voltage-controlled oscillator operates between the frequencies and /,. where 
fo 18 the resonent frequency of the tuned circuit, and 

2 R 

^ 2lL +3 n Ry/l^ 

Therefore, the maximum frequency variation can be obtained from equation (9). 
From equations (6) and (8), 


Maximum frequency = 


_ 4L __ 

3n^LC{2L + 3nR^LC) 


(9) 
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It 


The equations for upper and lower limits of frequencies do not contain any voltage 
as a function of the frequency. The maximum ratio of the frequency that can 
be obtained theoretically is given by equation (10). 

From equations (6) and (8), 


Maximum ratio of frequency = 1 + 


3nR^lC 


( 10 ) 


Fc 


The frequency is being controlled by a factor loge Even though the frequency 

Ec 

is a function of the reciprocal of log^ the linearity is being maintained due to 
feedback. 


5> Input control 

Equation (5) shows that the frequency of the oscillator is a function of voltages 
which is purely determined by the Instantaneous bias. In order to relate the frequency 
to the instantaneous bias voltage, it is necessary to consider Vy and Vyc- Any change 
in Vy will bring the corresponding change in Vyc also. 

The level at which the condenser is allowed to discharge is determined by Vyc 
and other circuit parameters. The analysis is further simplified by assuming that, 


Therefore, 


^ = K^ Ky 

Ky^Vy-IcK 


3n^LC 

2 

3 7rVLC 

2 “■ 

I 


a- Ai 


, L , £c 
+ 2 /? Ki Va 


m 1 log. 


Ec_ 

KVa 


( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 


The linear equation (12) relates the periodic time of the oscillator frequency to 
the voltage Va> as all other parameters are constant. TTie voltage Va, is directly 
proportional to the input voltage. Fig 8 is a schematic circuit showing the different 
voltages. A simplification of equation (12) expresses / as the function of Va in the 
slope intercept form of a straight line equation. 


I"* |log'iCx\ 

E 

where | m 1 is the slope of i to log, characteristic curve and is given by 

h-f 


(13) 


|m| 




Ec 

KiVa 


(14) 
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Fig. 8 

Schematic circuit 
showing the different 






TTie effect of increasing the control voltage is to decrease the frequency. The 
required slope | m | can be obtained by selecting proper components and accurate 
adjustments can be done by including a trimming pot in the inductive branch of the 
tuned circuit. 

6. Design considerations 

Design of the voltage controlled oscillator for a specific requirement involves the 
application of equations (I) to (14) which have been established on desired operation. 
Due to the fact that there are certain practical limitations, such as, the type of the 
transistor, its current rating and junction capacitance and tuned circuit load-current 
ratio, etc., it is expected that some modification of the results obtained may be necessary. 

7. Device fabrication 

A detailed discussion of the construction of fabrication devices is not needed here. 
Fig. ] 1 shows a general layout and some important physical features of the devices which 
can be made utilizing this circuit technique. 

In addition to the recording and indicating of the digital quantities, it is also possible 
to expand the time-scale and any transient phenomena recorded in a tape recorder 
can be displayed in an ordinary strip chart recorder or similar devices—-a feature which 
may not be easy to obtain by other means. 
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One of the important features of this design is that the temperature and other 
parameters can be compensated as it will affect both voltage-controlled oscillators at a 
time and the difference is maintained constant. The second advantage is that, after the 
data leave the instrumentation system, these are subjected to a number of operations 
including recording, reducing and plotting. Each of these operations can introduce 
additional error into the data. In order to reduce these errors, the digital system is 
preferred. In general, the errors introduced by the data handling and processing can 
be made negligible compared with basic instrumentation errors. Random noise and 
dynamic lag introduced by the filter is reduced to the minimum. 

8. G>ncliision8 

To sum up, the various factors dealt with in this paper are important in the 
application of the single-transistor voltage-controlled oscillator. Fig. 11 shows the 
main results of this circuit and from these the pertinent conclusion can be drawn. 
1 he design binds itself to high speed measurements. This system is capable of being 
implemented with strain gauge output, the details of which will be dealt with in 
another paper, ‘High Speed Data Handling*, by the author. The opinions expressed 
in device fabrication are exclusively of the author and not those of any group or 
organization. 
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Summary 

The fluctuation theory of luminance discrimination was developed for 
the dark-adapted eye by Bauman, Vos and Walraven. It has been extended 
in this paper to the case of light^adapted eye. It has also been shown that 
the required data for the light-adapted eye, can be calculated using the data 
for the dark-adapted eye, if one knows the adaptation level. It is further 
shown that if the human eye is considered as a sufficiently fast device, then 
the solution for the television case can be obtained very easily. 

1. De Vrie8**Rose (V.R) region 

When the eye is viewing a scene of luminance B, the number of photons that enter 
the eye per unit area per unit time is 

n=/B (I) 

The number of photons entering the eye over a time T, from the area A, would be 

N = n /I r (2) 

This number is subject to the statistical fluctuations whose r.m.s. value is 

^N^±{n A r)i (3) 

Now the two luminance levels, Bi and Bg* can be told apart when the corresponding 
difference, Ni — N 2 , exceeds the noise by a suitable safety factor. For the dark-adapted 
eye, this noise is given by equation (3). But for the light-adapted eye, the noise of 
interest would be different. For the adaptation level Bq, the number of photons that 
enter the eye would be given by 

Ho ^ no AT (4) 

and the associated r.m.s. fluctuation would be 

^No^±{noATy (5) 

Next, we make an important assumption that as one sees the luminance level B, 

the adaption level B© acts as a comparison level or as a background level. This means 
that the eye is sensitive to the difference, B — Bg, rather than to B. As both N and Ng 
are subject to independent statistical fluctuatons, as long as we are interested in B — Bg, 

♦ Wiittw disoiiisien this p«per wffl be racwv^ 

Thit paper m reoeived an January 25,1966, 
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the resultant noise would be given by the quadratic addition of the two noises given by 
equations (3) and (5). Thus, the resultant noise is 

AN, - ± I(n + Ho) 4 71* (6) 

So for the discrimination between the levels, Bj and 8%, to be possible, we must 

have 

Ni - N, = /:[(!!+Bo)71* 

i.e., 

B,) ^Klf{B + B^A T]^ 

or, 

Similar calculations for the dark-adapted eye would give 

The subscripts L and d refer to the light-^adapted and dark adapted cates. 

These calculations describe the behaviour in the de Vries-Rose region. Therefore, 
in this region 



Thus, knowing the Weber-function, i.e., the contrast sensitivity for the dark- 
adapted eye, the contrast sensitivity for any level of adaptation can be calculated for 
the de Vries-Rose region. 

2. Weber-^Fechner region 

For the Weber-Fechner region, the statistics should be applied on the neural 
coding rather than on the quantum incidence following Bouman, Vos and Walraven.^ 
Although, the nervous system has a discrete and statistical nature just as the emission 
of photons, the nervous transmission channels have the refractory period such the 
chance Cf, between two successive spikes in one channel is 


C( == 0 wh«i t < 

(12) 

C, ~ a exp. [— a (< — 01 f > U 

(13) 


(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

% 

( 10 ) 


* Inthetext8idmBtheiiiskicde]qpfeitiom,N»NogNt»NtgaiDe»ttuBtit*«tc,stsiidfbri^i^/Vi,^ 
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where n is the number of spikes evoked by the neural system. The average time t, 
between the two successive spikes on the same channel is then given by 

The standard deviation of t around t is 

A< = ± ' (15) 

n 


or. 


/ = #0 d" 



1 

n 


The number of spikes v, counted over T and A is now given by 


i.e., 



or. 


Thus, we have 



and the associated r.m.s. fluctuation 


Av 




Using equation (20), we get 



1 

TA 


X An 


Therefore, 


An=±5(r/l)^ 



(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 

( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 

(23) 
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or. 


A/I — 4- n 



(24 


For the adaptation level, similar calculations would yield 


Aho = ± Ho 


to + 




no 


TA 


(25 


Again using the same principle of comparison level, the resultant noise of interesi 
to us would be the quadratic addition of individual noises given in equations (24) anc 
(25). So, the resultant noise is 


An,=:=±[(An)®4-(A//o)^]i 


or. 


An, - ± 


[' 


n (I + <0 n) + “o (I + <0 


TA 


J 


Now, the two luminance levels Bi and can be told apart only if 

_ ly- fn (I + <0 “) + *>0 (I + ^0 Oo)~li 


Using equation (I) 




(26] 

(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


or, 

(f)^-Ar(/r^)-i[i(i + |') + a(i + |‘)]* (30) 

For the dark-adapted eye we would get 

(^)^ = /c(/r/i)-i|^^ + /./J (31) 

For the low values of the luminance level B, the terms involving are insigni- 
fic4|»t tWld «o the equations (30) and (31) become identical to the equations (9) and (10). 

Fot higher values of B, i.e,, in the Weber-Fechner region, only the terms involving 
t, are lignihcant and so the equation for the Weber-Fechner (W.F.) region are 





= K UTA)-i 






(32) 


= KiiTA)-i{uf^ 


(33) 
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“(VV 

Thus, in the Weber-Fechner region also if the Weber function is known the contrast 
sensitivity for any other adaptation level can be calculated. But for the transition 
region, we must use the exact equations (30) and (31). Thus, in this region, in order 
to be able to calculate the contrast sensitivity of the light-adapted eye, in addition to the 
Weber function and the adaptation level we must know the factor tof. 



3. Breakdown region 

For still higher values of the luminance level B the Weber-Fechner law breaks 
down. To explain this Bouman, Vos and Walraven^ assumed that the refractory period 
to itself is subject to statistical fluctuations. The effect of this fluctuation can be ex^ 
pressed as^ 


Av -= 





{to TA)^ 


(35) 


As the neural statistics and the statistical fluctuations in to are both parallel effects 
each of which can separately result in contrast threshold phenomenon, the result due to 
both of them can be calculated by quadratically adding equations (21) and (35). This 
gives^ 


An 


[■ 




TA 




Similarly for the adaptation level B„ we would get 

-n.(l + + 

"TA 


Atit 


-[■ 


(36) 

(37) 


Again using the same principle of comparison level, the resultant noise of interest 
to us would be the quadratic addition of individual noises given in equations (36) and 
(37), So the resultant noise is 


Any 


“i 


(n + Op) 4- to (n* + Hq^) + (AQ * L {n * + iio^) "]^ 


TA 




(38) 


For the discrimination to be possible in the two luminance levels Bi and Bp wc 
must have 


Hi — Hf — K Auf 


(39) 


or. 


Hi — Ha ^ /CAnr 

n n 




( 40 ) 
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JB (’ +t) + '“(z 




TA 




(41) 


For the dark-adapted eye, we would get 



jg + h + iAtoftoPB^' 


T A 


(42) 


For small values of B the last terms are insignificant and the equations (41) and 
(42) are again reduced to the equations (30) and (31). But for large values of B, only the 
last terms are significant and we get for this break-down (b.d.) (of Weber-Fechner law) 
region 




and 


[ra,L 




[AJ 


Therefore, 


ifl 




(44) 


(45) 


h.d. 


Thus, in this region also, we can calculate the contrast sensitivity for the light- 
adapted eye from the knowlege of only the Weber-function and the adaptation field. 
But for the general case including the transition regions and also the case when the same 
approximations cannot be applied to the two equations because of the large value of the 

jg 

ratio we must make use of the most general equations (41) and (42). Thus, 


f^B\ 




(-1), ! /U'+l)-*--»('+&> 


(46) 


I 


Thus, to calculate the contrast sensitivity of the light'adapted eye, in addition to 
the Weber function and adaptation level, we must know /, tg and Af,. 

4. Derivation of die data for the light-adapted eye 

Now. in theory at least diere appears a possibility of getting the required information 
about the parameters /, tg and At, from the data for the dark>adapted eye alone. Fcht 
this, we consider the three luminance levels: (i) the lowest possible, so that only 
equation (10) need be considered; (ii) the middle value that gives the lowest vabe h>r 
the Weber functi<m sudi that cmly equation (33) need be considffl’ed; and (iii) the 
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highest possible, so that only equation (44) need be considered. Rearranging the 
abovementioned equations, we get 



(47) 


(48) 


(49) 

II 

(50) 

II 

(51) 

(Af.)*t./»=^* 

(52) 

rewrite equation (46) as 



(53) 

F(B) = B 4- //. B* + (A/,)* t. /» B* 

(54) 


Thus, using equations (50) and (52), we can plot F(B) as a function of B, Then, 
using this curve together with the luminance discrimination data for the dark-adapted 
eye, we can construct the luminance discrimination data for the light-adapted eye for 
any value of the adaptation level Bo- 

The calculations as indicated above were done using Hecht’s curve,^ wherein 

plotted as a function of B. It should be remembered that the 

calculations have been done using three extreme isolated points of the curve and, 
therefore, serve only to indicate the rough magnitudes involved. The results of cal¬ 
culations are 

fto = 22.25 (milli-lambert)^^ (55) 

^”=1.617x10-* (56) 

*9 

(At,)* t./* = 2.88 X I0-* (milU-lambert)"* (57) 

calculated as a function of B for three particular cases : (i) B, = I 

tnilli'lambert; (iO B* “ 10 milli-lanibert s and (iii) B# = B. 

Case Oii) will be considered further. ITw resulu are shown in the figure. 
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Curve* diowiiig die reeult* 


Su Calculations for television case 

As a first approximation, we might assume that the adaptation level of the eye 
viewing a television picture is equal to the mean luminance of the picture. Such an 
assumption implies that the eye is an extremely slow device which does not respond 
to the continuous changes of luminance. Such an assumption is of course not true. 
In fact, while studying the contrast sensitivity of the eye at any adaptation level, the eye 
is subjected to see that adaptation level for a long time and then is suddenly shown for 
a short duration, the two luminances that it is supposed to distinguish apart. This 
particular procedure is adopted to minimize the effect of test field on the adaptation 
of the eye. As in case of the eye viewing a television picture such a precaution is 
redundant, we must assume that to some extent the eye is capable of responding to 
the continuous changes of luminance. We might assume that the instantaneous 
luminance value B serves as the adaptation level Bo. This assumption implies that 
the eye is a very fast device, capable of changing its state of adaptation in a negligible 
time. This also is not a correct state of affairs. 

But we must for the sake of calculations stick to one of these assumptions. The 
first assumption would involve the knowledge of the average luminance level of a 
televisiim scene and also of fU and The second assumption leads itself 
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to the correct mathematical analysis without the knowledge of the average luminance 
level of fto and to P* Because by putting Bo = B in equation (53), we get 

<»> 

Thus, it is seen that with the assumption of eye being the fast device any data 
about the number of gray shades that can be told apart by the dark^adapted eye can be 
used also for the television case provided the number of gray shades is multiplied by 

0.707. 
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Summary 


In view of estimating the upper limit on the number of shades of gray 
that a television system should reproduce, the number of ^ades of gray that 
the dark-adapted eye can resolve over about a contrast range of 1.5x10^ 
has been calculated. The maximum number of shades of gray that the eye 
can distinguish apart is also studied as a function of restricted contrast range 
and the empirical relationship has been fitted to the data. Some calculations 
over a narrow contrast range have been done for the light-adapted eye, 

1. Eye—the ultimate critic 

Human eye is the ultimate 'critic of any television display. This important fact 
governs the minimum requisites to be demanded of a television system as well as the 
upper limit of a performance of the television system, the betterment of the per¬ 
formance above which would draw no extra credit from the ultimate critic and hence 
this betterment would be redundant. 


The property of a television system of concern to us here is the number of gray 
shades that it should be able to resolve in a given contrast range that it accommodates. 
The lower limit of this number is determined by the desirability of having as close a 
relationship between the natural scene and its television counterpart as can be allowed 
by the television system without imposing on it the standards that may be difficult to 
accomplish. The upper limit, of course, is set up by the number of gray shades that 
the eye can resolve in a contrast range which it can usually accommodate while viewing 
a single scene. Thus, it is necessary to determine the number of shades that the eye 
can recognize as separate ones. 


2. Usual method of the presentation of data 

One of the important properties of the eye that are studied is its luminance discri*- 
mination or contrast sensitivity. If the two areas are simultaneously viewed by the 
eye, one with luminance B and the other with luminance, B + AB, there exists a 
minimum value of AB, necessary for the eye to be able to recognize the two luminances 


AB 

as distinct ones. The ratio 'gr has come to be known as Weber’s fraction. Weber's 


* Writlsa diicnisfiaa sa tids paper ivill be rseeivsd aatU lamianr 31,130. 
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fraction is usually plotted as a function of B. The value of this fraction depends con¬ 
siderably on the state of adaptation of the viewer’s eye, i.c., on the luminance level to 
which the viewer is accustomed before trying to resolve the two luminance levels. As 
the adaptation level increases the contrast sensitivity of the eye, *.c., the power of 
luminance discrimination decreases. 


AB 


Thus, for the dark-adapted eye the Weber’s fraction has got the least value. When 


-g- is plotted as a function of B for the dark-adapted eye, it is found that at very 


AB 

low luminances the value of is relatively large, i.e., the discriminating power of 

AB 

the eye is poor. As the luminance increases, the value of decreases, and when 
it attains a minimum value, it remains constant over a considerable range of luminance. 

AB 

Then, at higher luminances, the value of again increases with B. The total 
luminance range that the human eye can accommodate is very large. Its lower limit 

AB 

can be set at that luminance for which -g is unity. On the high luminance side 

AB 

there would be yet another value of luminance which yields — 1. But the upper 

limit of the luminance range of the human eye is set by the maximum luminance 
that the eye can tolerate and it comes much earlier. In fact, it comes soon after the 

AB • £. L • • 

-Q curve starts rising arter the minimum. 

It would be interesting to estimate the total number of shades of gray that the 
human eye can distinguish between these two limits of the luminance range. 


3. Various factors affecting 

AB 

Before attempting this, it is necessary to emphasize that the value of -g 
depends on a multitude of factors. 

Piper’s law of absolute threshold reads^ 

AB-/l-i (1) 

where A is the area of the aperture of the viewer’s eye at a distance at which the two 
luminances are to be told apart. 

Pieron*8 quadratic law states that^ 

AB-^r-i (2) 

where T is the time of exposure of the two luminances. But the fact remains that A 
and T affect 

*1110 problem of the effect of the pupillary movement on the Weber’s fraction v/as 
studied by Kraiiskopf.* His results indicated that while some components of the 
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pupillary movement aggravate the brightness discrimination properties of the eye, the 
others are detrimental. Low frequency (\-5 cycles per sec.) motions reduce the con¬ 
trast thresholds and high frequency (10-50 cycles per sec.) motions elevate them. 

De Palma and Lowry® have studied the effect of some other factors on the 
Webers fraction. They have established that the Weber’s fraction depends on 
the spatial frequency of the two luminances to be distinguished apart and also, that its 
value is different for sine-wave and squarewave recurrences. The maximum contrast 
sensitivity, i.c., the minimum value of the Weber’s fraction was found to occur at 
spatial frequencies in the neighbourhood of 10 lines per mm. on the retina. On lower 
as well as upper side of this spatial frequency the contrast sensitivity of the human eye 
decreases. Increased viewing distance results in increased contrast sensitivity at higher 
spatial frequencies. But at the lower spatial frequencies, increased viewing distance 
results in decreased contrast sensitivity. 

A similar behaviour was observed for square-wave contrast sensitivity. But the 
square-wave test objects need lower contrast thresholds for perceptibility compared 
to sine-wave test objects in the low spatial frequency range. But in the higher spatial 
frequency range, sine-wave test objects need lower contrast thresholds for perceptibility 
compared to square-wave test objects. 

Again, the luminance discrimination properties of the human eye depend on the 
colour® under investigation. Luminance discrimination sensitivity of the eye is 
maximum for the blue colour, intermediate for the green colour and the least for the 
red colour. The luminance discrimination sensitivity for the white light is interme¬ 
diate between blue and green colours. 

4. Mediod of ciJciilatioiis \ 

Our interest lies in calculating the number of shades of gray that the eye can 
resolve in a given luminance range. The luminance range of interest may be 
anywhere in the total luminance range that the eye can accommodate. Therefore, we 
must study the entire luminance range that the eye accommodates. The method of 
calculations, although laborious, is very simple in principle. If we know the Weber’s 
fraction, 


we can calculate 


AB " B WiB) 


(3) 

(4) 


Now die number of gray shades that the eye can tell apart in a luminance range 
between Bi and B, is 


N* 



(5) 
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Now the Weber’s fraction is determined experimentally as a function of B and 
no single formula can be fitted to it. Hence the above integration is to be performed 

graphically. For this, is plotted as a function of B on the linear scale and the 

area under the curve is measured. As the range of B to be covered is very vast, the 

range is broken into several parts in each of which a linear scale can be used. Hecht^ 

AB 1 

has studied Weber’s fraction ^ as a function of B. His data are used to get ^ as a 

function of B. The curves are shown in Fig. 1. 


^ 2^3 



S. CakttlatuMn for th* eye 

The data for the Weber’s fraction as a function of S were taken from the work of 
Hecht* which refer to dark-atiapted eye. This particular source for the date was 
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chosen because it covers the largest range of luminance and includes all the three 
important regions of the behaviour of the eye; the De-Vries-Rose region, the Weber- 
Fechner region and the region in which Weber’s law again breaks down. All these 
regions are experimentally established and theoretically explained.^*® It was thought 
necessary to do these calculations using these data, although, similar calculations 
have been quoted earlier by Schade® because these earlier calculations cover a smaller 
luminance range. Moreover, although the earlier calculations start right from the 


lower limit 


AS 

B 


= I which unfortunately is not included in our calculations, they 


exclude the region in which Weber-Fechner law breaks down. As will be seen, this 
latter region excluded in the earlier calculations is much more important than the region 
just near the threshold of vision and leads to some interesting results. 


In Table 1, the number of gray shades Nb that can be distinguished apart by the 
human eye upto the luminance B stalling from the luminance 5 X 10“® milli-lamberts 
is indicated. 


Table I 


Number of gray shades Nb that can be told apart by the 
dark-adapted human eye up to the luminance level B 


fi, milli-lamberts 

Nb 

B, milli-lamberts 

Nb 

5x10-* 

0 

1x10-* 

1.23 

5xl0-« 

5.49 

lxl0-» 

8.12 

5xl(h* 

17.99 

1x10-* 

24.74 

5x10-* 

51.80 

1x10-1 

71.20 

5x10-1 

124.3 . 

1 

149.20 

2 

175.4 

5 

214.00 

8 

235.6 

10 

245.60 

15 

265.5 

20 

279.20 

30 

298.8 

50 

324.70 

80 

348.2 

100 

358.20 

200 

388.5 

500 

427.70 

1,000 

452.5 

m 

2,000 

472J0 

5,000 

494.2 

6,500 

499.50 
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The upper limit of visual tolerance for the human eye is little less than 14,000 milli- 
lamberts* Thus, our calculations extend right upto one octave below this upper 
limit. In the region near the upper limit of visual operation the eye would be put to 
strain. Television programmes generally aim at entertainment and education of 
viewers. Therefore, they should allow casual attention in a relaxed mood. In any 
case, those very high luminance levels which strain the eye, cannot form a part of any 
television programme. Therefore, the luminance region right below the upper limit of 
visual tolerance is not of any interest to engineers and hence this region would not be 
of much interest. Thus, our calculations cover the entire range of our interest. 

Although the total contrast range covered by our calculations is about 1.5x10^ 
and the total contrast range that the eye can accommodate is about 10®, these enormous 
capabilities of the eye are never utilized while viewing a single scene. It has been 
estimated® that the upper limit of a contrast range that the eye can accommodate while 
viewiiig any single scene is about 1,000, the usual order being about 100, whereas the 
contrast ranges of interest to us in case of television are usually less than 20. This 
limit in case of television is set by the contrast range that can be accommodated by a 
receiver tube in the present state of technology. So now we would like to calculate the 
number of gray shades that the eye can distinguish apart in a given contrast range. 
The contrast, C, accommodated would be taken as a parameter for a particular set and 
the number of gray shades would be plotted as a function of the maximum luminance 
B seen.* 

The contrast C is defined as 


C = (6) 

where and are maximum and minimum luminance values in a scene. 

With the contrast C accommodated and the maximum luminance B seen, the 
number of gray shades N that can be seen would be the number that the eye can tell 

Q 

apart in a luminance range from ^ to B. The data is presented in Fig. 2. 


Thus, it is seen that as B increases the number of shades N that can be distinguished 
apart increases, then reaches a maximum iV^ax. a particular value of B and then 
decreases again. This is the general behaviour of the curves for all values of C. But 
in some respects the value of C marks a difference between the behaviour of the curves. 
Thus, as the value of C increases the value of B at which we get Nma*. also increases. 
Again, the region in which the curves remain sensibly flat, shrinks as the value of 
C increases. This can be very easily explained. G>n8ider a region in which Weber— 
Fechner relationship holds good. Now as in this region the Weber’s fraction is a 
constant, from equation (5), we get 

Bx Bx 


* In die iubeequent text, B tUndi for B. 
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For a contrast range C. we get 


Fig. 2 

Curves drawing dia data 
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N==^log.C (9) 

Thus, in the Weber-Fechner region, the curves in Fig. 2 should be flat for a given 
value of C. Here, we have assumed that both the limits of luminance values within 
which the integration is carried out lie in a Weber-Fechner region. But as the value 
of C increases the range of B for which these limits of integration can stay in Weber- 
Fechner region shrinks, and hence the region of flatness of the curves in Fig. 2 also 
shrinks. Again, as the value of C increases, the lower limit of integration enters the 
Weber-Fechner region at a greater value of B and hence for the larger values of C the 
values of B that give . are also larger. 

6. Empirical relationship between A/^ax. and C for the dark«-adapted eye 

Introduce the parameters, 

y = log log C (10) 

a: log (11) 

Taking clue from some preliminary calculations, it was found that a relationship, 

y~ax^-\-hx-\-c (12) 

can be fitted satisfactorily to the data. To calculate the alues of the constants a, b 
and c, the principle of least squares from the theory of errors was used to get the best 
fit to the data. 

Thus, we get for the range of C equal to 2-100.000, 

a = 0.1527 
i = 0.397 
1.4525 

Therefore, the empirical relationship between Nmax. snd C becomes 
log log C = 0.1527 (log + 0.397 log N^ax. - 1.4525 
To get the idea of the closeness of the fit, the actual values of 

log log C = y 

are compared with those calculated from the above empirical relationship. 

Taking into account the contrast range covered by the empirical relationship, the 
fit is quite good. 

For C < 10, Deviation === 10% 

For 10 < C < 1,000, Deviation < 1% 

For 1,000 < C < 100,000, Deviation < 5% 

Thus, the fit is very good in the central contrast range, satisfactory for the high 
contrast values and not so good for the low contrast values. 

Usually, our interest would be to calculate the value of A^„ax. for a given value 
of C. Therefore, equation (16) is re-arranged in the form, 

log A/m«. = - 13 + V11 *2® + 6.555 log log C 


(13) 

(14) 

(15) 


(16) 


(17) 
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The data calculated by using this empirical relationship is shown graphically in 

Fig. 3. 

I II III 



Contrasty C 
Fig. 3 

Curves showing the data calculated using empirical relationship 

7. Calculations for the brig^hNadapted eye 

Contrast sensitivity of the human eye in the test field with a bright surrounding 
was studied by Schreuder^ The result of his investigation is expressed by an 
empirical relationship, 

log - 0.97 + 0.51 Bii + 39.1 X (18) 

where By is the adaptation level in nits, the test field luminance in nits, B^ the test 
object luminance in nits, and {B% — B 3 ) the smallest luminance difference that can be 
told apart. 
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This can be re-written as 


1 _ 100 (39.1)“t (log B + 0.97 - 0.51 B„i)l 
AB B 

where Bo is the adaptation level in nits. 

This relationship is valid between the limits.’ 

300 < Bo < 10.000 

0.15 < ^ < 0.968 


(19) 

( 20 ) 
( 21 ) 


Using the above relationship, the results shown in Table 2 were arrived at. 


Table 2 

Number of gray shades Nb that can be seen by the light-adapted eye 
in the luminance range from 40-120 nits 


Bo, nits 

Nb 

500 

6.085 

800 

5.244 

1,000 

4.952 

1,500 

3.929 

2,000 

3.199 


Thus, it is seen that when the adaptation level of the eye is above the test field 
luminance, the number of gray shades that the eye can tell apart in a given luminance 
range is poor and becomes poorer and poorer as the adaptation level is raised higher 
and higher above the test field level. 

8. Calculations for the television case 

So far we have studied two cases. One, studied quite thoroughly that when the 
dark-adapted eye is seeing the lighter field. The second one, studied only over a narrow 
luminance range, is one when the light-adapted eye is seeing comparatively darker field. 
The television case lies in between these two. Here, the mean luminance level of the 
test field forms the adaptation level. The correct calculations for this case can be done 
only if the experimental data is available. But the rough estimate can be made from 
the two extreme cases with some plausible assumptions. This would be the estimate 
of the higher limit of the number of shades set by the properties of the eye. There are 
certain properties of the television system too, that set the maximum limit on the num¬ 
ber of shades that can be seen. The derivation of the data for the light-adapted eye 
starting with the data for the dark-adapted eye would be considered later in a paper 
entitled * Fluctuation Theory of Luminance Discrimination for the Light-adapted 
Eye and its Particular Application to the Television Case . It is also proposed to discuss 
the limitations of the television system at some later stage. 
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Summary 

The rapid increase in the complexity of modern technology—whether 
industrial, military applications or space research programmes—has placed 
severe strains on the control systems which invariably form the central core. 

The need for an insight into the controlled processes in all possible para- 
meteric changes during operation and subsequent adaptation has led to the 
use and development of self-adaptive control systems. The crucial problem 
in non-linear as well as linear control system is the identification of process 
characteristics. The solution to the problem of identification of non-linear 
systems belonging to the class rji, of Zadeh by constructing an equi¬ 
valent model has been presented in this paper. The models of the zero- 
memory systems and of the systems with memory have been constructed. 

The modified Hermite polynomials have been used to represent the ortho¬ 
normal polynomials <f>n W- In each path of the multi-path model, the 
Hermite function generators are followed by realizable linear networks 
containing adjustable parameters. This investigation considered a class of 
non-linear systems belonging to ZadeKs class yji. However, a large number 
of nonlinear processes fall in this category and the present study, therefore, 
is not unduly restricted, 

1. Introduction 

Physical systems, strictly speaking, are non-linear. However, exact solutions of 
problems associated with the non-linear systems have been far from satisfactory due to 
the lack of a unified analytical non-linear theory. Mathematical solutions of the simpler 
cases have been obtained and Van der Pol’s equation for the relaxation oscillators is one 
of the early attempts. But such examples are few and in general, so far, no unified 
theory has been developed to solve the non-linear problems completely. Most of these, 
however, have been reduced to linear problems and satisfactory solutions have been 
obtained. The high degree of accuracy required in the space research programmes 
and other sophisticated military applications, could no longer be achieved by 
the linearization techniques. Exact and explicit solutions are needed in such cases. 

* Written discussion on this paper will be received until January 3if 1967, 

This paper um received vn April 20^ 19$$, 
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In the field of automatic control systems and allied applications, certain 
techniques have been evolved for solving the problems of non-linear systems. Notable 
among them are: 

(i) The describing-function analysis ; 

(ii) The phase-plane technique of Poincare ; 

(iii) The series approximation methods including perturbation technique; and 

(iv) Liapunov's methods. 

During the late 1950*s an entirely novel technique was proposed by Norbert 
Wiener. For analysis and synthesis of the non-linear systems, a Gaussian input was 
suggested as the investigating probe. It was argued by Wiener that there is always a 
finite probability that the white noise will, at some time, approximate any time-function 
arbitrarily closely over any finite time interval. 

Although, the Wiener characterization of the non-linear systems is unique, having 
a wide scope, its practical realization has not been probably achieved so far. 

2, Problems of identification and self^-optimization 

While the research in the non-linear control field is progressing, its two relatec^ 
problems have assumed great importance. These are: 

(i) The identification of a non-linear process dynamics ; and 

(ii) The self-adaptive systems. 

An adaptive control system has two important aspects, viz,, (i) identification; and 
(ii) actuation. The problem of identification refers to the continuous measurement of 
dynamic characteristics of the controlled process. An adaptive control system has to 
measure automatically and frequently its process dynamics during wide range of 
operation. The identification problem is, therefore, of very great importance. 

The measurement of dynamic transfer characteristics in the case of linear systems 
is relatively easy and a large variety of techniques exist. A novel, yet, simple procedure 
for the continuous evaluation of process transfer characteristics of lineai^^systems has 
been given by Kitamori.* His work further extends to the design of the self-optimizing 
systems. 

The identification problem is, however, much more difficult in the case of non¬ 
linear systems. All the existing techniques cither fail mathematically or are reduced 
to approximation methods. The only available explicit analytical approach is that 
of Wiener. 

The self-optimizing systems have been studied extensively in the linear systems.* 
The mathematical and graphical tools available are easy to handle and variety of design 
techniques exist. For the non-linear systems, however, the progress in this direction 
is far from satisfactory. Practically no significant work has been done. 

3« Characlerizatioii of a noii<«liiiear process and equivalent model construction 

A class of non-linear systems has been defined by Zadeh* in the manner ^iven 
below. 
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The class tQi, is defined by the input-output relationship for a two-terminal system ; 

y(0 = I /C [x (t — t), t] dr (1) 

where x(t) is the input function of time, t/(t) the output function of time, t the variable 

of integration and K — t), t] is any real function of jc(/ — t) and r. 

The generalization of equation (1) leads to the equation, 

K lx(f — Ti), x(t — T 2 ), . x(t — .r„] 

0 0 0 

dr I, dr^ . dr^ 

defining the class Y)n> 

It is readily seen from equation (1) that the following classes of systems are the sub¬ 
classes of the general class 

(i) Attamaton : 

00 

tf(0 = j a: 6(t) - r) dr = K x{t) 

0 

(ii) Linear memory systems : 

y{t) = J — t) A(t) dr 
0 

(iii) Non-linear systems with zero-memory : 

00 

yit) = I f W< - r)] = f WO] 

0 

(iv) Non-linear systems with memory : 

00 

sM = I FHt - t)] /i(t) dr 
0 

The last sub-class can be represented by a zero-memory system described by the 
functional f WO], followed by a linear network as shown below. 



A slightly different representation® of the class iQi, is given by the following equa¬ 
tion : 

2 l,f,A4t-r)]h„(r)dr (2) 

5 

where x(f) and y(t) arc the input and output time functions and 4*n WO] are linearly 
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independent nth orthonormal polynominal with respect to the first probability density 
of the input x(/). and h{t) the linear network weighting function. 

4. Theory of equivalent multi«'path systems 

Zadeh^ has shown that a two-pole non-linear system of class can be cannonically 
realized by a parallel combination of pairs of two poles in tandem, the nth pair being 
made up of a zero-memory non-linear two-pole system having the input-output 
relationship given by 

and a linear two-terminal network with impulse response, Kit), Thus, any non-linear 
two-pole of class '/)| can be realized approximately in the form shown in Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1 

A non-linear two-pole system 


It has been shown* that the defining equation (2) of the class v)!, leads to the practi¬ 
cal realization of a given non-linear system belonging to this class in the form of a 
number of parallel paths based on Zadeh's realization technique, each path containing a 
zero-memory non-linearity followed by linear memory network, the summation sign 
extending over N paths. 

If the given non-linear system is having no memory, equation (2) can be written as 


oo 

si 


<f>n Wt - r)] c, Sr ir 


y(t)= 5 


where Cn are the constants and ^nfx] the orthonormal pol3mominal$ with distribution 
p(x) as the weighting (unction over the whole range of x. 
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Thus, a zero-memory non-linear system can be realized as a number of N parallel 
paths as shown in Fig. 2. 



Fig. 2 

A zero*'memory noiflinear system 

Similarly a non-linear system defined by the equation (2) will lead to the configura¬ 
tion shown in Fig. 3. 

Now, whenever a non-linear system is described, it will be assumed to belong to 
the class defined by the equation (2). 

5. Procedure of equivalent model realization 

As mentioned earlier, the characterization of controlled processes, whether linear 
or non-nonlinear, is one of the most crucial and important problems in the self-adaptive 
control systems. The theory of realization of a given non-linear system presented in 
the previous sections immediately leads to the characterization of the given non-linear 
process. It also follows that the system, once characterized in terms of the equivalent 
multi-path system, will lend itself to adaptation in the self-adaptive control system. 

The investigating probe for characterization of the given system will be the white 
noise. As Wiener has said that the white noise has always a finite probability to 
approximate any time-function arbitrarily closely over any finite time interval; it 
follows that if a given non-linear system is characterized by the white noise and its 
equivalent multi-path model is constructed, then this model will be identical to the 
given system for any input function of time- 

It is difficult to obtain the white noise in practice. However, the output of a shot 
noise generator, having the frequency spectrum well beyond and well spread over the 
frequency range under consideration, closely approximates the wh^te noise. 
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Fig. 3 

Non-linear tyttein sjven by equation (2) 


Fpr the white noise input, the first probability distribution is given by 

=■ A'-'' 

V 2 7t 

Now, the Hermite polynomials are orthonormal with the weighting function e”**. 
Therefore, the ^n[x] functions will be the modified Hermite polynomials having the 
weighting function, 

1 - ** 

v){x) = e 2,— o:><x<+cx 
V 2^ 

The procedure for characterization and equivalent model construction can now be 
explained with reference to Fig. 4. 

The output of the shot noise generator is applied simultaneously both to the 
given system and the modified Hermite function generators arranged in N paths 
followed by the linear network. The latter may be of the forms 

ku>n^ boS^ + biS^-^+ . + b^ 

1 + 5 T’ 1 + s f' s* + 2 f u)„ s + Oo s" + ai + . + On 

where ft, fti, kzf T, u)„, ai\ etc., are the adjustable parameters. 

The output, of the given system and y{t) of the equivalent multi-path are 
compared and an error, c, is obtained. The mean of the square of this error, /.e., 
is minimized by adjusting the parameters ft, fti, ft 2 , T, etc. of the linear networks. 

Once the equivalent multi-path system is obtained for a desired mean square error, 
it will be the exact model of the given system for any input. 
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Hermlte function Variable transfer 
generators function generators 


Fig. 4 

Conitructioii of an equivalent model 

6. Remarks on the construction of the model 

(i) In practice, the mean square error may not be made entirely equal to zero. 

However, a practical limit on the minimum value of the error i*, can 
always be fixed. The number of parallel paths in the model then 
depends on the accuracy required to approach the minimum value of 
the mean square error. The minimization of the number of parallel 
paths and its exact dependance on the degree of accuracy needs a rather 
rigorous mathematical treatment. 

(ii) It has been explicitly shown® that the weighting functions of the linear- 

networks depend exclusively on the actual output z(/), of the non-linear 
system and the orthonomal polynomials, ^nW. A measurement 
technique is conceivable to correlate the output of the actual system 
with the polynomials ^„[arj to evaluate hn{t). 

(iii) It is important, especially when the model is to be used in a parameter 
tracking servo, to consider the mutual interaction of the adjustable 
parameters. That is. once a parameter is adjusted to an optimum 
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value by minimizing the mean square error, it is quite probable that 
during the time the next parameter is adjusted to minimize the error, 
the first may not remain at the optimum position. This has been 
discussed in Reference 6. 
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INFRA RED RADIATION AND ITS APPLICATIONS* 

S. K. Chatterjee 
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Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 

Summary 

This paper discusses the fundamental principles of infra red radiation 
and detection. The transmission properties of infra red radiation through 
the atmosphere are briefly reviewed. The sensitivity of an infra red system 
and the maximum range that can be attained are also discussed on the basis 
of the existing theories. 

L Introduction 

The discovery of infra red radiation, and its final evolution into a mature engi¬ 
neering operation have led to a complex combination of techniques unique to this field. 
The design of infra red communication systems require a basic understanding of the 
physical background of optics, optical materials, space filtering, small signal electronics, 
spectroscopy, mechanical subsystems, etc. It is also necessary to understand and em¬ 
ploy analytical techniques which are somewhat more sophisticated than those involved 
in the design of conventional types of communication systems. 

The electromagnetic spectrum is divided into different regions, such as, gamma 
rays, x-rays, ultraviolet, visible, infra red, microwaves and radio waves which are classi¬ 
fied on the basis of the methods used to generate and detect the radiation. All objects 
which are not at absolute zero of temperature radiate energy in the form of electro¬ 
magnetic waves. The infra red spectrum extends from 0.72 \i to 1,000 fx which is 
divided into three regions, viz., the near infra red (0.72 [x to 1.5 (x), the intermediate 
infra red (1.5 [x to 20 jx) and the far infra red (20 (x to I,(XX) {x) on the basis of the res¬ 
ponse of different detectors. The object of the presentation of this paper is not meant 
to be encyclopedic or to be a mere catalogue of all the results obtained in a given field, 
but to discuss some of the already well known fundamental principles that will provide 
a basic understanding of the problems related to the development of infra red equip¬ 
ments, and, in particular, infra red communication equipments. 

2. Blackbody radiation 

The phenomenon of reflection, transmission or absorption of electromagnetic energy 
or a combination of the above phenomena may take place when a body is exposed to 
electromagnetic radiation. The body is called a blackbody when it absorbs all the 
incident radiation at any wave length. It has also been established that a good absorber 
is a good radiator. In terms of the total emissivity, c, a body is said to be a blackbody 
when € = 1 and a grey body when c < 1. The following well established laws govern 

*Wrill«ii ditcuMMNi on diis paper will be received until April 30,1967, 

This paper was received an August 24,1966, 
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the radiation characteristics as a 

function of temperature T, 

to which 

a solid 

body is 

heated. 





Stefan-Boltzmann: E^oT^ 



(1) 

Wien : 




(2) 

KT 

= 2,891 (Ji °K. = constant 



(3) 

Rayleigh-Jeans: 

<fX = 8 a: r X-* dX == 8 Tt 


dx 

(4) 

Planck : E^ 

= CiX-*j^exp. (x i)" ' 

r 


(5) 


where E is the radiant emittance, 


p. the radiant energy density within a range X and 


X + dX, /C = Boltzmann constant = l.38x joules o « Stefan-Boltzmann 

constant =- 5.668 X 10"® watts calculated from atomic constants appearing 

in the integration of Planck’s equation, X„ the wavelength at which maximum radiation 


takes place, Q = {2k h) = 3.74 X 10® watts m*"^, C 2 ~ 


(y*)"" ^ 


[X “K., c = velocity of electromagnetic waves in free space, h the Planck’s constant 
= 6.62 X 10 erg.-sec., and the spectral emissive power. 


The Wien’s displacement law [equation (3)] is illustrated in Fig. 1. It is evident 
that the peak energy emission occurs at shorter wavelength as the temperature of a 
body is raised. The Rayleigh-Jeans law shows that the energy density of radiation 
varies directly as temperature Ti and as square of the frequency v^. This conclusion 
leads to what is known as ‘ultraviolet catastrophe*. Planck’s law which is derived on 
the basis of quantum mechanics holds good for all wavelengths. The deviation of all 
other laws is illustrated in Fig. 2. Due to the complicated nature of Planck’s radiation 
law, the calculation of quantities, such as, the total emissive power, emissive power 
within a given wave length range, the number of quanta in blackbody radiation, 
and combinations of these quantities is done with the help of slide rules, nomographs 
and Tables 1 -4, evolved to reduce the labour of computations. 


3. Spectrum of gases 

The spectral emission of gases is a consequence of electron transition between 
allowed energy levels. In spectral emission, unlike the continuous spectrum from a 
blackbody, the radiation is a rapidly varying function of wavelength. The absorption 
characteristics of gases when exposed to electromagnetic radiation depends on the num¬ 
ber of lines in a band, spacing, shape and half width of the lines. The shape of the 
lines determines how the absorption of radiation by gases depends on pressure and path 
length of transmission. The thermal motion of the molecules, natural lifetime of an 
excited state, interaction and collision between neighbouring molecules contribute to 
the iiniteness of the width of the spectral lines. The line shape (Lorentz) due to colli¬ 
sion broadening decreases at wave numbers away from the centre, whereas, the line 
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shape (Doppler) due to the to and fro motion of the molecules with respect to an obser¬ 
ver is concentrated near the centre and decreases exponentially at the wings. The 
uncertainty of our knowledge of the product of the energy and mean lifetime of an 


atomic state being equal to 2 ^ (Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle), where h is the 

Planck’s constant, and the mean lifetime being definite, the exact measurement of 
energy is not possible. This also contributes to the broadening of the lines. It is 
shown by quantum mechanical calculation that the line half-width is proportional to 
pressure but its temperature dependence is a function of different molecular interactions. 


4. Absorption 

The atmospheric gases, such as CO2, H2O, O3, N2O, CO, CH3, A, N2, and O2 give 
rise to attenuation depending on the wavelength of radiation. The first three gases 
have strong absorption lines compared to other gases and the peak of the absorption 
lines is given in Table I. 


Table 1 


Absorption spectrum 


Gases 

Wavelength pt at which peak absorption takes place 

CO, 

2.70 

4.30 

15.0 



0 , 

4.80 

9.60 

14.2 

— 

— 

H,0 

1.38 

1.87 

2.7 

3.2 

6.2 


The attenuation is also produced due to scattering of radiation by gaseous mole¬ 
cules, particles and water droplets suspended in the atmosphere. If there is no over¬ 
lapping of lines in a band, the fractional radiant absorption A for a mass u of absorbing 
gas per unit area and over a finite frequency interval, Av, is given, in terms of, the 
absorption coefficient by the following integral: 

/l = ^J[l-exp.(-^,«)]rfv (6) 

Av 

The absorption coefficient ky* is » rapidly varying function of frequency v, which 
leads to some difficulty in evaluating A by integiation. Several models (Fig. 3) known 
as Elasser,® statistical, and random Elasser^»® have been proposed which help fairly 
accurately the calculation of absorption of infra red radiation when transmitted through 
the atmosphere. The Elasser model holds good when the spacing and intensity of the 
lines are uniform. The statistical model is applicable wfien the spacing is random but 
the intensity of the lines is governed by a distribution function. The random Elasser 
m^el consists of several Elasser bands superimposed on each other. The models as 
Represented analytically are given below. 











Absorption coefficient 
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Elasier^ statistical and random Elasser modek 


dz 


A (Elasser model) jexp. 

^00 

A (Statistical model) «= 1 — 

M 

A (Random Elasser model) = I — — <t> I(i P*i Jr,)^]} 


where the product is taken over the M superimposed Elasser bands, 



d = mean line spacing, 
S u 

X = «-, 

ZTca 


a =: line half-width, 

S == line shape factor, 

ii 

Sj u 
2nm 




(7) 

( 8 ) 
(9) 


> for the fth Elasser band, 
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|exp. (- z*) dz, 

0 

N — number of Elasser bands which are randomly superposed • 

The spectral regions between any two principal absorption lines can be utilized 
for transmission of infra red radiation. The transmission data as reviewed by Elder 
and Strong® can be fitted approximately to equations of the form 

r^-^Klogw+To ( 10 ) 

where T' is the selective window transmission in percentage, w represents the water 
vapour concentration of the absorption path, K and To are the empirical constants for 
each window. The following table represents the infra red windows in the atmosphere. 


Table 2 

Infra red windows 


Window 

Wavelength ((x) interval 

K 

T’o 

I 

0.72-0.92 

15.1 

106.3 

II 

0.92-1.10 

16.5 

106.3 

III 

1.10-1.40 

17.1 

%.3 

IV 

1.40-1.90 

13.1 

81.0 

V 

1.90-2.70 

12.5 

72.5 

VI 

2.704.30 

21.2 

72.3 

VII 

4.30-5.90 


51.2 


5. Background radiation 

Any infra red system viewing a target which may be seaborne ground or airborne, 
receives radiation not only from the target but also from the background in which the 
target in situated. The radiation from the earth and ocean depends on the emissivity 
and temperature of the surface. The sky radiation depends on the molecular emission 
of the atmospheric gases and/or the scattering of sunlight by the molecules and suspended 
particles in the atmosphere. Since the effective temperature of the atmosphere lies 
between 2(X) °K. to 300 °K., ^he maximum emission of radiation occurs near 10 {x 
and has an approximate value of 3 X 10“® watt cm.~® In the wavelength range of 

3 {i. to 4 (X, the molecular emission and scattered sunlight radiances are equal. Above 

4 {X radiation due to scattered sunlight is very small and radiation due to molecular 
emission predominates. But at shorter wavelength radiation due to scattering pre¬ 
dominates and that due to molecular emission is comparatively very small. The stars, 
aurora and other celestial bodies also radiate and in some cases, the radiation due to 
celestial background influences the operation of an infra red system. The visual 
magnitude (m) of the radiation flux of some of the celestial objects as measured by 
a lead sulphide detector is given in Table 3 which shows that sun is the brightest 
object. 
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Tables 


Visual magnitude of some celestial objects at maximum brightness 


Sun 

Moon 

Venus 

Mars 

Jupiter 

-26.8 

-12.6 

-4.4 

-2.8 

-2.5 


The visual magnitude m, is given by the relationship 



where /© is some reference irradiance and I the effective radiance in watt per cm*. 

6. Infra red detectors 

The detectors that are in use or may find wide applications in the infra red regions 
may be broadly classified as given below. 

Detectors 


Thermal Photon 


Bolometer Thermistor Thermocouples Pneumatic cells 


Photographic Phospho- Photocon- Photo Photo- Photo- Micro¬ 
rescent ductive voltaic emissive clctro- crystalline 

magnetic films 

The process of stimulated emission as in optical maser may also be used for detection 
of infra red photons. The detection may also be achieved by utilizing the process of 
absorption and then excitation of electrons from a metastable level into a higher level 
and then decay into a lower level resulting in the emission of a photon. Many other 
types of detectors such as zinc doped germanium (ZIP), infra red vidicon show good 
promise of finding applications, due to their high directivity and rapid response charac¬ 
teristics. 

As the radiation is quantized, both the types, thermal and photon are quantum 
detectors. From the theimodynamic point of view of classification of solids, the thermal 
detectors may be classified as lattice type composed of atoms and molecules, whereas, 
the photon detectors may be said to be of electronic type characterized by the consi¬ 
deration of energy levels such as valence band, forbidden band, impurity levels, con¬ 
duction band. 
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When a thermal detector is exposed to infra red radiation, the absorption of photon 
leads to the heating of the lattice, which causes a change in the electronic system. 
Bolometer, and thermistor operate on the principle of change of resistance caused by 
heating, the difference being that the bolometer is characterized by positive temperature 
coefficient, whereas, the thermistor possesses negative temprature coefficient. In the 
case of thermocouple, the voltage, e, developed at a junction due to a change in tem¬ 
perature of AT is related to the thermoeletric power P(T) as c ~ P{T) AT. For 
example, P{T) for Bi-Sb junction is I0~^ volts per '’C. The pneumatic cell operates on 
the principle that heating due to absorption of photons causes an expansion in the 
volume of gas, Golay cell (Fig. 4) operates on this principle. When a thermal 

detector is exposed to heat radiation, the net heat flow lV(t) into the detector is due to the 
combined effects of heat flow from surroundings {Wr\ heat flow due to radiation from 
the source heat flow due to change in the operating characteristics {Wop) such 

as Peltier effect, change in the biasing current, heat flow from the detector to the 
surroundings (W/), conduction flow between the detector and background (Wc)^ 
In order that the detector may be able to discriminate the target from the background, 
it is necessary that Wr, Wop^ W/, V/c remain invariant. So the net heat flow equation 

W(t) =:=Wr+Wo+ Wop ~ -- Wo (12) 

reduces to 

Wit) - Wo (constant) + W^^nre iO (13) ^ 


,Usht source 


Grid 


Flexible 



^Capillary leok 


Infrared 
window 

Radiation- 
^ ebsorbiiH) 
membrane 


Fig. 4 
Golay cell 

Semiconductors which operate as detectors in the infra red region undergo a change 
in conductivity Act, under tbe influence of incident photon flux F, according to the 
following relationship involving the carrier lifetime t, equilibrium carrier concen¬ 
tration rio and the effective reponsive quantum efficiency tq. 




Aa 


cr {no 0+co^m 


(14) 


when the incident radiation flux F«, is modulated with an angular frequency co. In 
order that the semiconductoi detector may be broadband, the long wavelength 
limit, Xe, should be as large as possible which may be achieved according to the 
1.24 

relaticmship, X^ by reducing the forbidden energy gap Eg (electron volts). For 
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semiconductors, Eg can be reduced by doping with impurities. For impurity type 
detectors, the absorption coefficient a depends on the density N and cross-section of 
impurity level atoms according to the relationship a=a N. As the absorption coefficient 
of impurity type semiconductor is small, the thickness of the crystal for maximum 
absorption of incident radiation should be large, whereas, intrinsic type of semicon¬ 
ductor possesses high absorption coefficient and hence a very thin intrinsic type 
semiconductors will be sufficient to absorb most of the incident photons. For example, 
for gold doped germanium a ^0.14 cm.‘^, whereas, for intrinsic type, near the main 
band region a - 10^ cm."^. This makes it possible for intrinsic type to absorb most 

of the photons within I [i of the surface, whereas, an impurity type would require a 
thickness of about I to 10 mm. for the absorption of most of the radiation energy. 

The photographic type of detection at longer wavelength has been achieved by 
mixing certain dye compounds with colloid suspension of silver halides. Both silver 
bromide and silver iodide are used for infrared sensitive materials. If the only com- of 
ponent in the gelatin is silver halide, the spectral response is limited to wavelength range 
less than 0.5 (x. But the addition of dye compounds increases the range to about 1.4 |x. 
The process of absorption of photons with consequent reradiation by phosphors^® 
has been utilized for the purpose of detection. 

A photovoltaic detector is made of p-n junction semiconductor. The spectral 
response is determined by the forbidden energy gap {Eg). The space charge layer 
formed at the transition boundary of the junction creates a local electric field which is 
responsible for the movement in the opposite direction of the charge carriers which are 
generated due to the formation of the electron-hole pairs created by absorption of 
photons. This creates a voltage at the junction. 

Certain semiconductors, viz., Csg Sb, and Nao K Sb : Cs act as detector due to 
surface emission undet the influence of photon excitation. The forbidden band eneigy. 
Eg, electron affinity Fq, and long wave limit, of these materials are given in Table 4. 

Table 4 

Eg, Ea and \ photo emitters 



Eg, electron volts 

£a, electron volts 

\ (t^) 

CSg Sb 

hh 

0.45 

0.6 

Na, K Sb : Cs 

1.0 

0.55 

0.8 


The process of photo-emission may involve the following processes (i) excitation 
of an electron by the absorption of a photon, (ii) transport of the electron from the 
point of exciution to the surface of the emitter, and (iii) the emission of the electron 
through the surface potential barrier at the inter-face between the emitter and vacuum. 

In photo-electromagnetic detector^’ the detection of the electron-hole pair 
-created by incident photons, may be achieved by a magnetic field. The electron-hole 
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pairs produced at the front surface of a semiconductor by incident photons diffuse 
downward. When a magnetic field is applied perpendicular to this initial diffusion 
current, the charge carriers, electrons and holes move in the opposite direction, resulting 
in a photovoltage. 

Certain intermetallic compounds such as PbS, Pb Te, Pbse, TI 2 S 3 in the form of 
microcrystalline film exhibit detection properties. 

The ultimate sensitivity of a system depends on the signal, S, to noise, N, ratio of 

S 

the detector. The jy ratio is referred to the background limited condition (Blip) 

which takes into consideration both the lattice induced noise and noise due to back-' 
ground radiation. The noise figure, f, of a detector is defined as 



and is unity for an ideal Blip detector and is greater than unity for a non-ideal detector. 
For an ideal Blip detector, noise is only due to the background, the lattice induced noise 
being zero. The lattice induced noise is reduced by cooling the detector with liquid 
nitrogen or liquid oxygen. Lead sulphde detectors work well at room temperature and 
PEM detectors work almost under Blip condition at room temperature without cooling. 
Table 5 gives the F value of Insb detectors worked under different conditions. 


Tables 

Values of F for Insb detectors 


T in °K. 

Photoconductive 

Photovoltaic 

Photo-electromagnetic 

90 

10 

5 at 

300 at 

292 

300 

r=78”K. 

T = 292° K. 


7. Optics of infra red systems 

Infra red optical systems such as reflecting (Fig, 5), dioptric (Fig. 6), catadioptric 
(Fig. 7) are similar in principle to the visual optics. The main differences between the 
two systems are (i) X (infra red) > X (visual), (ii) many materials which are transparent 
in the visual range are not so in the infra red range, consequently, the construction of 
lenses and mirrors in the infrared reqires the use of different matei ials. The limitations 
in imaging characteristics due to diffraction effects are function of X. For example for 
a point source of wavelength X, the image produced by an optical system of aperture D 

K f f 

and effective focal length is a central image of diameter d = where ^ ~ ^ 

is inu^ size factor. Due to the refractive index n = /(X) and the fact that X covers 
several octaves, an error similar to chromatic aberration in visual optics arises in infra red 
optics. Table 6 gives an idea^^ of the image size of systems made of different material. 


















The chromatic aberration can be reduced by using combination of two lenses 
with different refractive indices. The reflective system suffers from the disadvantage 
of reflectance loss and consequently low transmission efficiency, but it has the advantage 
that it is free from chromatic aberration. The catadioptric systems possess the advan¬ 
tages of both the dioptric and reflecting systems. The Maksutov and Bouwers systems 
are very suitable for wide angle operation. In order to, improve system sensitivity field 
lenses in addition to the above systems are used. The use of held lens enables to 
reduce the image size and hence the size of the detector. 
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8. Materials for optical systems 

A lens made of material of refractive Index n, will reflect a fraction of of 

(^ + 0 * 

the incident radiation. The system design requires a high infra red transmission 
and low visible transmission. The high transmission efficiency can be achieved by 
reducing the loss due to reflection by coating the surface of the lens with a material of 
refractive index, n/, such that n = n/. The material coating thickness J, should be 
such that the following condition in addition to the condition n/ = \/ n is fulfilled. 


n d cos i = (2 m + I) 


(15) 


m = 1, 2, 3.. when the incidence of the radiation takes place at an angle i, 

to the film normal. The materials used for antireflection coating are glasses, titanates, 
intermetallic compounds, halides, chalconides of lead, rare earth fluorides, etc. 


9. Space filtering 

An infra red system may receive radiation from a desired target, or from a source 
which is not a target or fiom combination of both. The problem of detecting the 
desired information from an irrelevant information is done by using a reticle in the 
telescope image plane. The reticle is given a suitable motion such that the resulting 
modulated flux function causes the target signal to stand out conspicuously from the 
background signal. This signal is then passed through an electronic filter which 
separates the signal of the target from that of the background. The recticle which is a 
mask composed of alternate opaque and translusccnt portions may be of several types, 
such as checkerboard type, picket fence type or slanted bar type (Fig. 8). The various 
types of scanning systems employed in the design of infra red system is shown in the 

Fig. 8. 

10. Infira red source 

The phenomenon of excitation of molecules electrically as in arc lamps has been 
utilized in making infrared sources with gases like helium, cesium, mercury, zenon. 
The observed radiation consists of the superposition of these random emissions which 
is responsible for making these sources incoherent. A tungsten filament lamp also acts 
as an infrared source. It is however a broadband device. When operated at 2,900®K., 
maximum portion (80%) of the radiated energy lie in the near infrared, 10.7% 
in the visible region, 0.1% in the ultraviolet region and the rest (9.2%) in the far infra 
red region. Cesium vapour lamp radiates strongly at 0.85 (x and 0.89 (x but only 22% 
of the total radiated energy is in these two lines. The detectors generally used with 
xenon are lead sulphide cells whose wavelength range of response is between 0.8 (x to 
3.5 fx which corresponds to the frequency range of 37.5 X 10’ me and 8.57 X 10’ me, 
ue.t a band width of 289.3 X 10® me. This may seem to be able to accommodate a 
large number of communication channels. But due to the incoherent nature of the 
source, only cme channel is obtained. 

11. JahtL red system! 

The function of an infra red system is to sense the source, process suitably the 
information and finally make a decision. The capability of a system to detect the 
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desired target will depend on the system noise and background noise. The physical 
mechanisms of the different types of system noise are well understood and are sum¬ 
marised in Table 7. 


Table? 
System noise 


Types of noise 

Physical mechanisms giving 
rise to noise 

Types of detectors 
concerned 

Radiation noise 

1 

Bose-Einstein fluctuation of 
infra red photons 

All detectors 

Generation-recombina- 

Fermi-Dirac fluctuation of cur- 

Photoconductive, Bo- 

tion noise 

rent carriers 

lometer 

Shot noise 

Random emission of electrons 
due to thermionic emission 

Thermionic detector 

Temperature noise 

Temperature fluctuation 

Thermal detectors 

Thermal noise 

Thermal agitation of current 
carriers 

All detectors 

Modulation noise 

Resistance fluctuation in semi¬ 
conductors 

Photoconductive and 
Bolometer 

Contact 

Resistance fluctuation at con- 

Photoconductive, Bo¬ 

. 

contacts 

lometer 

Flicker 

Fluctuation of work function 

Thermionic 


The noise due to background radiation may be described by the two dimensional 
autocorrelation function or its Fourier transform called the Wiener spectrum. The 
system performance which is limited by the internal and background noise determines 
what and how far can it sense and detect. The following integral gives the relation 
between voltage F(/) developed at the output of a detector of responsivity R (X, /) to 
the signal radiant power W (X), 

00 

K(/) = |/?(/.x) W^(X)dx (IT) 

0 

The response characteristic of the detector which is dependent on both frequency 
and wavelength can be separate into frequency dependent term R}, (/) and wavelength 
dependent term /?/« (X), where both /?x (/) and Rjo (X) are mutually exclusive. If the 
output of the detector is passed through a filter of characteristic | F(J) | and if the noise 
, power spectrum of the detector is denoted by | N (/) | the signal, to noise. ratio 
of any detector system is then given by the relationship, 

oo 

k, \RuO)W0.)d\ 

V. ^ 


(18) 
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Scanniiig clattification 




where ky represents the encoding factor. The noise equivalent flux density (NEFD), 
which determines the figure of merit of a system and which is used to calculate the 
maximum range over which a system can usefully operate is related to the system 
detectivity D,y,. and the area of the radiation collecting aperture Aq, by the following 
relationship : 


NEFD- 


_ 1 _ 

{Aq D,y,.) 


(19) 


where, 







(21) 
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Tile factor kt (^) accounts for the transmission loss suffered by the ladiation in 
passing from the optical system to the detector. 


12. Range equation 

The determination of maximum range* at which an infra red system can detect 
a target requires the detail analysis of the spectral radiance properties of the target, the 
spectral transmittance ka R) of the path between the target and the system, the res¬ 
ponse of the detector D/o* (X), the characteristics of the collector system, radiant 
intensity J (X) of the source and area of the detector, A^i, The range equations for a 
point source, i.e., a source which cannot be further resolved optically and an extended 
source are respectively given by the following expressions 


R 

(point source) 


QO 

^ fci A j DfJ 


wywfe.(>) k, wd-K 

IA.,W 


R 

(extended source) 


(X)^.(X)D/,*(X)7(X)dX 


_ 0 


00 

o|^,(x)Z)//(x)B„' (x)dx 


(S) 

(x) 


( 22 ) 


(23) 


where (A/)„ is the equivalent noise band width at a centre frequency /c, kn the ratio of 
the noise at the test frequency to that at frequency /c. B„' (X) the background noise 
radiance level at the entrance aperture, and 0 the total solid angular field of view seen 
by the single detector element. 


Ratio — in equation (23) indicates the noise-signal ratio for the extended source. 

Evidently, the range depends on atmospheric transmission, source area, flux, brightness, 
modulation, beam widths, responsivity of detector, focal lengths of receiver, noise, etc. 

13. Communication system 

In a communication system (Fig. 9) the intelligence is transmitted by encoding the 


radiating beam. In any communication system, the ratio J which can be used to 
find the maximum useful range of transmission is given by the relationship (5). 

i;, K,B AyDx*Do 




(24) 


where 


/C(| — ^ iijn hg ha hm 

vdiere, i^n is the modulation efficiency, kh (^) the beacon's optical efficiency, ib is a 
factor which accounts for the mismatch between the detector and the exit operation, 

'•■i i 
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N indicates the F-number of the objective or field lens, ~ (1 + g is the ratio of 
electronic system r.m.s. noise voltage to the detector noise voltage over the band 
pass, 6 is the total solid angular field of view seen by the single detector element, B(X) 
the source radiance. Do the circular collector aperture diameter, Ay the beacon’s lens 
or mirror aperture area, and ktM the transmission factor that account for energy loss 
between the detector and the collecting aperture. It is observed that greater sensitivity 
can be achieved by reducing the field of view of the receiver and increasing the Beacon’s 
diameter. 


transmitter 



MiCROfMONC 


RECEIVER 


atmosphcri 



HEADSET 


Fig. 9 


Block diagram of infra red communication system 


Advantages 

The infra red system possesses the following advantages : 

(i) Privacy of communication due to narrow bandwidth, lack of side lobes 

and forward atmospheric scatter, and the ease with which the visible 
part can be removed by optical filter; 

(ii) Freedom from interference; 

(iii) Availability of extra channel for communication ; and 

(iv) Simplicity, smaller size and comparatively low cost. 

14. Omchiiioiit 

Though infra red is finding extensive applications in medical and biological elec¬ 
tronics, astronautical purposes such as satellite tracking, celestial probe, military pro¬ 
grammes 8U<di as surveillance, early warning and detection, aeiial mapping, search, 
ac<|uisition and track, missile guidance, fire control, counter measures, etc.; it is still, 
rdlativ^y, a new science, and extensive research and development work are under 
progress to advance the state-of-the-art. This is a field of basic science which has 
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blossomed and developed through the coopera ive efforts made from several ititerdtsci** 
plinary fields and invariably needs further sustained work. The future trends of investi¬ 
gations seem to develop Blip detectors, improve quantum efficiency, anti-reflection 
coatings, optimissing detector thickness relative to absorption coefficient, detectors 
which can work under Blip condition without the necessity of cooling. This would 
require further intense investigations on contact and surface phenomena, physics and 
chemistry of materials, electron-hole recombination process, etc. 
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A DIRECT DISCRETE ANALOGUE FOR FLOOD ROUTING* 
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Non-menJ)er 
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Summary 

A direct discrete analogue based on Muskingum storage equation, for 
flood routing, has been developed by the US. Weather Bureau in the year 
1948. In this, consideration has not been given for the source resistance. 

This paper, gives the results of the investigation into the effect of the source 
resistance and describes a method to evaluate the correct value. The deve-' 
lopment of a practical circuit utilizing the correct value of the source resis-^ 
tance and the procedure for routing the outflow discharge h^drograph are 
given. It also gives the development of a discharge-stage converter, to 
obtain the results directly in terms of stages, for facilitating purposes like 
flood forecasting. The outflow in terms of stage is displayed on a digital 
Voltmeter which gives directly in nunJ)ers either in ft. or in m. The appli- 
. cability of the analogue is tested, for the reach of about 97 in length, 
between Bararrml and Kaimundi on the River Mahanadi, by feeding to the 
analogue the discharge hydrographs at Bararrml and obtaining the dis¬ 
charge as well as stage hydrographs at Kaimundi. For obtaining accurate 
results, a continuously recorded inflow discharge hydrograph was fed to the 
analogue. The analogue offers a quick cmd accurate method for routing 
flood waves for all those reaches, for which Muskingum storage equation 
holds good. 

1. Introduction 

Electrical analogues can be classified into two major categories, one direct and the 
other indirect. The direct electrical analogues can be subdivided into continuous and 
discrete types. The analogy between the flow of current in an electrical circuit and 
the flow of water in a permeable medium, in accordance with Darcy’s Law, has long 
been recognized and has been used in the analysis of flow nets under dams and 
drainage systems. The continuous field analogues are mostly used for this purpose. 
The analogy between the electrical flow and water flow may be exploited much further, 
in the solution of stream flow routing problems. A direct discrete analogue for stream 
flow routing has been developed by UJS. Weather Bureau in the year 1948.^"® This 
provides a simple, fast and accurate method for routing flood waves. This analogue 
automatically produces the discharge hydrograph for the lower end of any selected 
river reach, when the discharge hydrograph of the inflow at the upper end of the readi 
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is traced by an operator. In this, consideration has not been given for the source 
resistance. 

2. Basic equations 

Flood routing 

Muskingum storage equation for flood routing, which assumes the storage to be 
proportional to a weighted value of the inflow and outflow, is given by 

S - K[XI+(\-X)0] (1) 

where S is the storage, I the inflow, 0 the outflow, K the factor with dimension of 
time, and X the weighting factor representing the relative importance of inflow or 
outflow on storage. 

Electrical circuit 

Refering to the basic circuit of Fig. 1 the total charge across the two condensers, 
Cl and C 2 , can be shown to be given by 

Q = 2 Cl (/?i + /?*) 1^2 (R^X~R^ ‘1 + (> - '■* ] <2) 

if Ri =* R 3 and Ci == C 2 . 



Hg. 1 
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If the mathematical equations representing two physical phenomena are similar, 
then the two phenomena are said to be analogous. It can be seen that the equation 
(2) representing the electrical charge in the circuit is analogous to the Muskingum 
storage equation (1). If the total charge in the electrical circuit represents the flood 


storage, 2iRi + Ci represents K, 


Ri 


represents X, the current I'l 


2{R^ + R,) 

represents the flow into the channe f /, and the current (2 represents the outflow, 0. 
If the values of the resistors and condensers are so set as to suit a particular reach, 
as given by the values of K and X and a current ii, proportional to the inflow discharge 
hydrograph, is pumped into the above circuit, the current 1 * 2 , represents the outflow 
discharge hydrograph. Thus, it is'possible to obtain an outflow discharge hydrograph 
of a particular reach from the analogue, with a given inflow discharge hydrograph and 
given values of K and X, which are characteristics of the reach. 


Method of determining the correct value of the source resistance 

For tracing the outflow hydrograph, a current 1 * 1 , proportional to the inflow 
discharge hydrograph, has to be pumped into the analogous circuit. For this purpose 
in the practical circuit given in Fig. 2, a battery with a series variable resistor has 
been used. In addition, as the analogue needs a constant current source, a fl?ced series 
resistor has been introduced. For evaluating the correct value of the series resistor, 
the following experiment has been performed. As an inflow discharge hydrograph, a 
cosine type of curve has been fed and the outflow traced, by keeping different values of 
the series resistor, from I megohm to 10 megohm. The Muskingum constants used 
are /f = 1.0 and X ~ 0.5. Fig. 3 gives the inflow discharge hydrograph and outflow 
discharge hydrographs for different values of the series resistor. It can be seen 
that with the series resistor of 10 megohms the outflow discharge hydrograph is as 
desired, practically giving a peak of the same value as the inflow discharge hydrograph 
widi a time displacement. It can also be seen that with the increasing value of the 
series resistor the peak increases, thus reducing the error. Having thus fixed the value 
of the series resistor as 10 megohms, the battery voltage and the variable resistor are 
chosen so that the pens of the potentiometric recorders connected across the 5 kilohm 
potentiometers will give a reasonably good scan. 


3. Procedure for routing the outflow discharge hydrograph 

Referring to Fig. 2, the values of the resistors, Ri, and are adjusted to suit the 

R 

particular reach, according to the equations K = 2 Q (Ri + Rs) «*<! X == 

I + K2) 

and R| is put equal to Rx* Two potentiometric recorders, ‘Recorder T and ‘Recorder ()* 
are connected across the 5«kiiohm potentiometers to record die inflow and outflow 
disduurge hydrographs respectively. The 83«*megohm potentiometers are adjusted to 
be of maximum value and the switches Sx» Sy and Ss are put on and both the 5-^kilohm 
potentiometers are adjusted to give equal deflections at steady condition on the 
recorders* If now the inflow discharge hydrograph is plotted on the ‘Recorder F 
and die pen is made to trace it by slowly dianging the 83-megohm potentiometer, the 
‘Recorder 0* automatically traces the outflow discharge hydrograph. The analogue set¬ 
up is diown in Fig. 4. 
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4* Diicharge<*8tase converter 

For some purposes, like flood forecasting, it is more desirable to obtain a stage 
hydrograph at the downstream point from the analogue. For this purpose a discharge'* 
stage converter is developed. This is applicable only to simple ratings. 

For a simple rating, the discharge-stage curve approximates to a parabola. In the 
low current region, the current vs. voltage curve of a selenium rectifier is a dropping 
one. This property can be utilized to advantage for the simulation of a discharge^'Stage 
curve. By a judicious choice of the rectifier and the current range, the curve of the 
current vs. voltage of the rectifier can be made to approximate the curve of 
discharge v$. stage. If then, the currents proportional to the discharges are fed 
to the rectifier, the voltages across it represent stages. If the rectifier having a similar 
current vs. v<4tage dharacteristic as the rating is inserted in place of the outflow poten-* 
tiometer in die flood routing analogue and airrent proportional to the discharge hydro-* 
graidi at the upstream point, according to die calibration curve of the rectifier, is pumped 
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into the analogue, the voltage across the rectifier will give directly the stage hydrograph 
at the downstream point. Fig. 5 is a forward current vs. voltage characteristic of a 
selenium 120 volts r.m.s. rectifier in the current range 2 to 18 micro^amp. As the 
resistance of this suitable rectifier in this current range is of the order of hundreds of 
Idlohms. this cannot be directly inserted in place of the outflow potentiometer. To 
overcome this difhculty the voltages representing the outflow discharge hydrograph are 
amplified by a linear, high gain D.C. amplifier and fed to the rectifier. To limit the 
current through the rectifier to the suitable range a series potentiometer of 10 
megohm is introduced. To facilitate calibration, a 5-megohm potentiometer is con¬ 
nected across the rectifier. The outflow in terms of stage is displayed on a digital 
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voltmeter which gives directly in numbers either in ft. or in meters. The block 
diagram of the arrangement is shown in Fig. 6 . The circuit of the discharge-'Stage 
converter is shown in Fig. 7. The analogue set-up with discharge-stage converter is 
shown in Fig. 8 * 




Fig. 4 

Analogue set-op 


5. Results 

The analogue is tested for its applicability for the reach of about 97 km. in length 
between Baramul and Kaimundi of the River Mahanadi. The outflow discharge and 
stage hydrographs at Kaimundi are traced by feeding to the analogue, the inflow 
discharge hydrographs at Baramul. The inflow and outflow hydrographs are plotted 
from the available discharge and gauge data taken from the Water Year-books, published 
by the Central Water and Power Commission for the Mahanadi basin. 

The flood hydrographs at Baramul plotted from the discharge data as observed 
daily thrice for the years 1948, 1949 and 1950 are fed to the analogue and the outflow 
discharge and stage hydrographs at Kaimundi traced. Figs. 9, 10 and 11 show the 
inflow discharge hydrographs at Baramul, observed outflow discharge hydrographs at 
Kaimundi and the ones given by the analogue. The outflow discharge hydrographs are 
traced with one set of constants, Ri ^ R 3 = 20 kilohm and \60 kilohm. It 
has been observed that when the constants for the years 1949 and 1950 are changed 
to /?i a® /i 3 as 40 lulohm and =* 190 kilohm, /?i « /?8 ~ 180 kilohm and R^ = 1 
kilohm respectively, the results have improved. Figs. 12, 13 and 14 show die 
discharge hydrographs at Baramul, observed stage hydrographs at Kaimundi and the 
stage hydrographs ^ven by the analogue for the years 1948, 1949 and 1950 respectively. 
The Muskingum constants used are Ri R^ = 20 kilohm and R 3 « 160 kilohm for 
the year 1948, /?i = « 40 kilohm and Rj 190 kilohm for the year 1949, and 
Ri ** * 1W kilohm and R^ « 1 kilohm for the year 1950. 
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Fig. 6 

Block diagram of the experimental arrangement 



Fig. 7 

Difchatge-ftage converter circuit 
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6. G>nclu8ioiis 

The development of a direct discrete analogue for flood routing has been given. 
The analogue offers an efficient tool for flood routing purposes. As it is based on the 
Muskingum storage equation for flood routing, it will be applicable for all the river 
reaches where Muskingum storage equation holds good. If the rating at the down^ 
stream point is simple, the analogue can give either the discharge or the stage outflow 
hydrograph. For accurate prediction of the outflow hydrograph, a continuously 
recorded inflow discharge hydrograph has to be fed to the analogue. 
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Summary 

The problem of temperature regulation varies very widely. The actual 
design of the regulator depends on the system whose temperature is to be 
regulated as well as the accuracy desired. In this paper, the general develop-' 
ment of the temperature regulators has been reviewed and a design procedure 
of a temperature regulator for low capacity bath has been illustrated by an 
example. 

L Introduction 

Temperature regulation was one of the first problems to which automatic control 
was applied ; and it still remains one of the biggest fields of its application. The prob¬ 
lem varies from keeping the room temperature at a reasonably constant value within a 
few degrees to those of process temperatures which require accuracies of the order of 
O.OrC. or less. Starting from a simple bimetal thermostat, some of the most elegant 
methods of control have been devised. The methods of error detection as well as those 
of correction have advanced very much in recent years so that the temperature regulator 
has become a highly accurate instrument of very much improved performance. The 
actual design of the regulator depends on the system whose temperature is to be regu¬ 
lated as well as on the accuracy required. 

2. Ou'^off controller 

The on-off type feedback control system is one of the most widely used types of 
control because of its relatively low cost. The temperature of a low capacity bath 
can conveniently be controlled with the help of thyratron. The performance of the 
controller can be explained with the help of Fig. 1. The output of the bridge detector 
is being fed to the grid of the thyratron through the amplifier. The thyratron 
is supplied by an A.C. voltage and the same is given to the bridge via a transformer. 
As the temperature of the bath rises above the reference value, the resistance of the 
non-linear resistors. RNi and RN 2 , falls and a voltage V^Bf 180° out-of-phase with 
the above voltage of the thyratron is fed to the grid of the thyratron. When the value 
of Vab is sufficiently high, the thyratron stops firing and the flow of current in the 
heating element ceases. On the other hand, when the temperature falls below the refer- 
rence value, Vab reverses its phase and is consequently in-phase with the anode voltage 
of the thyratron. The thyratron continues to fire and the current keeps on flowing in 
the heating element. 

* Written diicuttion on tiiii paper will be received until April 30,1967. 

This paper was received on February 16,1966, 
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It is seen that the signal at the grid of the thyratron has no effect on the value of 
the current supplied by it. The control is of the on-off type ; it behaves like a simple 
switch which either turns on a current or turns it off. 

3. Phase lead and reversed lag application 

The simple on-off controller has a fundamental defect that the system oscillates 
about its mean value of the temperature due to presence of time lags, and the desired 
temperature is never attained. The amplitude of these oscillations can be decreased 
by adding a phase lead network. If the frequency is very low, the principle of reversed 
lag^ depending on the thermal process may be used. 

4. A proportional controller 

The oscillations of the on-off controller can altogether be eliminated by introducing 
a proportional control. The action consists in making the angle of lag between the grid 
and plate voltage vary continuously instead of being switched on between 0° and 180®. 
For this purpose, a second voltage is added to the grid of the thyratron through a phase- 
shifting network. The resultant voltage available at the grid with respect to the anode 
voltage of the thyratron is shown in Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2 

Vector diagram for grid 
voltage 

5. Analysis of the proportional controller 

Since the system has a regulator, the disturbance in the inlet temperature due to 
changes in room temperature, etc. may be considered as input. Consequently the 
transfer function of the regulator works out to be, 

_ _ ! _ 

1 i_ ^ ^ 4- T 

where W is the weight of the water inside the bath, Q the rate of flow of water, T the time 
constant Cp the specific heat of water, and ^2 are the inlet and outlet tem¬ 

peratures, K is the constant in calories per amp., Ki the constant of the detector in volt 
per ®C. Ka the gain of the amplifier. Vn the amplified error voltage, Vgz the voltage 
output of the phase-shifting network, and the slope of the current vs, fire angle curve 
near 90®. 

The block diagram may be drawn as shown in Fig. 3. 

It can be seen that no instability exists in the above system, which is a first-order 
system only. The accuracy of the system is very high, because of the high gain in the 
feedback loop. All the above deductions exist, however, only for a small change from 
the values at balance point. For larger disturbances, these simple linear relationships do 
not exist any longer. 
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Fig. 3 

Regulator block diagram 


6. Reset control 

Even though the accuracy of the regulator has been increased considerably by the 
proportional control with a high gain in the feedback loop, it is not possible to make the 
error absolutely zero. A small error in % is always brought in as a result of any 
disturbance This small error is called an ‘off-set or droop* and it increases with 
increasing disturbances. This static error can be entirely eliminated by the introduction 
of the ‘reset’ or ‘integral* control. 

The transfer function of the feedback loop becomes ^ 

after introducing the integral control, where 

,.._KKiKaK2 
Q Cp Vg2 

Then, the closed loop transfer function from Fig. 4 is obtained as 

%(s) _ _ 57 }_ 

Ms) K' + O+KTsTi + ^TTi 

The final value reduces to zero and hence the static error has been eliminated 
altogether. 



SnniiMfied mgulator block diagram 
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7. Design procedure for off*«on controller 

Let us assume that a regulator is desired for regulating the temperature of a water 
bath having a capacity of about 6 litres per hr/in the range 50®C. to lOO^^C. within 
0.5T. 


Heating system 

Assuming the room temperature of 20°C., the power needed to effect a tempe¬ 
rature rise of about 80°C. for 6 litres of water per hr. is given by 


80x4.18 

3,600 


= 557 watts 


An immersion heater of 1,000 watts readily available may be chosen as a heating 
device. The length of the heater is about 25 cm. For keeping the clearance of about 
7.5 cm., the height of the bath may be taken as 32.5 cm. The diameter of the bath 
may be taken as 25 cm. The empty annular space between the walls of the cylindrical 
bath is filled with glass-wools to prevent loss due to conduction. The error detecting 
elements are put in a thin aluminium container so that the time lag between the error 
voltage produced and the temperature measured is made practically negligible. The 
container is fixed in the top cover to sense the outlet temperature. 

The thyratron tube BTs, capable of carrying a steady current of 2.5 amp. and 
having a voltage drop of about 25 volts across it, may be chosen so that the necessary 
power develops in the heating element. 


Detector 

A Wheatstone’s Bridge with two non-linear elements forming the opposite arms of 
the bridge may be chosen for the detection. The bridge may be supplied at 10 volts 
from the secondary of the transformer if the non-linear carbon resistors have the follow¬ 
ing specifications : 

Power rating .. i watt 

Resistance .. About 1,500 ohms at room temperature 
Resistance .. About 40 ohms at 100°C. 

Response of the bridge is shown in Fig. 5. The rise in output voltage is 
approximately 2 millivolt per °C., the rise being better as the temperature 
difference increases. 


Amplifier 

From grid critical voltage and anode voltage characteristic of the thyratron shown 
in Fig. 6, it is observed that voltage of 3.5 volts (r.m.s.) is necessary at the grid to 
stop the tube firing when the plate voltage is 230 volts (r.m.s.). The output of the 
bridge detector is, howevei, of the order of millivolts; so an amplifier is required to get 
the necessary voltage. 

The gain of the amplifier to achieve a correction within 0.5X. would be about 
700. The amplifier shown in Fig. 1 uses two stages of the tube 6SL7 of p == 70. An 
actual gain of 1,300 was obtained at 50 cycles per sec, 
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8. The performance of the on^^off controller 

The on-off controller gave satisfactory results for temperature ranging from 36® 
to 75®C. At higher temperature the performance was not very satisfactory. The 
reasons may be as follows : 

(i) At higher temperature, radiation and conduction losses are appreciable 

and cannot be neglected ; 

(ii) The controller is not strictly of on-off type, because slight phase shifts 

of less than 180® are Introduced by the transformer and the two ampli¬ 
fier stages. G)nsequently the firing angle of the thyratron, instead of 
commutating from 180® to 0®, varies over this range. The current 
changes continuously from the maximum of 2.5 amp. to zero ; and 

(iii) The bridge response is non-linear at the higher temperatures, the error 

voltage being more for the same change of the temperature. The 
thyratron is prevented from firing earlier and the current reduces. 

9. Conclusions 

(i) A proper heat insulation should be provided for satisfactory working of 

the bath specially at the higher temperatures. 

(ii) For higher temperature range, either the voltage supplied to the bridge 

may be reduced or the bridge with only one non-linear arm may be 
used. 

(iii) A reversed time lag arrangement can be incorporated by providing a 

thick metal container in the bottom side of the bath Itself near the 
heating element, the second pair of non-linear elements being 
enclosed in it. 

(iv) A proportional and reset control may be provided when high degree 

of accuracy has to be attained. 
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TRANSIENT DESCRIPTORS DETERMINING THE PERFORMANCE 
OF LINEAR AND NON-LINEAR SYSTEMS^ 

T. R. Natetan 

Non-member 

Faculty of Electrical Engineering, College of Engineering, Guiniy, Madras 

Summary 

This paper deals with the e0ect of'transient descriptors* such as rise time, 
peak time, settling time, etc, on the performance of a closed loop linear and 
non-linear second order systems having synchro as error detector. These 
descriptors mainly depend on the figures of merit, viz,, the damping ratio 
and the natural frequency of oscillation of the system. The non-linearity of 
the synchro is taken into account and a comparison is made between the linear 
and non-linear transient descriptors. It is reasonable and justified when 
non-linearity of synchro is ignored under steady state operation. But since 
the error is large during transient behaviour, it is necessary to consider non¬ 
linearity, The problem is analyzed for step and ramp input and the devia¬ 
tion of the results from being concurrent, is discussed. The graphs presented 
in the paper give these values quickly for linear and non-linear systems 
without compensation,^ 

Notations 

J == moment of inertia in slug-ft *, 

F = viscous friction in Ib.-ft. per radian per sec., 

K == open loop proportional gain of the system, 

S damping ratio, 

o)„ = undamped natural frequency of oscillation of the system, 

< 0 ^ = damped natural frequency of oscillation of the system, 
o); =s velocity of the reference input, 

0,- == reference input, 

00 = controlled variable, 

€ 3SS error of the system, 
e' *=s first derivative of error, 

c" second derivative of error, 

if rise time, 

tp = peak time, 

4 » settling time. 

At » time interval at which numerical integration is carried out. 

^Wsittsii dbeutsioii on lliif paper will be received until April 30,1967. 

This paper was receivti op September 2,1966, 
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1, Introduction 

In theory, all physical systems become non-linear under certain conditions of opera¬ 
tions.® In certain cases the degree of non-linearity is so small that it can be ignored 
and the system can be treated as linear. In analyzing any linear system, the following 
conditions are assumed : 

(i) The magnitude of the response of a linear system to any disturbance 

is strictly proportional to the magnitude of the disturbance and its 
form is independent of that magnitude. 

(ii) The properties of the component elements of the system-inertia, 

friction, stiffness and so on are constant and in particular do not 
vary either with time or with the magnitude of the electrical or 
mechanical stresses impressed upon them. 

(iii) The component elements of the system are lumped. Question of 

wave motion due to properties distributed in space do not arise.® 

A comprehensive and satisfying theory has been worked out only for linear systems. 
It is indeed fortunate that so many practical systems, in spite of the existence of non- 
linearities in them, do behave almost as if they were linear so that we can analyze them as 
if they were completely linear and yet get a reasonable approximation to their true 
behaviour. When the departure from non-linearity is small, it is often sufficiently 
accurate to treat a system as linear, using in the analysis the mean values of the system 
coefficients over the working range. But even when a system is markedly non-linear, a 
linear analysis is of considerable use and importance. 

2. Error measurement 

An important process in servomechanisms is the measurement of the error between 
input and output shafts, and the production of output signals in electrical form 
proportional to it. The processes of data conversion and subtraction are involved. It is 
possible to perform the subtraction first, i.e., mechanically, and then to convert the 
difference into an electrical signal. Fig. 1 shows the application of the synchro to this 
problem of error detection, giving a system that is suitable only for A.C. 

e(/) == Ea sin 0) t sin (Oj — 6o) = Ea sin w t sin € (1) 



Fig.l 

Synchie tyttam for obtainiiig a voltage dn^ndent on error 
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From the servo point of view, the fact that this voltage is alternating is not of 
primaiy importance; its magnitude only gives the information required. Therefore, 
we may write 

I c I sin a 

where | e 1 denotes the magnitude of e(i). When the error is very small, we may write 

e ^ Ea^ 

that is, for small error as during steady state performance, the magnitude of the 
alternating voltage is proportional to the error, the latter being expressed in radians. 

3. Closed loop response of linear system with ramp input 

The closed loop transfer function is 

_ 1_ (y\ 

5^ + 28 6)„ 5 w 


If the input to the system is a unit ramp, R{s) == ^ , the output is 


Oo(s)-,*(/^2'8co„r+o;;») 

for which the inverse transform is^ 




where 


%{t) « / 


11 

<o„ 


+ 




a>„ V 1 - 8* 


sin (coj t + <t>) 


<l> = tan~^ 


L 2 82-1 J 


(4) 


For step input, response time, peak time, settling time, etc. are defined with 
reference to the displacement of the controlled variable. But for a ramp input the 
abovementioned transient descriptors cannot be adjudged with reference to displace¬ 
ment. If the rise time, tn is to be determined based on the displacement of the 
controlled variable shaft, then from equation (4) 

—28 

. «l-Tj’-- =.3 ^ + ^) = 0 (5) 

co„y I — 82 

i.e., 

2 8 \/l — 82 — sin tr + (6) 

Determination of o>„ from equation (6) is extremely laborious by analytical method. 
Therefore, a graphical procedure is followed. The exponential and sine curves are 
plotted for different values of co„ f as shown in Fig. 2(i) and the point of intersection is 
determined. This is repeated for different values of damping ratio. From the sine 
and exponential curves, another graph is drawn as shown in Fig. 2(ii) connecting 
damping ratio and a>„ tf. It is seen from Fig. 2(ii) that the curve is asymptotic to a line 
8 ss 0.29. This observation leads to the conclusion that if the damping ratio is greater 
than 0.29, then the output shaft never reach^ that of the input. However, for any 
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value of S in the limit 0.29 < S < 1 , some variable in the system should have an overshoot. 
Therefore, to use displacement as the criterion to define the transient descriptors for 
the ramp input is incorrect and hence velocity has been chosen. 



Radians 

(0 

Exponential and tine curvet for different 
values of t 

Fig. 2 


Damping ratio 

(ii) 

cun tr VS, daminng ratio griqpli 


4. Determination of descriptors 

Differentiating equation (4) with respect to t, we get an expression for the velocity of 
the controlled variable. 


Rise time 




^ ^- - - - )== = — cos (coj t + 4) — sin (wj t + 4)] 0) 

WnV 1 — 8* 

To determine the rise time, equate the exponential term in equation (7) to zero 

tr 

C " r / . I i\ ^ ^ I AW _ n /Q\ 


Wn-V/I — 8* 


Therefore, 


Io)j cos (oj Ir + ^) ~ S™ (“» L + 0)] == 0 
-8a>,r, 

‘ .vv r: - fiO 

V* “• ** 

^ = tan (wj f, + 4>) 


From equation (9), the values of t, for different values of damping ratio are 
plotted at shown in Fig. 3. 
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Peak iifne 

Similarly, the peak time is determined by equating the second derivative of equa> 
tion (4) to zero 

A* 


* = tan (o>j U + 4)- - t ' = 0 


/S^-l 
tan (6)j /p -f- ^) = tan ^ 
o)j ip = n 

tp = . 

Peak overshoot 

Substituting <»)„ ip in equation (7), we have 


( 10 ) 


(■f) 


= I — e 


POR = 100 e 


vT^S* 

8 ir 


01 ) 


Settling time 

Let us assume a tolerance band of F percent which is 2% in the problem chosen. 
The system is considered as having reached steady state, once the controlled variable 
stays confined within the tolerance band. The time required to do this is called ‘settling 
time*. In equation (7), the exponential term should be equal to the tolerance band. 


I.C., 


<*>n U 


100e~^“*«*» 

= s '<«(, 


1 


( 12 ) 


1 - 

Equations (9), (10), (11), and (12) are expressed graphically in Fig. 3 for F equal 
to 2% with 8 = 0.1 to S == 0.9. Note that 0.1 0 )„ t, and 0,1 POR are plotted to maintain 
a consistent scale. Values outside the plotted range can be calculated from equations 

(9) to (12). 

5« Nan-'linear tyatem with ramp input 

Unlike a linear system, derivation of explicit expressions to study the behaviour of 
nonlinear system is not possible. However, in cases where non-linear effects are large, 
analytical methods may not be adequate and solution may be possible only by numerical 
or graphical methods. A synchro is essentially a non-linear element. The differential 
equation of second order non-linear system using a synchro as the error detector is 


dP 


+ F 


d0o 

dt 


-/C 


sin € 


(13) 


where 


c » 9, — 00 
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Expressing equation (18) in terms of the error, 

7 I j7 I • 7 <1*6/ , r <f®i 

For a ramp input, = 0 ; and = o>„ under all conditions for time t > 0. 
The non-linear differential equation in terms of 8 and c*)„ is 

^ + 2 8 co„ ~ sin € = 2 8 ta„ cof (14) 

Equation (14) can be written as 

e" + fi c' + D sin € == B CO,- (15) 

where 

. _ dh 


and B and D are constants. 


Using Simpson*s rule for integration, 

4 + I' 

€„ = 8^_, + [e.-a’ + 4 („-i' + fn' ] j 
Let 

< = <0 + *o' < + *o” 2 + ^ ^ 


«' =*= + *o" ^ d* 3 ^ ** 

e" = *„'' + 6E/ 

If *0 and ff) are the initial values, from equation (15), we get 

tj" = B <0, — B «o' - ^ s*n ^0 

_ [e," B + O 5o’ cos (^ ~t* *, ^l )l 

£=- 


(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 


The above numerical integration was carried out using the IBM 1620 electronic 
digital computer and the graphs were plotted for different values of damping ratio connec¬ 
ting the velocity of the controlled variable in terms of the input velocity and <a„ t. 
From the family of response curves, the various non-linear transient descriptors were 
determined and the graphs plotted as shown in Fig. 3. It is seen from the graph that 
for ramp input the rise time and peak time fora non-linear system are Mger than that for 
a linei^r system. But at the same time, a non-linear system has a smaller peA overshoot 
ratio and settling time. A non-lmear system gives better performance than a Imear 
tyston. 
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6. linear system with step input 

The equations for rise time, peak time, percentage overshoot ratio, and settling 
time can be derived in a similar manner as for the ramp input. G>nsider the time 
response of the controlled variable for a unit step,^ 

®o(0 *= 1-sin(6)j/ + <f>) 


where 




Using equation (21), the following equations can be derived : 

7t — ^ 


<r 


VI -8* 


O). f, = 


VI -8* 

_ »r_ S _ 

POR = 100 e ^'”8‘ 




log 


1 




7. 


( 21 ) 


( 22 ) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 


FVI - 

Equations (22), (23), (24) and (25) are plotted in Fig. 4. 

Non linear system with step input 
The non-linear differential equation describing the performance of the system is 
exactly the same as equation (13). Expressing the equation in terms of the damping 
ratio, natural frequency of oscillation and error, we have ^ 


d? + 2 8 o)„ + «, 


Sin € « + 2 8 G)„ 


(26) 


ror a step input, = U and 


' 0, for all values of time # > 0. 


The non-linear differential equation in terms of the error e is 
^ +2 8 <»)„ ^ -f sin € = 0 

To solve equation (27) the same procedure of numerical integration was followed 
and the non-linear transient descriptors were determined and the graph is plotted as 
shown in Fig. 4. 

Example I 

An uncompensated system subjected to a ramp input R(s) ^ ^ gives 

From this and equation (2), » 4 and 8 0.5. Referring to the linear system 

in Fig. 3, 
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<»>„ tr == 2.4, so, if =s* 0.6 sec. 

3.6, so, ip = 0.9 sec. 
0.1 a>„ tg = 0.8, so, t = 2.0 sec. 

0.1 FOR = 1.6, so. FOR - 16% 

Non-linear 

<*>„ L = 2.75, so, if = 0.69 sec. 
^#1 ip = 4.20, so, tp = 1.05 sec. 
0.1 is == 0.60, so, t — 1.5 sec. 
0.1 FOR = 1.30, so. FOR - 13% 

Example 2 

The above system is subjected to a step input /?(s) = . 

s 


Linear 

<•>„ tr = 2.4, so, tr = 0.6 sec. 
o>„ tp « 3.6, so, tp = 0.9 sec. 

0.1 U =0.811. so, U ~ 2.03 sec. 

0.1 FOR - 1.600, so. FOR = 16% 

Non-linear 

(0„ tr = 2.65 so, tr = 0.66 sec. 
iq = 4.20 so, tr 1.05 SCC. 

0.1 /, = 0.72 so, /, = 1.8 sec. 

O.I FOR - 1.50 so, FOR = 15% 

8. Conclusions 

It is easy to analyze a linear system but difficult to synthesize. A linear system is 
costly in design and gives a poor transient performance as seen from Figs. 3 and 4. 
The prime requisite of a control system is that it should have a small overshoot and 
settling time for a given damping ratio. From the graphs it is seen that a non-linear 
system has a better transient performance than a lineai system. The rise time and 
peak time are found larger for a non-linear system. This may be due to the fact that 
the synchro gain is small when the error is large. ‘ Since the natural frequency of oscil¬ 
lation is proportional to the root of the gain, a small value of gives a large rise time 
and correspondingly a large peak time. For a given viscous friction, the damping ratio 
changes as the gain changes and, therefore, when the gain is small, the damping ratio is 
large and hence it gives a smaller overshoot. However, when the controlled variable is 
within the tolerance band, the gain of the synchro is large for the reason that the error 
is small. Therefore, ci>„ is greater than what it was at the beginning and hence gives 
a smaller settling time. 
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NETWORKS REALIZING BISEXTIC MINIMUM POSITIVE REAL 

FUNCTIONS* 

J. G. Advani 

Mon-member 

and 

P. K. Baokar 

Mon-member 

Electrical Engineering Department, Faculty of Technology and Engineering, Baroda 

Summary 

Met work structures containing seven, ten and twelve elements and capable 
of realizing bisexlic minimum positive real functions having Re. Z(j^) 
at three real and distinct frequencies and also having Z(^) ^ Z (^) 
presented. 

Conditions on the coefficients of given Z(^) that it is realizable by any 
of these networks are found out. The values of the elements in the various 
networks are found out. The conditions on the coefficients of a bisextic positive 
real function so that it has Re. Z(j^^ =0 at three real and distinct frequen" 
cies are also presented. 

1. Introduction 

A good deal of work has been done on the realization of minimum biqua- 
drdtic^»2«^ and biquartic^«® functions having Re. Z( ~ ^ 
real and distinct frequencies respectively. All the workers on these functions 
have developed bridge type networks for the realization of such functions. Bridge 
networks require much less number of elements than those required to realize by 
by routine Bott-Duffin synthesis procedure. Realization of biquadratic and 
biquartic impedance functions by bridge networks is possible under certain con¬ 
ditions amongst the coefficients of the given function. 

All the networks presented in the above said references have been developed 
by using a theorem from graph theory.® This theorem is also used here to derive 
network structures for a bisextic minimum positive real function. [A function 
F(s) is a positive real function when (i) F(s) is real for real s and (ii) Re. F(s)'^0 
for Re. s >0. A positive real function is said to be minimum if (i) it has no 
poles and zeros on frequency axis, and (ii) the Re. F{jw ) is zero at one or more 
real and distinct frequencies.] This theorem states that a network which docs not 
contain (i) one-element path between input terminals, and (ii) one-clement 
cutset of input terminals, can realize a minimum positive real function. 

* Written diecueiion on tide paper will be received until September 30| 1967. 

This paper (re-dnfied) was received on March 16^ 1967, 
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For a bisextic munimum positive real function with Z(^) ^ Z(^)^ 
least one resistive and six reactive elements are required. The only possible 30 
networks with seven elements and satisfying path and cutset requirements arc 
shown in Figs. 1 to 8. Networks containing two resistive and eight or ten 
reactive e Icments are also presented. 







Fig« 2 {mti*) 
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2. ConcUtions on a bisextic Pi2-function to have Re. Z( J^) ~ ^ three 
real and distinct frequencies 

The bisextic minimum positive real function, 

r + ^6 + ^4 + ^2 ^ 

V ,6 ^ ,4 + s^^h^S^ + b,S + K (1) 

will have its real part zero at three frequencies if the following conditions are 
satisfied: 


\/ ^0 *0 + *4 — H + 4 (a^ bo + *2 — ^1 bj ^4 y ag bo 

+ *2 + «4 *4 — *5 — h (2) 

(ai f *4 — as bs) (a^bo4- do — a^b^) 4 dobo ^2 \/ d^Jo 

(do 4“ bo 4- a^ b 2 +- ^4 a 2 — a^ b^ — d^ b^ — b^ a^) (3) 

(di bo + (>2 do — di iJ2 4 fao U- K + *4 — <^5 

^0 4~ ^4 ^0 + ^2^2““ ^3 ^1 — ^3 


and the frequencies are assured to be real and distinct if 

di "h 64 ds bs > 0 (5) 

flg bo + *2 > 0 (6) 

27Ci2 + 4Q^3» + 4 5i«~ ^2 5^2^ < 0 (7) 


where 

^4 + ^4 *“ ^5 ^5 . o 
^ 1 =-2- ^ 


d2 bp ‘ 4 ' ' ^ 2 _ f ^0 J ”” ^ 1 

2 v/ dp bp 


/ Cj — /^Tq bp 


3. Conditions and element-values 

The Z(^) of equation (1) is considered. This impedance function can be 
realized by any one of the networks of Figs. 1 to 8, if and only if the coefficients 
of Z(^) satisfy certain conditions. These conditions and element-values are 
derived as given below. Considering the network of Fig. 1(a), 

j6 I St + S» f Si+ 8 ^ + S 3 ^ ^8 "1^4 

R \ Li L2 Lp) 

1 / Si S 2 + S 2 S 3 ,Si^ \3 ^ 


Z(‘) 


*^1 *^8 I ‘^1 

LiLt LiL 


L^»)j 

•iL^J 


Si S 2 S 3 ^ I Si 82^3 


s + 


+ r( 


I + i 

\Li L 3 


RL 1 L 3 LiIjiL 

S 3 + S 2 




I Li L 2 




( 8 ) 


+ /i 



L 1 L 2 


SrS 2 

Li Lj 


StS3\ 2 , n S2 + S2 S3 + Si S2) ^ _J_ 


Si S 2 *? 8 

Zfj Z»2 -^3 
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Comparing the corresponding coefficients of equations (1) and (8), thirteen 
equations are obtained. Values of seven elements in terms of the coefficients 
of JZ(s) of equation (1) can be found out from these equations. As there are 
thirteen equations and seven unknowns, six conditions on the coefficients of ^(s) 
of equation (1) must be satisfied so that it can be realized by the network of Fig. 
1 (a). These conditions after manipulations and simplifications arc as follows : 

5o „j_ ^_5 71 ^4 ^ ^1 “f" ^0 (^2 ^2) ^ j 

0 % 2 ^0 (^^5 ^5 + 64 <*4) 

^5 ^ 4 ^4 _j_ ^5 { ^0 (^2 ^2 )} ^ ^3 

Cl hi + (62 — adi {a^ -1 — a^) dQ flj 

4 ^6 ^0 + V (*2 - ^2 4 *3 di ao2 

^0 ~ ^0 

J _ ?oil?6*6 +1^4_7-_?4) ” f 2)} {2 a^dj +aifa^b^ + b^ - a^)} 

* fli ^1 -f- ^0 (^2 — ^2) 2 ^0 di (^5 ^5 -f- ^4 04) 

(^ 13 ) 

+ *4-^4) [(^5 *6 + ^4 - *4) {«! *1 + ^0 ("*2 - ^2)} - 4 flo sl ^ . 
{di bi 4 < 7 o (*a - ^2)} [«B («2 - *2)^} - 4 flo ^ij 

(14) 

The element values are given in Table 1, 

Table 1 

Network of Fig. 1 (a) 

Element-values : 

“0 

c _ 2 Algp fl i [gg {ax bi + Oq {bj - a^)} - 2 O p Oi] 

“ a* i«i 2 - V (a* - **)2} - 4 ao 

S = IKa ^Ci _ 

* "f" (^3 ^ 3 ) 

P _ ^ 4~ aq (^3 — ^ 3 ) } — 2 a^ a x] 

* " ai * 1 +flo (** - a*) 

L == 2 iT [ 2 ap at - a, {a^ + Ot (^« - ai)H 

* 4 ap at ij + {aj Aj + a# (ip — ap)} (ip — ap — b^) 

* j^i A^i + ap (ip — ap)} (ap — b^ — A,) 


(9) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 
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Conditions : 

1 4 - **5 ^4 ~ ^4 I <*1 “ ^2) _ A 

^ («, b\ + b, - a,) - 

2 . _L {'*1 "(■ ^*0 (^2 ■" ^*2)} _ j^S 

flj 61 -f- (6g - 122) a,^ Hi {0^ 65 -i- 64 <24) dj 

3. 4 do® dj *6 + di2 ii2 - do2 (*2 - dg)^ =r 4 aj a^2 

4 . do = *0 

5 V ("2 *6 + *4 - a 4 ) ^ {«! *1 + “o (*2-«2)} }2 d„ dg + dj (dj 65+ ij-dg)} 

dj -j- do (62 2*2) 2 do di (dj -{■ ^4 ~ <*4) 

= h 

Q « 0 ^ («»» *5 + 64 - ^4) L («5 h + <l 4 -* 4 ) K *1 + «0 (* 2 -a 2)}~4 dp dj ig] 

{di bi + do (*2 - dg)} [dg {d ,2 * 2 ^ - do 2 (d2 - 62)} - 4 do dT 2 ij]" 

= 1 

7. Z-a (52 +52)2 > 412 52 52 

8 . S| ^ (■?. + ■«.) ± J{sr+s.)‘ _ I 3 . 

- 2 L, - 

For the elements to be positive, the following inequalities should be satisfied : 


“5 K *1 + «0 * 2 ) > <20 (“2 "5 + 2 Cy) (15) 

dg di2 by} > do^ dg (dg — ^ 2)2 + 4 do di2 (16) 

<26*6 > 1*4 - «4 I (17) 

(dg *5 + dg - J«) { di *2 + do (*2 — "2)} > 4 do di *g (18) 


It can be proved that these inequalities could be automatically satisfied il 
the six conditions of equations (9) to (14) are satisfied and in addition ^(s) of 
equation (1) is a Pi2-function. 

From the six conditions of equations (9) to (14) it is not guaranteed that J^fs) 
realized by this network has Re. Z(j<^) = 0 at three real and distinct frequencies. 
So for Z(^) to be realizable by this network and to have Re. Z(j^) = 0 at three 
real and distinct frequencies simultaneously, all the six conditions given in 
equations (9) to (14) and those of equations (2) to (7) should be satisfied. It is 
possible that some of the conditions of these two sets might clash. 

To clear this point the network of Fig. 1(a) is converted to network of Fig. 9 
by delta-star transformation. The values of impedances appearing in Fig. 9 
would be 


s C7g 


i^2 ^9 H” ^8 

(19) 

sL^C^ 

C 3 -j- C 3 -f* C 3 

( 20 ) 


^ + L^(C, + C,)s^+l 

+ CJ' ' ' 


(21) 
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Li Cl 



The real part of JZ(^) of the network of Fig. 1 (a) is zero at the zeros of (j -f 

The zeros of {s £3 + ^ 3 ) are given by equation (22). 

, 2 or . 2 - - (^2 + ^») ± v/{iaMQ + <^.)*- 4 L,Z.C,Q 

2£-L.C,C. (22) 

and that of ^ j £1 + ^ is 

, The condition for the frequencies given by equation (22) to be real is given 
L,(C, + C,p >^L,C,C, (24) 

and for these three frequencies to be distinct, the frequency given by equation 

(23) should not be equal to either of the frequencies given by equation (22). 

^ or (25) 

Thus six conditions of equations (9) to (14) along with the two inequality 
conditions of equations (24) and (25) are sufficient conditions for of equation 
( 1 ) to be reliazable by network of Fig. 1 (a) and to have Re. Z( ^ at 

three real and distinct frequencies simultaneously. These conditions are given 
in Table 1 . 


By similar procedure the conditions and element-values for other networks 
are found out and tablulated in Tables 2 to 8 . The conditions and element-values 
for other networks [Figs, i^b), 1(c), 1(d)- 8 (b), 8 (c) and 8 (d)] can be ob¬ 

tained from the principle of duality or by substitution of j == i-. 

P 


Tabic 2 


Element-values : 




Network of Fig. 2(a) 

R-K.L,^S 
__ 2 Kog _ 

{** + bt “ ** ~2 Oi bi 
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£ _ A" [jg <>5 65 (flg + 64 <ij ij) — 2 — 2 

<*6 (^4 "I" ^4 — ^s) — 2 flg <*i 

AT (a* 6 b + <14 - * 4 ) 

“ 26b 

_ + 64 - flg) 

265* 

_ 2 Ar6i dg [dg dj dg 65 ( dg + 64 — dg 6g) — 2 dj^ 65—2 dg* dg^ 6g] 

[do dg6g(d4 + A4-dg6B)-2di6i]2 

Conditions : 

1. fig = 6g 


2. 4dgdg6g2=6iK'6B2-(d4-64)2} 

3 . dj 61 (dg ig) = dg dg 6g (dg 6g) 

4 . dg 2 dg 65^ + dg 61^ = dg Aj dg 65 

5 . 2 6,= 6g (dg + 6g — dg 6g) 

fi ^4- ^ 64 1 ^B 6g — gj 6g _ 

6, dg 6g + 6g - dg Aj dg * 

7. 27Ci2 + 4Ci V + 4V - - 18 A^ByCy < 0 

where 


^1 = 

= 

Q = 


■Tl + Jb + •fs I ^ 

A, * ^L, 

h ih ~t~ h) _i_ £* 

1 , 1 , 

*^1 *^8 ^9 

Lt^ 

Table 3 

Network of Fig. 3(a) 


Element-values : 

R ^ JC.L, 

^5 “0 

O AT ( d, 6, + O 4 ~ 6g) „ AT ( dg 6, — dg + 6g) 

,_ 2Ard,dB{(dg-6g )» -dg^6,2} _ 

8 d,* 6 , + {(dg — 6 g)® — dg* 6 ,*} {d, (dg + 64 — dg 64 ) —2 dg dgj 

«__ 8 Kai^ d g 6, __ 

* {*l (®» 6 i — dg — 64 ) + 2 dg dgj {(dg — 6 g)* — dg* 6 g*{ — 8 d,* 6 g 
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Conditions : 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

where 

A == 


^0 — ^0 

^0 ^6 ^5 (^2 ^2) ~ (^4 ^4) 

V - (^ 4 -^4)M = 4 ^ 0 ^ 5*52 

*6 («4 + *4 — ^5) == 2 i^3 

(^4 “^4)^ + («2 - = («2 -^2) (^4-^) ^8 

(^6 ^5 " 1 “ ^4 “ ^ 4 ) ^ I ^0 ^8 4 . ^1 ___ 

450^62^ *1 ifi"’ ^ 

27Ci2 + 4Ci^i» + 4Bi8 18^1 J5,Cl < 0 

»Sl + ‘S'2 + ‘S'a , ‘S'l + ‘S'2 n *^3 (*^1 + *^2) I *^1 ‘^21 *^1 ‘^2 

4 L, Z;Z 3 

n *^8 


Table 4 

Network of Fig. 4(a) 

Element-values : 

R^K ,L,=\- , L, 

*6 "0 

/ - («4 - _ 

* 4 *8 {bi W - («« - - 4 a, aj *,2} 

_ iT (a* is + ^4 — i4) _ ■ii' (<*6 i* — ^4 + i4) 

64 _ , A, _ 

_ _ JTa o {as? - (a, - i 4)2}_ 

* ~ bCWb^^ - (^4 - i«)n -’4 


Conditions : 

1 . «o = *0 

2. 4 aj as is = (as is ^ is O 4 ) {<*1 is + (®s “ ^s)} 

3. 2 84 is = 2 is ■{■ is (®s ^6 "h <*4— is) 

4. 4 as as ifc = 4 ai ii — ao {as* is* — (as — is)*{ 

c <*0 ^6^ — (^s ^s)^l j. 2 a^ is _ l ^ , 

4aiis ^asis-as + i* * 

5 -}-'_ 2 a ^ it _ is I _ 4 at is _ 

<*1 *0 ( ^5 — ®S H" ^ 4 ) (*8 ^8 “ ®4 ”1" ^s)* 

7. 27 Cj* + 4 CV -19 Ax B^ < 0 
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where 




Si + ‘5*2 , 




Si S2 4 "jS'2 S ^ 4 ~ Sfi Si ^ Si S2 

L2 Li -^2 




Z»i L 2 


Table 5 


Network of Fig. 5(a) 


Element-values 


R 


K,Li 


r 

^5 


5 — 


Kai 


4 aih^K[ \ai^ bi^ - (*2 - ^2)^} - ^ ^0 


Whi^ - V (^2 - ^ 2 ^ 


Si — 


2 Ka^ ai 

di hi + {h2 ^ 2 ) 


^2 

S^ 


2 

^1 ^0 (^2 ^ 2 ) 

/r [ Wbi^ - ^ 2 )% a, a,2 hi 1 

^1^ “ ^0^ (^2 - «2)2 


Conditions : 


1. <^0 ^0 

2. 4 fli b^ = («5 ^6 + ^4 - ^4) K ^ + ^0 (^2 ^ 2 )} 

3 ^0 ^_8 ^ ““ ^Q_(^2 .tJ*2) _ (^4 b ^ — b ^) 

dl dQ (^5 ^5+^4 2 

4. f _|_ 4 — 4 dl h^ 

r; 2gi ^aK + gp (^2- ^2)} 4. A. === ^2 

4 " ^0 (^2 ^2) P ^0 ^5 ^0 

- A ^6 + ^4 ^4) r ^0 ^5 ^6 (^2 T_?2) ^1 (®4 ^4)1 , 

6- + 1""''^+ ‘2*5 

7. 27Ci2 + ACiAi^ + ^Bi^ - Ai^Bi^ ^ 18^iJ?iQ < 0 

where 

51 4“ •S'a 4- ‘S'g Sg 

+ 2 ^ 




S^{S^ + S^) 

. 


+ 


*^1 ("S'# + 


— *^1 

- L,L,L, 
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Table 6 

Network of Fig. 6(a) 


Element-values : 

= Aa, 

dj dj ij 

^ dj + dg (dg — 6j) 

g ^ _ZjTdo dg_ 

* <*1 (<*i ~ ^t) 

Conditions : 


1 • dg — Bq 

2. dj — Ox — bt 

3» dg (dg ^s) ““ ^1 "i” ^0 ^6 ^6 ^4 

4. 2 dg* dg dj V = (<*» «o *5 — <«1 *l) {«! ^ + «0 («* — *a)} 

5. 2 dg (dj Ag 4- dg) + +*ag (dg — Aj) 

« ?1 *1 J- <*» <*8 *8 J. <*1^ *1* - flo* («* - 1 

'*• dgd,^ «1 ^dg^dg “*» 

7. 2 7 Cg2 + 4 Cg Ax» + 4 5g» - ^g» BgZ - 18 Ax Bg Cg < 0 

where 


5g = 
Cg = 


Element-values : 


•Sg 4- 5* + Ag ., St . Sx 

Lt +iv^ir 

Sx {Sx + -Sg) , SxSt I Sx St 

LtLt ^Zg'ig'^Ar, 

SrStS, 

Lx Lt Lt 

Table 7 

Network of Fig. 7(a) 


A = JT 


Ig = 


K {dgdgftg^g — dg ^g^ — dg^ dg tg} 
dg ig* i. 


Lf = 


JTdg 


«• 

£ 

*s 
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•Si 


Conditions 


AT K g, b„ - a,2 

<*0 ^1 ^6 ^6^ 
5* = /fag 
Kbo 

K 


S. = 


— bt\ 


1 . 

2. ^5 == ^4 — ^4 

3. a^bi = flj (*1 - ajj) 

4. Uq (oi bj + Ai 0$) = ^1 bi flj + afl 2 aj b^ 

5. Oo (flj Aj + 63 aj) = tfj i, + ao aj b^ b^ 

6. - --- _f- gi ji 4. <»o °5 _ . 

^0 ^s bi bg aj — a^^ aj b^^ a# Ag a. * 


7. 

where 


27Ci2 + 4QA3 + 45i» - ^,2 5^2 - 18^15, C, < 0 

+^i+ ^* + ‘^1 + ??2 

•^2 ■‘-'3 -^1 

J?i^2 I *^3 (*^ 1 -h *^ 2 ) I Hh S^s) 

^ Li Lj ' ^ "La Z 3 

Q 


:^2A 

Zl *^2 -^S 


Element-values 


Table 8 

Network of Fig. 8 (a) 


R = K , 4 % 

*5 * flo 


jL, = 


•Si 


•S, 


4 Ka^ fli flg 6g 

_ 2 ATgQ ai 

<*i ^1 ■“ ®o (®i — ^ 2 ) 

■Ka^ 

2 -fag a, _ 

Aj -|- Oq (^2 — Aj) 


Conditions : 

!• «o = Aj 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


ag Ag — Ag "" gg 

I* ®i A( 

2 ag aj a, Ag 


ai» Aj3 - ao=i (a, - Aj)=i , ^g , ^ _ 

4ao*aiAg ^i ^ag * 


^2 + 


*0 *s ®i Ai — flg (*i ~ Ag) 


= 
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5 ?.i -I. 4. 2 a i (oq ?L^i) _ l 

H h ^6 1^1 (^2 — ^2)} ^ 

6 . fli ii + ^0 ^4 ^6 ^5 ~ (^3 ^6 + ^3 ^5)^0 

7. 27 Q2 + 4 Cl ^1^ -f- 4 + ^^2 Byi - 18 ^1 ^i Cj < 0 

where 


S 2 + ^2 , *^1 

r ~ r 


__ *^2 (‘^l *^ 3 ) I *^1 ^3 . 4 . *^1^2 

—^ »' * I T r ' > r 


r *^2^8^ 

““ l;l 2 L 2 

Networks containing two resistances and eight or ten reactive elements with 
J^(0) = Z(^) given in Figs. 10 to 12. Conditions under which these 
networks realize Z(^) of equation (1) and the element-values are given in Tables 
9 and 10. 



Fig. 11 
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(0 (d) 

Fii. 12 


Table 9 

Network of Fig. 11 (a) 

Element-values : 

R- L - ^ 

^ - 2 ^ - 2b, 

r - ^(^-0 ^ 3 V 

~ VA 

c _ ^^0 

~ 2b; 

c _ ^ (^0 ^6 ^3 ~ ^ 0 ^ ^ 6 ^ ^.0 

6a ~ ihjb^a^j;^ 

- Ka, 

Conditions : 

1 • ^0 ~ ^0 

2 * h -^ = ^0 (^2 — ^2) 

3 « 3 <l 2 ^5 ~ ^4 

4. 4“ <*0^ ^6 ^ 

5 . a ,;^ -f- 4 rdi ^ bi <73 -f* ^6 ~ ^0 ^2 

6. 00 00^ 4* 4 oi 05^ ^1 ^6 ^4 


«(r" 
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Table 10 

Network of Fig. 12(a) 


Element-values 


R-~^ L 


_ 

^4 ®0 ^8* 


^ ^_2 Kaial _ 

* 4 aj -fl flj + a# aj^ —aj a^ 


2Aa„aia5 


2ai*ia5+4ai2ii2-a5V(«i«6*4-%«8-«o«s^)(4«i«fi*6+ “+«o«8-"i«4) 


S^=Ka, 


^ _ 2 Aaoaia 5 

2aibia^— Jita^h^a^a^—a^a^^—a^a^—affe‘){^a^a^^-\- “® + «o<*6 “ «i*4) 

V ®5 ^ 

Conditions can be obtained by substituting the element-values in the 
following ; 

1. (Zfl = 

9 1 ^ 

Xg ~ <25 

*• *• (i. - ^ 

5 "^s (‘S'l + 2 5j) , S'* ^ -S’* . iSi ^ . 

‘"iri, ^ Lj I i, ^ L, / * 

6. = 2 (6* - a*) 

4. lUastration 


Let the impedance function, 

-y/ 1 ,n + 1*5^® + 32 + 11 58 4- 160^2 + 20 s + 200 
<f- 10 ^qn"2 /> 24? H 230 j» + 130 + 700 j + 200 

be cQosidered. 

Tii codBcienti of Z(^) equation (26) satisfy the six conditions of cqua- 
lim ^ to (I4^« Hoicc^ it is realizable by the network of Fig, 1 (a). 
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Element-values are obtained by substituting the coefficients o( equa¬ 

tion (26) in the expressions of element-values given in T able 1 and are as follows : 

i? -- 10 ohms, = 5 henry Lg = 1 henry, Lj = 1 henry, Q = 0.05 farad, 
Cg — 0.1 farad, and C 3 == 0.2 farad. 

These clement values satisfy the inequality conditions of equations (24) and 
(25) and hence the Re. Z(j^) == 0 at three real and distinct frequencies is given 
by equations (22) and (23). These values are = 4, = 5 and = 10 . 

5. Gonclusions 

Network structures containing seven elements (one resistive and six reactive) 
are the minimum element networks to realize a bisextic impedance function. The 
normal Bott-Duffin procedure would yield 43-elemcnt network. 
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STEREOPHONIC SOUND REPRODUCTION* 

Lt-Col R. S* Attre 

Member 

Summary 

The aim of this paper is to discuss stereo reproduction oj sound and 
various systems used in stereo reproduction of sound with particular reference 
to the methods used in homes and large halls like cinemas and theatres. 

The latest techniques and equipment used in stereo reproduction of sound 
are also discussed. 

Introduction 

1. The word ‘Stereophonic’ (stereo) is derived from two Greek works, ‘stereos* 
meaning solid, and ‘phonics* meaning the science of sound or acoustics. When 
we put the two together we get ‘solid sound’ or three-dimensional sound—sound 
coming from different sources, at different locations, with different volume 
levels. 

Definition 

2. Stereo system is defined as an acoustic system in which sound recording and 
reproducing equipment employs a group of microphones and loudspeakers so 
arranged as to provide a sense of direction and thus enhance the degree of reality 
of the reproduced programme. It is analogus to stereoscopic vision in which a 
sense of depth adds realism to reproduced views. 

Characteristics of the ear 

3. With ideal amplification of sound the auditory impression of the reproduced 
sound should be exactly the same as that of the original source. This does not 
imply, however, that the amplified sound should correspond physically with the 
original. Differences in the respnse which cannot be detected by the ear are per 
missible, without detracting from the quality. In order to determine the prac¬ 
tical requirements to be met by a sound system, it is necessary to know some¬ 
thing about the characteristics of the human car. 

4. The tkr responds to the pressure of sound; differences in pressure are trans¬ 
mitted to the basilar membrane, whence the auditory nerves convey the impress¬ 
ion of sound to the brain. 

5. Hearing, like vision, is subject to a certain amount of inertia, that is to say, 
an impression of sound persists for a short time after the source of sound has ceased, 
or, conversely, a sudden sound striking the ear drum only penetrates to our con¬ 
sciousness a brief interval later, in consequence of which fact sounds reaching the 

*WiitMijliaciiMlon on tiiis paper wUl be received until September SS, I9S7. 

This paper was received m May 2,1967* 
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ear within a very short time of each other, namely one-fifteeth sec. are not heard 
as separate sounds at all; the one tends to reinforce the other. Impressions of 
sound following upon each other at intervals of more than one-fifteen sec. are 
heard separately. 

6. When we listen to a sound coming from a source which does not lie directly 
in front of the head, the sound does not reach both the ears simultaneously or at 
the same strength. It is mainly to these differences in time and intensity that we 
owe our sense of auditory direction or perspective; we are accustomed to associate 
sounds with a sense of space. 

7. Composite sounds consist of a number of tones of different frequencies, inten-> 
sity and phases, but the phases are not perceptible to the ear, so that, even in the 
ideal sound system, the phase of the various components may differ from that of 
the original composite sound. 

Stereo reproduction 

8. In a monophonic sound system, the sound usually emanates from only one 
location when being reproduced. Dual loudspeakers, large horns and location 
of the loudspeaker system in a corner of room can be used to spread the sound 
so that it is difficult to place the sound source at one point. These systems are 
likely to produce the impression that the sound is coming from a hole in the wall, 
with little feeling of the spatial extent or distribution of the original sound source. 
There is no stereo effect until two or more separate channels utilizing several 
microphones, amplifiers and speaker systems are used. Under these conditions 
the illusion of spatial orientation is completely convincing. 

9. Modern stereo sound, with its directivity and depth perception adds the third 
dimension to the sound. The loss of dimensional effect can physically be ex¬ 
perienced by covering one of the ears, say at a concert, then we can notice that a 
large part of the effect is destroyed by the absence of auditory perspective. To 
restore this perspective in the case of reproduced sound, recourse must be taken to 
stereo reproducion for which purpose at least two microphones, two channels 
of amplification and two loudspeakers are needed. If the original sound is not 
amplified direct, but is first recorded, the recording must also be stereophonic. 

Aim 

10 The ain of this paper is to discuss stereo reproduction of sound and various 
systems used in stereo reproduction of sound with j>articular reference to the 
methods used in homes and large halls like cinemas and theatres. The latest 
techniques and equipments used in stereo reproduction of sound will also be 

discussed. 

Historical background 

Early work 

11. Both investigation into the mechanism of sound source-location and atteffl* 
pts to provide positional sense in a reproduced signal for entertainment purpo^ 
have been made since before the turn of the century. What ought be smd toU 
the very fim stereo patent was granted to a Parisian engineer, Clement Ader, by 
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the German Patent Office on August 30, 1881. The patent described a system 
whereby telephone subscribers were to be equipped to receive relays of plays, 
opera and other productions direct from the stage or concert hall. The system 
consisted of two groups of telephone transmitters, mounted on the stage, a left 
group and a right one. The subscriber was to be provided with two receivers, 
one connected to each group, and by this means was able to follow the move¬ 
ments of the various characters on the stage. 

Later developments 

12. A number of other workers used similar techniques as those of Ader, to pro¬ 
vide theatre relays. No considerable interest was shown in stereophony until 
early 1920’s. In 1925, Ludwig Kapeller made an interesting improvement in 
the Ader system. He also suggested that the difficulty of supplying every sub¬ 
scriber with two telephone lines might be overcome by the use of two radio trans¬ 
mitters. Some experiments were made by the Berlin radio station using two 
channels on 505 meters. 

13. Also in 1925, the American radio station WPAJ at Newhaven, Connecticut, 
conducted some experiments in stereo broadcasting. The transmissions were 
intended for headphone listening, and as such were extremely successful; th^ use 
of loudspeakers, however, did not produce such a startling effect, since the two 
channels became confused. 

14. In 1926, the BBC also conducted similar experiments in stereo broadcasting 
using two medium frequency transmitters. 

15. After these early beginnings, little more was done until the 1930*s, whena 
great deal of activity took place in the stereo field on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The Bell Telephone Laboratories in the United States and the Columbia Gramo¬ 
phone Company in the United Kingdom set out to develop systems of stereo re¬ 
production, It is from these systems produced by these organisations that all the 
present day techniques have grown. 

16. In 1930, A.D. Blumlein, of the Columbia Company, demonstrated a com¬ 
plete system of two channel stereophony. In the following year, he filed British 
Patent No. 394325, which covered all aspects of stereo reproduction and has be¬ 
come a classic authority on the subject. The system designed by Blumlein was 
to be operated entirely by loudspeakers and at no time was headphone listening 
considered. He originally considered the problem as a means of improving 
sound in the cinema, but quickly foresaw the possibility of domestic sound re¬ 
production in stereophony. His method was based on the fact that the interaural 
time differences can be produced at the head of a listener, by two loudspeakers, 
suitably placed, if these loudspeakers are fed with signals having an interchannel 
amplitude difference. 

17. In 1932, Harvey Fletcher of the Bell Laboratories conducted a series of ex¬ 
periments, using a dummy head, into which two microphones had been inserted 
Ui front of the ears. Listening on headphones, this system was quite successful, 
tlut was not very good on louds^akers as the reproduced images became confused. 


-is**#.- 
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18. Later, the experiments conducted by Steinberg and Snow, started on the 
hypothesis that if an infinite number of microphones were placed in front of the'] 
sound source, and each one of them was to be connected to the corresponding 
loudspeaker in a bank of a similar number of loudspeakers, the ‘wavefront* leaving 
the sound source would be reproduced in the listening room exactly as it was in 
the original studio. 

19. Bell Laboratories continued to work on the problem, and in 1936 they paten¬ 
ted a disc cutter which could cut both hill and dale and lateral cuts at the same 
time in one groove. This was simmilar to that developed by Blumlein in the 
United Kingdom some years earlier, and like the Columbia one, could also be 
used to cut the 45745* system used today. A year later, in 1937, the first stereo 
tape machine was produced, using steel tape. 

20. In the mean time, other workers were attempting to find a suitable system 
of stereophony to accompany the cinema film, and in 1937 a special demonstra¬ 
tion film was shown in New York. This used only two channels, but was soon 
replaced by a three channel system, and this was used in the United States for 
the Disney Film ‘Fantasia’ in 1941. The early films used a separate 35 mm film 
to carry the various sound tracks, these being of the variable area optical type, 
magnetic sound on film having not yet been invented. 

21. Little work was done in the United Kingdom or the United States during 
the war, but in Germany the first recording machines using magnetic plastic 
tapes were being developed, and the pioneers in this field were quick to appreciate 
that they could be used for multichannel as well as normal monophonic repro¬ 
duction. Some important experiments were conducted in 1944 by Von Braun- 
muhl and Ludwig Heck. 

22. ITie first commercially available stereo recordings on sale to the general 
public in the United Kingdom were produced by the E.M.I. Company on mag¬ 
netic tape in 1955. At the same time, many of the major recording companies 
were working on systems for recording stereophony on disc. The first stero discs 
available to the public for domestic entertainments were issued in 1958, by the 
Pye group of Companies in the United Kingdom. At the same time suitable 
equipment for playing them was marketed by the same group. Other record 
companies quickly followed suit and at the present time a complete repertory of 
works is available on stereo discs. 

23. The early system of using two separate transmitters was both uneconomic 
in terms of equipment and programme air time, and was ‘incompatible’ in that 
it did not give a signal usable by a monophonic listener, and in any case was not 
capable of the high standards of fidelity demanded at present. Other systems of 
stereophony from the radio were tried, for example an AM and an FM transmitter. 
Since 1961, a system developed by the General Electric and Zenith Companies 
is being used by over 300 sUtions broadcasting stereophony in the United States. 

Prodttciiig a stere^^plioiiic eflfect 

24. The intention rf stereo sound reproduction is, by definition, to produce in 
the mind of the listener the illusion that he is listening in front of the original sound 
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source, with its own dimensions of width and depth, and with every individual 
part of the source sounding in its correct position in the whole. In order to do 
this, it is necessary to provide the ears with information sufficiently similar to that 
which would be present in real life that the brain cannot tell the difference, and 
the required illusion is created. 

25. It would be possible to achieve the above mentioned result by using a large 
number of microphones and loudspeakers, so that each loudspeaker catered for 
a small part of the sound stage. This system is used in some theatre applications, 
but for domestic purposes it would seem to be impracticable on the grounds of 
space and cost. 

Loudspeaker technique 

26. Let us consider first the various types of information presented to a listener 

seated on the centre line between two loudspeakers. Suppose that both loud¬ 
speakers are fed with exactly identical signals. In other words, there will be no 
amplitude difference between the sounds, no frequency difference, and the loud¬ 
speakers will both ‘speak’ at the same time; all interchannel differences will be 
zero. It may be noted that the term ‘interchannel’ applies to the sound from the 
loudspeakers, whereas the terra ‘interaural’ applies to the sound actually reaching 
the ears of the listener. ^ 

27. The only occa.sion where these two quantities are identical is when the loud¬ 
speakers are replaced by headphones, since at all other times the left ear hears 
a combination of sounds from both left and right loudspeakers, and vice versa. 
If the sound from the left hand loudspeaker is Ay and that from the right is J5, then 
at the two ears there will be the ‘direct’ signals AL and BR and the ‘indirect* 
sounds AR and BL (Fig. 1). These indirect ‘crossed’ signals will be delayed by 
an amount, given by : 

Ta ^ Sin d, 

where 6 is the angle subtended by each loudspeaker at the ear of the listener. 


Lotids 


eaktr 


Fig. 1 

Paired eoiurce listeniiig eqnal elgiiale 
from both loudspeakers 
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28 If now the signal levels at the two loudspeakers are changed so that they are 
no longer equal, an interchanncl intensity difference is produced. 1 1 can be seen 
that this will produce an interaural intensity difference, but due to the crossed 
Mgnals an interaural time difference will also be present at low frequencies. Clark, 
Dutton and Vanderlyn, in a paper presented in 1957, derived an exprc.ssion for 
this in terms of phase difference, phase and time difference b< ing effectively the 
same at low frequencies. This expression was : 

Phase difference — ~ ^ ^ 

A -[- B V 

Again, if the signal levels at the loudspeakers are kept equal, but a time 
difference is introduced, then again this interchannel time difference does not 

produce only an interaural time difference, because of the presence of the crossed 
signals. 

29. The effect of iiiterchannel intensity and time differences in two channel 
-systems has been very fully investigated by D.M. Leakey. Fig. 2 shows the effect 
of interchannel intensity difference only, at low frequencies. The movement of 
the sound image was substantially indeiiendent of the type of .sound, the level, or 



Paired source listening producing an image at S 

the particular listener, so long as the listener was seated exactly on the centre line, 
but there were noticeable variations as soon as the listener moved away from this 
point. Leakey derives mathematical expressions which are in reasonable agree- 
ment with the experimental results, and, with .some approximation, the angle of 
incidence < of the sound image is given by : 

Sin < ^ ^ ^ Sin 8 

30. Further arguments develop the theory at high frequencies, and point out 
the fact that, whilst correedy placed images can only be formed at low frequencies 
if fhe channeb are in phase, phase reversal of one channel has little effect at high 
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frequencies when the angle 6 is large. When 6 is small, and more particularly 
when the loudspeakers are accurately matched, it becomes more necessary that 
the signals should be in phase at all frequencies. 

31. From the results for one type of sound, wide band speech, when the listener 
moves away from the centre position, it is observed that the image becomes very 
poorly defined compared with central listening. The experiments with inter¬ 
channel time differences alone show that the image can be moved in this way (by 
shifting the position of the listener). Furthermore such movement can to some 
extent be corrected by a suitable change in the interchannel intensity difference, 
at least for time differences upto about 2 milli-seconds. Such correction 
of position does not improve the image definition, however, and when the 
interchannel time difference is greater than this the impression of a single sound 
image is almost completely lost, the sound appearing to split into two separate 
parts. 

Microphone technique 

32. Microphone technique for stereophony falls into three main groups as 
follows : 

(a) Omnidirectional microphone system ^ 

This system can be further subdivided into widely spaced (upto 20 ft.) 
and closely spaced. In this case interchannel intensity and time 
differences are both present, and the time differences can be readily 
calculated to be of considerable magnitude. The effect of these inter¬ 
channel time differences will almost certainly blur the resultant 
images, and if the time differences are very great they may cause the 
images to separate into two sources, one in each loudspeaker, resul¬ 
ting in the now familiar ‘hole in the middle’. These faults can to 
some extent be reduced by reducing the spacing of the microphones, 
thereby reducing the interchannel time differences for a given posi¬ 
tion of sound source, and the hole in the middle can be prevented 
with a centre microphone divided equally between the two channels, 
but random effects will still be caused in the final result. 

(h) Dummy head system 

In this stereo effect is produced by placing two microphones one on 
either side of a dummy head. The effect of the bulk of the head is 
to increase, especially at high frequencies, the interchannel intensity 
differences, and to a very much lesser extent, the interchannd time 
differences. The system is really only suitable for a reproduction by 
means of headphones, when it can give good results, except that the 
sounds will always be inside the head, and will move disconcertingly 
with head movement. 

(c) The coinddmt ^sim 

In order to produce well defined images, in their correct places on the 
sound stage, strong, interchannel intensity differences arc desirable, 
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with interchannel time differences kept to a minimum. This is, of 
course, still assuming a centrally seated listener. This type of signal 
can be produced by a pair of directional microphones, suitably orien¬ 
ted, and placed as close together as possible. If the listener is not 
exactly on the centreline of the loudspeakers, then some deterioration 
of the sound picture will result. The interchannel time differences 
introduced will move the images, and more seriously, cause them to 
become blurred. The intensity differences will also move the images. 
Movement can to some extent be corrected by suitable design of the 
loudspeaker polar response. An alternative method of correcting 
the movement of the images with off centre listening suggested by 
Vanderlyn is that a third, centre loudspeaker, fed with the sum of the 
left and right channels, at a lower level than the main loudspeakers, 
will improve matters. This loudspeaker is placed nearer to the 
listeners, so that the sound from it arrives at the listener from 1 to 30 
milli-seconds earlier than the sound from the main loudspeakers. 
The level should be some 13 db below that of the main loudspeakers, 
and it is not necessary to reproduce low frequencies so the speaker 
can be quite small. By this means a two channel system can be made 
more satisfactory for a larger audience. Fortunately under domestic 
conditions only relatively few people will be listening in any one 
household, and they will not need to sit too far from the centre line, 
so the trouble may not be too serious. 

Factors influencing sound-source location 

General 

33. The exact process by which the hearing system locates a given sound source 
is no more certain than that by which it perceives sound. The full use of both 
ears leads to the most accurate location, although with some experience, location 
can be achieved with one ear almost fully blocked. Movements of the head are 
then made, pressumably to ‘sample’ the sound field in some way, as is done simul¬ 
taneously by both ears, when these are operational. 

34. In both cases, it is clearly necessary to consider the differences existing at 
two relatively adjacent points in the sound field. The presence of the head there¬ 
in must also be significant, in its effect on these differences. 

Intensity or loudness differences 

35. For the source not in the median plane of the head, the head represents an 
obstacle between the source and the more distant ear. If a dimension of the 
head is comparable with, or less than, the wavelength ‘A’ of a sound component, 
difiSraction limits its effectiveness as an obstacle. Rayleigh treated the head as 
a sphere of circumference 2 ft. and calculated the intensity ratio at the two ears 
for a source on the ear-ear line. The ratio is then about 2 db at 2 kilo-cycles per 
sec. but less than 0.1 db at 150 cycles per sec. Direct measurement of the ratio 
confirms that there is no significant difference of intensity at frequencies below 

300^*y^!l<ai^^per sec. 
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36. A further aspect of the diffraction effect is that, because it is a function of 

^ , the frequency spectrum, and hence also the loudness, of a complex sound 

will always in general be different at the two ears. It is not insignificant that 
location of a puretone source is less accurate than that of a complex tone source. 

Phase and time differences 

37. That the intensity difference at low frequencies is negligible, and that even 
in the mid-frequency (250—1500 cycles per sec.) range, the intensity difference 
required to produce location accuracy is quite differenct from that which occurs 
naturally leads to the supposition that other factors are also relevnt. The differ¬ 
ence in path—lengths from the ears to an oblique source leads immediately to a 
difference in time of arrival of a given wave front. 

38. The ear-ear distance is approximately 20 crps. so that maximum time differ¬ 
ence (f.tf., for a source on the ear-ear line) is about 0.6 milli-sec. It seems reason¬ 
able to suppose that this effect becomes completely unhelpful when the time 
difference becomes greater than I wave-period, in the limit, i.e. at1.6 kilo¬ 
cycles per sec. 

Differences in ratio^ direct soundjreflected sound 

39. In any environment other than a perfectly symmetrical one, the sound inci¬ 
dent on each ear will contain different proportions of directly and indirectly 
received energy. It is common experience that the brain is able, whether con¬ 
sciously or sub-consciously, to focus its attention on those portions considered 
relevant. Presumably, also, it can make use of this total information for location 
purposes. 

Practical atereoplioiiic systems 

General 

40. In addition to Blumlein’s system, a number of other methods of producing 
stereo signals are in use. In the following paragraphs, the various systems in 
use are explained as well as one or two terms which may be noted, in order to put 
the stereo system in its correct context. 

Monophonic system 

41. A monophonic system is one in which the programme is transmitted through 
a single channel. More than one microphone may be used in the studio, but 
each of their outputs are combined to form essentially one audio channel. 

Binaural system 

42. A Binaural system is one in which two microphones are placed so as to 
occupy the normal ear positions, and connected to two separate channels, which 
are eventually led to two (separate) earphones at the listener's cars. 

Stereo ^sterns 

43. Stereo system is a name originally given to a system involving a plurality 

of microphones, arranged so as to form a plane, intersectix^ fyfik 
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microphone feeds a separate channel, terminating in a loudspeaker placed at the 
corresponding point in a plane formed in the listening room. The term is now 
applied to any system employing more than one separate channel, each termina¬ 
ting in a loudspeaker. 

44. Correction of the loss of spaciousness and perspective is possible by the use 
of two or more isolated channels. The greater the number of channels, the better 
is the stereo effect. 

45. A satisfactory and practical approximation of the sound originating from 
an orchestra on a stage can be achieved if only three channels are used instead 
of many. One centre channel plus one on cither side of the stage reproduces the 
effect of a live orchestra convincingly. 

46. A two-channel system, however, is much more common in home systems 
than a three-channel system. I'lie results obtained from a two-channcl system 
are not as convincing as the results from a threc-channcl system, since there is 
likely to be difficulty from the lack of a real sound source in the centre of the 
speaker arrangement. Because of this difficulty, the two speakers must be spaced 
at a narrower angular distance from the listener’s position than the outside speakers 
in a three channel stereo system, 

47. Nevertheless, with only two channels, the improvement in spatial effect is 
quite marked in comparison to the results obtained with a single-channel system. 

Pieudo-Stereo systems 

48. A number of artifices have been applied to what is essentially a monophonic 
system in order to produce one or more stereo effects. They are characterized 
by having one channel and at least two separate loudspeaker systems. Relative 
frequency, phase, time or gain differences are introduced between the two sepa¬ 
rated loudspeaker channels. 

49. With a stereo reproducing system there will be occasions when it is desired 
to reproduce monophonic material, and, depending pn the nature of the material, 
some form of spreading—as obtained in pseudo-stereo—may be an advantage. 

50. In the studio the use of ‘spread’ or ‘delocalised’ sounds derived from mono¬ 
phonic sources in two channel stereo productions has been found to provide a 
useful addition to the ‘tools of the trade’, particularly where dramatic effects are 
concerned. The general requirement can be divided into two parts, the first 
being the spreading of monophonic sources across the sound stage, and the second 
the production of a delocalised or disembodied sound. An example of the first 
could be the use of a monophonic recording of rain to provide an effect of rain 
over the whole stage, instead of its appearing as a point source, as it would if it 
were introduced via a panpot. The second, or delocalised sound, might be very 
useful for the narrator in a play or feature, when it is not desirable that he should 
appear on the sound stage as a part of the action. 

Frequency splitting 

51. Various attempts have been made to produce a pseudosterco spread of 
sound from a microphonic source. A simple method was to turn the single loud- 
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speaker to play into the corner of the room, so that all the sound was reflected 
(Fig. 3). This was not too satisfactory, however, since the lack of direct sound 
destroyed most of the sense of presence. An improvement on this was to use two 
loudspeakers, one facing the corner as before, and the other facing forwards to 
give the required presence. The West German radio service used for some time 
a monitoring loudspeaiker whose high frequency units were mounted in a sphere, 
so that they radiated in all directions. This certainly produced a very diffused 



Fig. 3 


Use of corner reflections to diffuse single loudspeaker 


sound, indeed many users thought it too diffused, and the latest version has units 
facing forwards, upwards and sideways. At best the methods only gave a limited 
lateral spread of the sound. Another system, only intended for reproduction of 
orchestral music, proposed by Swiss Hermann Scherchen, uses electrical net¬ 
works to divide the sound between the identical loudspeakers, and produces a 
more controllable spread. 

Acoustic delay 

52. A different method of approaching the problem is to arrange that a time 
delay is introduced between the sound fed to the two loudspeakers. One method 
of achieving this was marketed in the United States under the trade name ‘Xo- 
phonic*. This consisted of an acoustic delay device introduced into the feed to 
one loudspeaker (Fig. 4). The output of the amplifier was split, one output going 



Fig. 4 

System of apreMiiiig 
using ftcouotic ddbiy line 
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directly to one loudspeaker, and the other being fed to a small loudspeaker driver 
unit tightly coupled to the end of a 50 feet long coiled tube. The other end of 
the tube was coupled to a microphone unit, and the output of this was amplified 
and fed to the second loudspeaker. Due to the acoustic limitations, the frequency 
response of the unit was limited to the range of 200 to 3000 cycles per sec. The 
sound produced by the time delay method will tend to be a delocalised one 
rather than a spread source. 

Phase shifting 

53. It has been suggested that if the monophonic signal is fed to the two channels 
out of phase, the required spread of sound will be obtained. Whilst this is to 
some extent true, at low frequencies any way, the actual effect perceived by the 
listener seems to vary from one person to another. The BBC have tried a system 
of pseudo-stereophony (Fig. 5j whereby the monophonic sound itself is fed to both 
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Fig. 5 

Electrical spreader 


channels, one being fed direct, the other through a phase shift network having 
a group delay of about 1 ms. 

Summary of methods of generating stereophonic signals 

54. The list which follows is not exhaustive, but distinguishes the various prin¬ 
ciples involved. 

Time-intensity method 

55. Two microphones are spaced apart by a distance much greater than the ear- 
ear distance, and a baflle is interposed between microj>hones, (Fig. 6). The 
angle subtended by the line between centres of the microphones is also that 
which is subtended by the loudspeakers at the listener’s head. The microphones 
receive signals which are functions of the respective path-lengths, and also of the 
intensity differences, which arc exaggerated at the high frequencies by the baffle 
board. 

Time method 

56. Similar in arrangmeiit to the previous method, but having no inter-micro¬ 
phone baffle. The distance between microphones is such that the time differences 
between wavefronts received at the separate microphones is not less than some 
acceptable minimum (3-5 ms typically for sound emanating from the extremes of 
the sound stage). In both of the above methods, some fraction of the output of 
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that, with suitable weighting of the L and R signals, and taking the angles as 
defined by the figure. 

Sin Ba = tan Sr Sing ^ 

So that, provided Oa is not too large, for a given listening distance and hence 
given 

Sa < Sq, approximately 

This system is free from the ‘hole in the centre’ effect mentioned earlier. 

Mid-side method 

58. Two nearly coincident microphones are again employed, having figurc-of- 
eight and cardiod polar diagrams respectively; these are oriented as shown in 
Fig. 8. With the figure-of-eight diagram normal to the centre-line of the sound 



stage, the microphone associated with this diagram produces an output propor¬ 
tional to (L—R), The “cardiod” microphone receives a composite signal pro¬ 
portional to (L+^+C). By adding these signals cumulatively and differentially, 
two signals (2 L-\-C) and (2 R+C are derived.) 

Stereophonic reproduction requirements 

General 

59. With certain exceptions referred to below, all methods of stereo-signal gene¬ 
ration require identically similar treatment during the reproduction process^ 
This identity refers in particular to the following : 
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(a) Equal absolute gains of the channels and similar gain I frequency characteristics 

These equalities are clearly necessary, since, as discussed above, the 
stereo effect depends primarily on intensity and time effects, which 
should not be spuriously modified by the reproduction channels. 
The effects of channel unbalance depend somewhat on the genera¬ 
tion method, but in general a gain difference of 2 db (such as would 
result from an individual channel tolerance of ± 1 db) will shift a 
properly central image by about 7 per cent of the stage width. Simi¬ 
larly, a time-delay difference leads to inaccuracy of location and 
estimation of “depth”. If the maximum time-delay difference is 
put at 0.25 ms, the corresponding permissible phase-angle difference 
at 40 cycles per sec. is 3.6®. 

(b) Similar polar diagrams for the loud speakers at all relevant frequencies ' 

This requirement is really a concomitant of {a) above, for any listener 
situated outside the ‘equal-field* area. It is also desirable that the 
polar diagram should not be notably directional at any region in 
the frequency range; with such directivity, the stereo effect changes 
more with the listener’s position than is otherwise necessary. ^ 

Cross-talk 


60. The cross-talk ratio is defined by 

power in o n e cha nnel, maximum input \ 
power in other channel, zero input / 

The presence of cross-talk leads to ‘dilution’ of channel identity, and it is found 
desirable to ensure that the cross-talk ratio is not less than 30 db. 


Cross-talk ratio = 10 log 


10 


Other requirements 

61 The remaining other requirements, as given below, will be dealt with later 
separately either in domestic stereo reproduction or stereophony in large auditoria: 

(a) Stereo amplifier and pre-amplifier 

(b) Loudspeaker systems, their matching and placing 

(c) ‘Balance’ control 

Domestic stereophonic reproduction 

General 

62. Equipment for the reproduction of stereo sound in the home can cost a 
modest amount, or a great deal of money, depending on the degree of enthusiasm 
in the project, or more likely, on the depth of the pocket, 

63. Stereophony and high fidelity do not necessarily go hand in hand. It is 
possible to produce equipment which will give an acceptable stereo effect with 
only moderately good quality of reproduction. On the other hand, equipment 
capable of the highest possible reproduction quality can, if improperly installed, 
give very poor stereophony. 
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64. The requirements for high quality reproduction have been discussed at such 
lengths and by so many different authorities that there is little need to repeat 
them here. All that has been said concerning electronic equipment for mono¬ 
phonic sound reproduction applies equally to stereophony; it merely has to be 
doubled to produce the two channels. It is desirable that the various controls 
for both channels should be accurately gauged together in pairs, for if this is not 
done it will be difficult, as controls are varied, to preserve the exact balance 
between the two channels so necessary for perfect reproduction. 

65. As with monophony, the two ends of the reproduction chain are the most 
critical if good quality is to be obtained. The loudspeakers in particular must 
be accurately matched, otherwise the positional information will not be faithfully 
reproduced and the listener will hear sounds in false positions on the sound stage. 
By fake is meant a position other than intended by the producer of the recording 
or radio transmission. The relative position of the loudspeakers with respect to 
the listeners is also important for good reproduction of the programme material. 

Power amplifier 

66. There is no difference between an amplifier used for monophony and stereo¬ 
phony. Similar power handling requirements are necessary. These are mecha¬ 
nically similar and are physically disposed to minimise cross-talk. 

67. It is interesting to point out, however, that many listeners have reported 
that for the same total power radiated into the room by the loudspeakeis, a stereo¬ 
phonic system appears to produce an aurally louder impression than a mono¬ 
phonic one. It may be, therefore, that smaller power amplifiers can be used to 
produce an adequate volume level, thereby reducing the liklihood of offending 
neighbours. 

Pre-amplifier 

68* The pre-amplifier for stereo system ideally requires a few extra controls 
over and above those which would be found in monophonic equipment. (Fig. 9). 



Fig. 9 

Blodi scfaematic of stereo pre-ompURer 

The normal volume and tone controls are of course desirable, these being gauged 
•o that one knob operates the control for both channels. It is very necessary in 
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order to preserve the stereo picture, that when an adjustment is made to one 
channel, an identical adjustment is made to the other and hence considerable 
care must be taken in the gauging of the controls and the accuracy of the associa¬ 
ted circuitry. 

69. A balance control must be provided so that the overall gain of the two 
channels in the system can be adjusted relative to one another so that they arc 
exactly equal. This is necessary to take into account any slight errors that may 
exist either in the system itself or in the programme material fed to it. It is possi¬ 
ble also, by using this control, to compensate, to some extent, for listeners sitting 
away from the centre line of the loudspeakers, but only, of course, when they are 
all on one side. 

70. A very useful adjustment which has not so far been applied to many domes¬ 
tic stereo systems is the width control. As with the studio equipment, in its 
simplest form this consists of a means of introducing some of the left hand channel 
into the right and vice versa. By this means the effective width of the reproduced 
picture can be reduced, no matter if the distance between the loudspeakers is 
large, to occupy a suitable amount of space between them. 

71. Such a control is viseful, for example, when a recording of a work of chamber 
music is played immediately after a recording of a full symphony orchestra. It 
is quite probable that the recording company will have recorded both works to 
occupy the full width of the space between the loudspeakers. In fact, however, 
the chamber music group will in the recording studio have occupied very much 
less space than an orchestra (Fig. 10) and so, in order to reproduce these to a 


■ 
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m 
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Fig. 10 

Desirable rela^ve widths for orchestra and string quartet 

similar scale, it would be desirable to reduce the width of the reproduced picture 
of the smaller group. An increase in the width of the sound picture would sel¬ 
dom seem to be neces.^ary, and would be difficult to achieve without special cir¬ 
cuitry, except that in a receiver for multiplex stereo broadcasts, where a control 
on the difference signal could be used. 

72. Two other controls are necessary. The first of these is a simple switch to 
reverse the phase of one channel. This may be considered a refinement since it 
should be possible to set this once and for all when the equipment is first set up. 
Accidents will occur, however, and some commercial recordings have inadver¬ 
tently been issued with the two channels out of phase; such a switch would enable 
the error to be corrected without* recourse to a soldering iron. In a similar way 
left and right channels have occasionally been reversed and s switeb enabling 
the two channels to be interchanged would also prove useful, 
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Installation of equipment 

73. Having decided on the equipment to be incorporated in our stereo system, 
it is necessary to give some thought to the way the various parts should be set up 
in the listening room. The control unit should preferably be mounted separately 
from either loudspeaker, and installed in such a way that it can be operated from 
the principal listening position. (Fig. 11). In this way settings of tone, volume 





j Principal seating position j 

Fig. 11 

Use of separate control unit 

and balance controls can be adjusted with the minimum of trouble. If the con¬ 
trol unit cannot be operated from the principal listening position it may be 
necessary to enlist the aid of a second person to turn the knobs in the balancing 
process, under the direction of someone in the best listening position. 

74. The position of the control unit is not at all critical on any grounds other 
than those of operating convenience, but the position of the loudspeakers is in a 
corner, partly because it takes up less of the available space in the room if so ins¬ 
talled, but also since the extra air loading due to the walls and floor of the room 
enables a better bass response to be obtained. 

75. The most suitable place for loudspeakers for stereophony, then, would seem 
to be in two comers, preferably across the narrow end of a rectangular room. 
If the room is of such a size that placing them in this position would make the 
distance between them greater than 10 ft. or so, then the loudspeakers may have 
to be moved out of the comers, or it may not be possible to fuse the two sources 
into a complete sound picture. 
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Type of loudspeaker to be used 

76. Much argument and discussion has taken place on the question of type of 
loudspeaker assembly to be used for streophony. Some authorities insist that 
since the object is to spread the source of sound across the space between the loud¬ 
speakers, omnidire ctional assemblies should be used. This misconception seems 
to stem from monophonic practice. With monophony, it is often desirable to 
spread the sound so that as far as possible it does not appear to come from the 
loudspeaker, and to this end a number of devices have been employed. They 
produce arbitrary, built in directional information which well be better than none 
at all. With stereophony, on the other hand, all necessary directional informa¬ 
tion should be contained in the transmitted signals, and so pseudo-stereo effects 
adding additional arbitrary information will only spoil the intended effect. 
(Fig. 12) 



Fig. 12 

OmniiUrectlcnml liiiiclcpe«kert produdag delayed reflecdoiie 

Arrangement of loudspeakers 

77. Loudspeakers arranged so that they direct their sound towards the listener 
and not at nearby walls and other reflecting surfaces are therefore desirable. It 
is usually found that the most satisfactory results are obtained if the loudspeakers 
arc angled inwards, (Fig. 13) with their axes crossing some distance in front of the 
listeners, these axes making an angle of 90° with each other. This type of placing 
often enables the stereo effect to be enjoyed by more listeners than is possible when 
the loudspeakers are arranged so that their axes are pointing towards the principal 
listener. 
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78. The fact that it is desirable to reduce all reflected sound to a minimum 
means that not only are omnidirectional loudspeakers undesirable, but also that 


Fig. 13 

90° loudspeaker placing 


room reflections must be reduced to a minimum if the best possible stereo effect 
is to be obtained. Undoubtedly, the best stereo effect would be obtained if the 
reproduction took place in an acoustically dead room, since the original studio 
acoustic is well conveyed, if only in two dimensions. Such a room, however, 
would be most unpleasant to live in. 

79. It is still desirable, however, to ensure that the area between the loudspeakers 
is as non-reflecting as possible, and also the area immediately to the sides. It is 
also helpful, though not essential, to reduce reflections from the wall opposite the 
loudspeakers as much as possible. 

80. The need for non-reflecting surfaces around the loudspeakers does not 
necessarily imply expensive acoustic treatment. It will frequently be the case 
that the most convenient place for the loudspeakers is on either side of a window, 
and the simplest method of effecting the necessary treatment is to make the win¬ 
dow curtains of suitably heavy material and hang them from ceiling to floor. 
This curtained area between the loudspeakers can have another effect; not acous¬ 
tic, but psychological, in that the neutral area between the loudspeakers can help 
to give the listeners the effect of looking at a stage. A similar treatment of the 
wall opposite the loudspeakers will reduce reflections from that source to an accep¬ 
table value. 

81. Even if there are no windows in that wall, the addition of curtains can add 
considerably to the interior decoration of the room. The space on either side of 
the loudspeakers can be similarly treated, or the absorption can be provided by 
placing soft upholstered furniture in this position. 

82. Such makeshift acoustic treatment as described in the last paragraph does 
not, of course, preclude the use of any of the more professional types of sound 
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absorbers. Almost any of the standard acoustic tiles can be used in this appli¬ 
cation, as could glass fibre or rock wool, suitably mounted on a batton frame¬ 
work, and covered with some porous decorative material. 

83. If the ultimate in stereo installations is desired, some thought might be 
given, not only to providing a suitable acoustic environment for the best sound 
reproduction, but also to the concealment of the loudspeakers. Many people 
find that it is easier to fuse the sounds from the two loudspeakers into a conti¬ 
nuous sound picture if they cannot sec the actual sound sources. There are, of 
course, many ways in which loudspeakers can be concealed such as by a net curtain 
or two sets of curtain etc. Whatever method is used, care must be taken that the 
concealing materials do not impede the sound to any significant extent, and that 
the loudspeakers are not boxed in with solid material in such a way that resonant 
cavities are produced. 

Balancing the system — ^balance^ control 

84. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that good reproduction cannot be 
obtained unless the balancing routine is carefully carried out. Having suitably 
placed the loudspeakers, a monophonic signal should be applied to both chan¬ 
nels. This can be done from the radio, or from a recording, and probably the 
easiest method is to play a monophonic disc with a stereo pickup. T'his should- 
result in an identical signal being fed to the two channels. 

85. The volume is then turned up to a coilPVenient level, and, sitting in the op¬ 
timum listening position on the centre line between the two loudspeakers, the 
balance control is adjusted until all the sound appears to come from immediately 
in front, that is midway between the loudspeakers. The system is then correctly 
set for stereo reproduction. 

86. This method of centralising will also give an indication of whether the two 
loudspeakers are correctly placed. If they are not, no central image will be 
possible, and equal signals from both channels will produce an odd effect, best 
described as a sound coming from above and behind the listener’s head. The 
remedy for this is of course to reverse the connections to one loudspeaker. 

87. This is, incidentally, an excellent method of judging the ‘goodness’ of a 
stereo system, since the more accurately balanced the two channels are, the shar¬ 
per will this centre image be. Small inequalities in frequence response between 
the two channels will result m a less distinct image, and if these irregularities arc 
large, splitting of the image may occur. 

88. Similarly, the technique can be used to find the op timum positions for the 
loudspeakers in a given room. 

89. Various aids to achieving a good balance between the channels arc commer¬ 
cially available. The simplest of these consists of a meter assembly designed to 
be connected across the loudspeakers. When the system is balanced the meter 
reads zero. There arc other systems as well where the loudspeakers of equal 
sensitivity only can be used. 
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Stereo speaker ^sterns 

90. In the simplest stereo arrangement two similar speakers or two similar 
speaker systems arc used, one for each channel. Fig. 14 (a) illustrates such an 
arrangement. In this case, two extended range speakers are used, each housed 
in its own enclosure. However, if the reproducer is to comprise a woofer and 
tweeter, or a woofer, midrange speaker and a tweeter, then each of the two en¬ 
closures will house identical sets of speakers. 
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Fig. 14 

Stereo speaker systems 

91. Usually the two speakers (or speaker systems) are placed 6 to 8 feet apart. 
This is the arrangement used in many ‘packaged’ stereo systems, but is not 
necessarily the best. Assuming that the two speakers are identical, it is quite 
possible that the acoustics of the room require that the spacing between speakers 
be something more or less than the 6 or 8 feet mentioned, in order to achieve the 
best stereo effect. Although most amplifiers have some arrangement for balan¬ 
cing, it is often impossible to achieve correct balance without altering the loca¬ 
tion of one or both speakers. 
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92. Another type of stereo speaker system is shown in Fig. 14 (b). Here a 
third speaker has been added. Signals from the left and right channels are fed to 
the third speaker, located between the other two, thus creating a third channel. 
This method seeks to avoid the ‘hole in the middle* or “ping-pong” effect noted 
in some two-channel systems. A few amplifiere are equipped with a control for 
blending signals from the left and right channels in order to set up the third chan¬ 
nel. 

93. A variation of the system just described is shown in Fig. 14 (r). The left 
channel and the right channel use speakers covering all the musical range except 
the bass; that is, each speaker system consists of a mid-range speaker and a twee¬ 
ter. The middle channel employs a woofer only; it receives only the lower tones 
from both the left and right channels. This “blended bass” system operates on 
the principle that the lower frequencies are non-directional and therefore only 
one sound source is needed for them. 

Stereo from disc 
General 

94. Two-channel disc phonograph sound reproduction was commercialized 
in 1958. The stereo disc phonograph provides the reproduction of the original 
sound sources in auditory perspective, that is, the spatial relations in the original 
sound are substantially retained in the reproduction of the recorded sound. 

Basic system 

95. The simplest possible basic system for reproducing stereo disc recordings is 
shown in Fig. 15. It consists of a record player or changer utilizing a dual-element 
cartridge. If a variable reluctance type of cartridge is employed, the voltage- 
producing units will then be coils instead of crystal elements. 



Fig. 15 

Simple system for 
reprodudng stereo disc 
recording 
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96. One crystal element (or coil) delivers the musical information it picks up 
from its side of the record groove to an amplifier; the amplifier voltages are then 
applied to a loudspeaker. The combination of crystal element, amplifier and 
speaker is referred to as a channel; we shall call this one the right channel, or 
channel A. The remaining crystal element delivers its voltage to a second 
amplifier and the amplified voltages are applied to a second loudspeaker. This 
combination of crystal element, amplifier and speaker is the left channel, or 
channel B. 


97. With sufficient separation between the two speakers we shall then receive 
the impression that the sounds of the various instruments in the orchestra reach 
us from the proper directions and the overall result is a sense of realism not 
achieved by monaural high fidelity systems. 

Stereo pick-ups 

98. The difference between stereo and monophonic pickups is much more pro¬ 
nounced than in the case of tape replay-head. Two transducing elements at 
right angles are necessary to resolve the compound motion of the stylus into the 
separate channel components. Usually, the stylus cantilever is linked to a 
bridge-piece which transmits motion to both elements simultaneously. There¬ 
fore, the effective mass of the system tends to be doubled (relative to the equival- 
lent monophonic pick-up) and tlie low frequency resonance frequency reduced by 

a factor therefore mass-reduction must receive even closer attention by the 

designer. 

99. The vertical compliance should be high in order to reduce the wear due to 
pinch effect. In a stereo pick-up it is essential that the veitical compliance be 
commensurate with the lateral compliance, since the modulation itself now has 
a vertical component. By the same token, the vertical component of the turnt¬ 
able ‘rumble’ typically several times greater than the horizontal component, 
must be considered. Fortunately, due to the interntional phase-reversal referred 
to above, the vertical ‘rumble’ component is largely cancelled. 

100. A further factor which requires attention is the angle made by thea xis of the 
pick-up with the record surface, this angle is sometimes referred to as the azimuth 
angle. If this is other than 90®, cross talk is introduced. Due to the imperfec¬ 
tions of the mechanical construction, the cross-talk in any case cannot (in con¬ 
temporary design, at least) be reduced to the values achieved in a tape system, 
and 20 db over the middle-frequency range appears to be considered good, even 
though at the extremes of the frequency range, the cross-talk may approach 0 db. 


Reproducing ^stem 

101. The elements of a complete stereo disc reproducing system are shown in 
Fig. 16. There are two identical channels following a two-channel disc phono¬ 
graph dynamic pic-up. Each element of the stereo pick-up consists of a trans¬ 
ducer of the type employed in the single channel lateral dynamic pick-up. The 
arrangement is such that a vibration which excites one element will not excite 
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the other. Other types of pick-ups have also been developed. For example, 
in a ceramic pick-up two ceramic elements are arranged with the vibrating planes 
at right angles and coupled to the stylus in such a manner that a vibiation which 
excites one clement will not excite the other. 



Channel A Channel B 


RooH 
Fig. 16 

Stereo disc phonograph reproducing system 

102. The groove used for the stereo disc record is a fine groove. A stylus with 
a tip radius of 0.00075 in. is recommended for use in reproducing stereo disc 
records. Both diamond and saphire stylii are in use. 

Compatibility 

103. The word compatible means capable of existing together in harmony. 
Applied to stereo it refers to a disc recording that may be played on either a stereo 
or a monaural player. Monaural recordings may be played on stereo equipment 
without damage to either equipment or recording. Of course, since a monaural 
recording contaias only one set of modulations, only one pick-up element, one 
amplifier and one loudspeaker functions during the playing of such a recording. 

104. Unfortunately, the reverse situation is not true in present stereo recordings, 
although there are developments under way that may soon make this possible. 
Any attempt to playback a stereo recording on a player designed solely for monau¬ 
ral recordings will result in damage to the recording. This may not be evident 
to the non-critical listener after only one playing and the danger is that the listener 
may not notice the damage, may assume that none has resulted and may try ii 
again. Almost certainly dhe recording will be ruined after several playings. 
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105. The reason why stereo recordings cannot be played on monaural equip¬ 
ment is due to the construction of the pick-up. A stereo stylus is free to move in 
two directions, as we have already seen. We might say that it has both vertical 
and lateral compliance. Compliance is merely a measure of how easily the stylus 
may be deflected from its rest position. A monaural stylus is free to move only 
laterally; we might say it has only lateral compliance. Consequently, when a 
stereo record is played on a monaural record player, one side of the groove is sub¬ 
jected to the action of a stiff, unyielding stylus and the delicate engravings in that 
sidc'^wall arc rapidly destroyed. 

Stereo from tape 

General 

106. A two-channel magnetic tape stereo sound reproducing system employing 
pre-recorded magnetic tape was commercialised in 1956. ‘Slercosonic’ tape 
records, produced by EMI Limited of Britain, arc becoming more popular as 
more people are buying tape recorders and converting them for stereo operation. 
Unlike the disc, however, which enjoys a considerably greater degree of popu¬ 
larity, stereo tape records are mainly of interest to the specialist. 

107. Most stereo recorders of the home variety were, and still are, designed for 
playback only of stereo recordings, but they are capable of cither recording or 
playback of monaural music. 

Tape records 

108. In Britain tapes arc at present being made at tape speed of in. per second, 
using half the tape width per channel, and they arc treated electrically in a man¬ 
ner indentical to that for monophonic tape records. The total playing time per 
tape is half that of the monophonic double-track tape of the same length. In 
the United States, two-channel stereo tapes using J width per channel are readily 
available ; with these the playing time is restored at the expense of a relative 
loss of output of 6 db. 

Tape replay heads 

109. The Principal criteria additional to those of the single track head are as 
follows :— 

(a) Accuracy of alignment of the gaps on a common azimuth line. 

(b) Accuracy of track-width and spacing, relative to the standards laid 

down. 

(c) Reduction of cross-talk; normally the upper track of the replay head 

will be used alternatively to scan monophonic records. The pre¬ 
viously-mentioned figure of 30 db, for the minimum cross-talk is then 
quite unacceptable, since the spurious signal from the lower track 
bears no relation to the signal from the upper track and, moreover, 
occurs in reverse; 55-60 db should be achieved. This implies, in 
particular^ the use of inter-track shielding within the hcad> 
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Reproducing System 

110. The elements of a stereo magnetic tape reproducing system are shown in 
Fig. 17. There are two identical channels. The magnetic head is same as that 
used for stereo recording. The two-channel magnetic head is in reality two 
heads. The head is termed a stacked head because the gaps in the two heads 
are in a line. The stacked head is now the standard arrangement. 



Chanml A Channel B 

Room 

Fig. 17 


Stereo magnetic tape reproducing aystem 

Stereo radio 
General 

111. Stereo radio reception is not, unfortunately, yet with us, although it is al¬ 
ready an established practice in the United States, where a large number of local 
stations are transmitting two channels by means of the Zenith-General Electric 
system. In Europe, Working Party S of the European Broadcasting Union have 
proposed that the same system be adopted there also. However, ‘Storecasting’ 
has been excluded and a pre-emphasis of 50 us is specified, 

ZtmthGenerd Electric ^stem 

112. The design of a receiver for this system can take two difierent forms, and 
these arc shown in block schematic. (Fig. 18). The first of these separates the 
monophonic signal, the sum of the two stereo channels, by the normal detection 
process. The pilot sub-carrier at 19 kilo-cycles per sec. is used to r^nerate th^ 
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38 kilo-cycles per sec. sub-carrier, either by direct amplification and doubling, 
or by locking a 38 kilo-cycles per sec. oscillator. A band pass filter selects the 
side bands of the difference signaPfrom the complex transmitted wave form and 
these side bands are combined with the generated 38 kilo-cycles per sec. sub¬ 
carrier to produce the difference signal after detection. 


Matrix 



doubler 


Fig. 18 


Block diagram of basis decoder 

113, Due to the time delay introduced into the difference signal by the band 
pass filter, it is necessary to delay the sum signal by an appropriate amount in 
order that the two signals shall be in exactly the same time relationship as when 
they were originally transmitted. If this is not done, then serious cross-talk will 
be introduced at high audio frequencies. Sum and difference networks then 
combine the two signals to produce the original left and right components. 

114. The alternative design of receiver approaches the problem in a different 
way. It can be shown that the Zenith-General Electric system, originally des¬ 
cribed as a frequency division multiplex system using an amplitude modulated 
suppressed sub-carrier, is equivalent to a time multiplex system where the two sets 
of channel information are switched alternately to modulate the main transmitter, 
the switching occurring at the rate of the sub-carrier frequency. 


115. It is thus possible tadesign a receiver (Fig. 19) in which the 19 kilo-cycles 
per sec. sub-carrier triggers an electronic switch operating at 38 kilo-cycles per 
sec. which will switch the whole output of the receiver either to one loudspeaker 
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Decoder using switching 


rhain or the Other. A low pass filter is, of course, desirable to remove the 19 kilo- 
cyles per sec. pilot sub-carrier, and any higher frequency harmonics, from the 
feeds to the loudspeaker amplifiers, and to prevent interaction with the H.F. bias 
of domestic tape recorders. • 

116. It might be supposed that the circuitry outlined above for stereo reception 
could be applied after the normal detector of any V.H.F. sound receiver. Whilst 
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this is, of course, theoretically true, it is essential that the receiver circuitry shall 
be able to pass the highest frequency contained in the modulated wave form. 
In the Zenith-General Electric system, this is 53 kilo-cycles per sec. and so it is 
desirable for good operation of the stereo circuitry, that the ‘audio frequency* 
pass band should be of the order of 60 kilo-cycles per sec. Note especially that 
this figure is not the radio frequency pass band of the receiver but the modulation 
frequency, after the normal discriminator. 

117. It is further extremely important that the receiver shall pass the whole of 
the modulation spectrum without altering the time relationship of the various 
components, otherwise it will be impossible to combine the sum and difference 
signals to produce the original two channel signals. 

Stereophony in large auditoria 

General 

118. The reproduction of stereo sound to a large audience in a cinema, theatre 
or concert hall presents a number of problems over and above those found under 
domestic conditions. An audience listening to stereophony at home will rarely 
exceed five or six in number, and these can be accommodated in the average room 
in such a manner that no one listener is too far from the centre line. Undh* these 
conditions, all the listeners will receive an acceptable stereo representation, from 
a two channel system 

119 If a two channel system is employed in a large auditorium, however, with 
the two loudspeakers mounted, for example, on either side of the stage, there will 
be many listeners who will not be able to hear the reproduction properly. The 
listeners on or near to the centre line of the hall will, provided the reverberation 
time is short enough, receive a good stereo sound picture, but as the position of 
the listener moves away from the centre line the stereo effect will deteriorate pro¬ 
gressively until in the side seats the sound will appear to originate in the nearest 
loudspeaker. Furthermore, there will again be a progressive deterioration of the 
stereo effect as the listener moves towards the back of the hall, due to the effect 
of even a small amount of reverberation. 

Placing of loudspeakers 

120. The important difference between the two kinds of system-domestic and 
large auditoria, is the fact that the listener sits at a great distance from the loud¬ 
speakers in an auditoria (except possibly those who sit in the front rows). The 
average listener is at a distance that is several wavelengths, even of the lowest fre¬ 
quency, from the loudspeaker grouping. Consequently some of things that may 
be said about stereo sound presentation in an idealistic sense, and which do not 
apply fully in the living room because of the limited dimensions, do apply, to a 
greater extent, in the large auditoria like a movie theatre. 

121. On the other hand, the spacing between loudspeakers, even the three units 
generally employq^ behind the screen, is so great that it is impossible to base the 
presentation on phase difference effects, because the space in between loudspeakers 
represents several wavelengths of all except the very lowest frequency sounds. 
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Consequently the most satisfactory method of obtaining a suitable stereo sound 
track presentation in a theatre consists of using separate audio channels and 
synthesizing the individual tracks to represent the programme content. 

122. Some improvement can be made for reducing the deterioration of stereo 
effect for listeners in the rear of the hall, by the addition of a number of extra pairs 
of loudspeakers, the actual number depending on the size of the hall. (Fig. 20). 
With the additoon of these extra loudspeakers, the area of the auditorium over 
which an acceptable stereo effect can be obtained will be considerably increased. 


Fig. 20 

LJse of added pairs of loudspeakers 


123. The adjustment of such a multi-speaker two channel system requires some 
care if the best results are to be obtained. A monophonic signal should be used, 
and each pair of loudspeakers should be balanced separately so that, listening on 
the centre line, all the sound appears to come from the centre of the stage. Hav¬ 
ing set this balance, it is then necessary to adjust the volume level of the indivi¬ 
dual pairs so that, listening still on the centre line, the sound always appears to 
originate in the centre of the stage as the listening position is moved towards the 
back of the hall. This will mean that the loudspeakers nearest the stage will be 
the loudest, the volume level being progressively reduced as the distance from the 
stage is increased. With accurate adjustment, the useful area for stereo listening 
can be extended to all except the seats at the extreme side of the hall. 

Stereo motion pictures 

124, Whilst the above method of reproduction of two channel stereophony can 
provide statisfactory entertainment in a large hall, further difficulties arise when 
the stereo sound has to be synchronised with a cinema picture. In this case, 
not only does the sound have to be audible stereophonically to a listener seated 
in any scat in the theatre, but at any given moment the position of the sound must 
match exactly the position of the source in the picture. 
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125. In order to fulfil this condition it is necessary to use a large number of 
channels so that the extra loudspeakers will provide fixed points across the stage 
from which the sound will come regardless of the position of the seat in the theatre. 
In pursuit of these fixed points, three, five, or even seven channels have been used, 
the greater the number of channels the more accurate the positional information 
available. 

126. The idea of stereo sound in the cinema is almost as old as the sound film 
itself. At the same time as the early work was being completed on theo ptical 
method of sound on film recording, the basic work was going on, both in the 
United States and the Britain, to produce the first practical systems of stereo¬ 
phony, and it was natural that the two should be combined. 

127. Twin track stereophony was used and a special demonstration film was 
shown, in 1937, covering several aspects of the cinematic art, from music to drama. 
The twin channel system, however, showed the shortcomings mentioned earlier, 
and the subsequent development by the Bell laboratories of the stereo sound on 
film system increased the number of channels to three. At this time magnetic 
sound recording was not developed to the point where it was practicable, and 
recourse had to be made to one of the two optical systems available. 

•w 

128. The system chosen was the variable area sound track because this method 
of recording gave a greater dynamic range than was possible with the variable 
density system. In the first experiments the three channels were recorded on a 
separate film which was synchrodised with the picture film. It was found, how¬ 
ever, that the maximum signal to noise ratio available using this system was only 
some 50 db and it was decided that a dynamic range of 80 db was desirable if, 
realistic reproduction was to be obtained. 

129. An automatic system was devised whereby the dynamic range was com¬ 
pressed at the time of recording and a control track was recorded, also optically, 
on the sound film; the information on the track corresponding to the amount of 
compression used. When the recording was played back the information from 
this track was used to control the gains of the three channel amplifiers so as to 
resotre the full dynamic range required. In order further to reduce the back¬ 
ground noise, high frequency pre-emphasis was added at the time of recording, 
a corresponding de-emphasis being used during the reproduction. The first 
demonstration of this system, which covered a frequency range of 20 to 14,000 
cycles per sec. took place in April 1940. (Fig. 21). 

Fantasound 

130. About the same time as the Bell Laboratories were working on their 
system, the Walt Disney Studios in Hollywood, and the Radio Corporation of 
America were working on a system of stereo sound to accompany the musical 
Disney film ‘Fantasia*. The particular system developed was appropriately 
termed Fantasound. 

131. It was recorded optically on film and four tracks were used. Three of these 
carried the sound channels and the fourth a control track as in the Bell system. 
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The recording of the three sound tracks was, however, a much more complicated 
process. The original recording was made on eight separate tracks, six being 
individual microphones placed in front of the various sections of the orchestra, 
the seventh a mixture of these six and the eighth a more reverberant sound from 
a distant microphone. These eight tracks were specially mixed together to 
produce the three tracks for the final print. 



Vitasound 


Fig. 21 


Three channel sound system on film 


132. In addition to this stereo technique used in “Fantasia”, some items of the 
programme employed a form of pseudo-stereophony to produce particular effects. 
This pseudo-system which was also used in a number of other films at this period 
was called ‘Vitasound’. It merely consisted of a number of loudspeakers in the 
auditorium area to the left and right of the audience which could be connected, 
again on the instructions of a control track, to the two outer loudspeakers behind 
the screen. (Fig. 22). This system, incidentally could be applied to a mono¬ 
phonic sound track, giving the illusion of a greater spread of sound when this was 
desirable to enhance the action. 


133. During the war years, little development took place and it was not until 
the early 1950’s when stereoscopic film became popular that an attempt was made 
to produce accompanying stereo sound. During the Festival of Britain, in 1951, 
the Tclecincma showed film of this type where the sound was provided by three 
groups of loudspeakers behind the screen and a fourth at the back of the audi¬ 
torium. 


Stereo magnetic tape sound motion picture 
General 

134. During early 1950’s much work was being done in the field of magnetic 
recording and the possibility of better sound quality which this system presented 
made it an ideal one for stereophony in the cinema. 
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135. The first presentations on Cinerama in 1952 used five magnetic sound 
tracks on a separate 35 mm film, running in synchronism with the picture film 
in a similar manner to the earlier Bell experiments. The five loudspeakers were 
suitably disposed behind the screen and the stereo effect was, at its best, very well 
worthwhile. Two other tracks were recorded on the sound film, one which 
operated ‘effects’ loudspeakers in the auditorium, the other being used as a con¬ 
trol track. 
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Vitasound 


136. Shortly after the appearance of Cinerama, in 1953, a number of three 
dimensional stereoscopic films were produced and it was natural to apply the 
stereo sound technique to these. In this case three channels were used, but the 
sound was not infact truly stereo. This was particularly true of the speech, which 
was in fact monophonic in origin, an illusion of movement being obtained by 
panpotting the monophonic signal between the three channels. Music on the 
other hand was more nearly stereo, although since monophonic microphone 
techniques were still used for the most part, even this was often produced by 
spreading a monophonic sound rather than by true stereo methods. 

137. The first commercial presentation of cinema stereophony to be made avail¬ 
able on the major distribution circuits was introduced with the cinemascope pro¬ 
ductions in 1953. The earlier Cinerama produtions had been limited to only a 
few theatres because of the special equipment needed both to project the three 
component parts of the picture and to reproduce the multi-track sound. In 
the case of Cinemascope, it was found possible to accomodate four narrow sound 
tracks on the picture film, thus doing away with the necessity for a separate syn¬ 
chronised film transport mechanism. The equipment in consequence was less 
costly, and it became possible to install it inmore theatres. 
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138. The elements of a three channel magnetic-tape stereo sound motion-picture 
reproducing system are shown in Fig. 23. The output of the three-channel mag¬ 
netic head is fed to three separate voltage amplifiires. The volume controls of the 
three channels arc gauged so that the same amplification is maintained in the 
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three channels. The equalizers are used to adjust the frequency characteristics 
to those suitable for the best reproduction in the theatre. The output of power 
amplifiers feeds the three sets of loudspeakers, which are located behind the screen. 

The Cinemascope system 

139. The 20th Century-Fox Cinema Scope system uses, in so far as its sound 
medium is concerned, a three-channel main stereo system plus a fourth channel 
carrying special effects to be reproduced on loudspeakers in the auditorium area. 
The sound tracks, as mentioned above, are accomodated on four magnetic strips 
applied to the picture film, two on either side of each row of sprocket holes. The 
effects track, track four, is only half the width of the three main tracks, and, in 
consequence, will have a poorer signal to noise ratio. T his track is only used 
intermittantly, and carries a switching tone at 12 kilo-cycles per sec. whose func¬ 
tion is to turn on and off the appropriate reproducing equipment. Thus the 
loudspeakers are prevented from reproducing interfering background noises when 
they are not required for effects. (Fig. 24). 


SOUHO HEAD 
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140. The sound tracks are recorded in such a manner that the sound is 28 picture 
frames behind the picture in the gate. This is in contrast to the optical sound 
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system, where the sound is recorded in advance of the picture. In contrast to the 
optical sound head, which is after the picture gale, the magnetic sound head 
assembly is mounted as a separate unit between the picture projector and the upper 
film magazine, and the smoothing of the intermittent motion of the film trans¬ 
port system is accomplished by means of heavy fly-wheels and jockey pulleys. The 
fly-wheels are driven by the film itself, the drive to the film coming from the top 
sprocket in the picture projector. Wow and flutter can be reduced to an accept¬ 
able value by means of this system. Typical figures are 0.03% low frequency 
flutter and total RMS value within 0.15%, the generally accepted standard for 
cinema equipment. 

141. The Cinema Scope release print, with its striped magnetic sound tracks, is 
capable of a high standaid ol* reproduction. Unfortunately, in order to show 
such a film, a cinema must obviously be equipped with the appropriate repo- 
diicing apparatus. This may mean a costly conversion for the projectors as well 
as the additional loudspeakers required for the stage. I’he Cinema Scope print 
with magnetic sound track cannot be reproduced on proj(^ctors having only an 
optical sound system. The him is not compatible. 

^ Per sped a sound mlem 

142. In an attempt to make a film sound system which would give normal mono¬ 
phonic operation in a theatre equipped sole!) for single track optical sound re¬ 
production, and from the same print give an impression of stereophony in a thea¬ 
tre with additional equipment, the Perspecta Sound system was devised. 
(Fig. 25), 



Fig. 25 

Perftpecta sound 

143. In this system one sound track only is recorded on the film with the normal 
optical technique. In addition to the sound for the film, controlling signals at 
very low frequencies are recorded, the purpose of these being to control the in¬ 
dividual gains of the channel amplifiers in the three channel theatre system. The 
control signals are at 30, 35 and 40 cycles per sec. the 30 cycles per sec. tone con¬ 
trolling the left speaker, the 35 cycles per sec. the centre and the 40 cycles per sec. 
the right speaker. The amplitude of these tones controls the level at which 
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the loudspeakers reproduce. Hence, depending upon which of the three tones 
are present, one, two or three loudspeakers will be in operation, all of them re¬ 
producing the same single track sound. 

144. In this way it is possible for a sound to appear to move across the screen as 
the three channels are varied in sequence, or to produce a ‘spread’ effect when 
they are all present at once. Filtering prevents the control tones being heard in 
the theatre. Although this system is capable of producing a compatible release 
print, the electrical adjustment of the system is somewhat critical if perfect repro¬ 
duction is to be obtained. This may be why few films have been made using the 
system and hence why few cinemas have been equipped to reproduce it. 

Stereophonic reproduction in a car 

General 

145. Uptill recently, the technique of tape recording was not refined enough 
for good fidelity with 8 tracks narrow enough to go side by side on the quarter- 
inch tape. And duplication of the tapes would have been extremely difficult. 
But the art has been moving ahead fast. Low-noise tapes, excellent, low-cost 
playing heads, and other recent developments now give tape a dazzling potential 
for higher fidelity in very compact forms. This potential is one of the aspects 
that makes one of the latest developments in stereo reproduction—the car car¬ 
tridge system, so exciting. 

Stereo tape cartidge system 

146. This system has been developed early this year for listening stereo music 
in a car. It has a reel of tape in a small, flat, plastic box, known the ‘Cartidge’, 
of size in. X 4 in. x 7/8 in. It has the speed of 32 inches per second and has 
8 tracks having 4 complete stereo programme on each reel. Its playing time is 
80 min. 

147. The player is a small one and fits in the car very easily. It is rugged and 
reasonably simple in construction, with solid state electronics that should last 
virtually for ever : there are no tubes to replace. It is understood that, based 
on this development, a number of firms arc trying to get home-style 8 track players 
developed and marketed soon. 

148. Another reason for the way this system has zoomed in is one that most old 
hands in the recording industry did not anticipate. It is simply that people love 
the way stereo music sounds in a car. Stereo in the living room is a splendid 
thing, at its best creating a powerful sense of‘concert hall space’ around the music. 
Stereo in a car creates a ‘space’ that is not so much like that of live music but is 
often very exciting on its own terms. 

149. With the development of 8 track tape, it does not seem inevitable that 
stereo disc will die out soon. It is considered that 8 track tape and the stereo 
disc will undoubtedly co-exist for a long time. Over a long period, however, 
and by an orderly change over process, the 8-track cartridge system just might 
dethrone the disc, taking over the top spot in the living room that the disc has 
occupied since the turn of the century. 
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Conclusion 

150. As the name implies, the object of stereo reproduction of sound is to re¬ 
produce sound in the “solid”, with both depth and width, and with every part 
of the source sounding in its correct position in relation to the whole. The first 
patent for stereophony was granted in 1881, and stereophonic tapes and discs 
were produced in the 1930’s; but it is only comparatively recently that the art 
reached its present high standard which is satisfying to the most discriminating. 

151. The purpose of stereo sound is to present a true sense of the relative posi¬ 
tions of the sounds being produced. Although a person hears a sound with both 
ears, the sound heard by each ear is slightly different. The brain utilizes this 
difference to determine, among other things, the direction of the sound. It is 
this feature of hearing that gives a sound depth as well as direction. 

152. A short theoretical discussion on the theories of directional hearing and the 
creation of stereo effects has been given in the text for fully appreciating some of 
the technicalities which follow. 

153. The advent of stereo stimulated quite a spate of ideas of pseudo-stereo : 
some means of ‘deriving’ stereo from earlier monophonic programme material. 
The success of any pseudo-stereo system must of necessity be measured against 
what its intention is. I’here are two main approaches. One merely seeks to 
give a sense of space by adding artificial reverberation. The other seeks to spread 
the apparent sound source by an adaptation of two or more speakars on the basic 
monophonic programme source. 

154. In considering the potentialities of different systems of stereo reproduction 
and also examining the performance and the degree of realism they reproduce, 
we should keep in mind both the critical and the tolerant aspects of the human 
hearing faculty. 

155. For the home user economy is an important factor. The system has to be 
made at a cost that a reasonable number of people can afford to buy, or it is not 
a commercial proposition. Closely associated with economy is compatibility. 
The system should be simple to use and should be able to present the fullest possi¬ 
ble dynamic range in recorded material. 

156. The exact requirements of loudspeaker placement, relative frequency res¬ 
ponse and relative power hatidling capabilities of the loudspeaker systems to be 
used are matters on which even the most respected authorities differ. This is 
probably because the placement of microphones at the source, the relative size 
of the source and the nature of sounds involved differ widely in the different pro¬ 
grammes to be reproduced. One set of conditions cannot be optimum for all. 
Whatever the kind of programme material, the loudspeakers must be well-inte¬ 
grated, so that each loudspeaker gives a good impression of its source point, and 
does not itself sound like a sjiread-out source. 

157. Different mediums that can be used to present the programme material 
over the stereo systems, as the home user sees them are disc, tape and radio. Each 
of these mediums has been discussed in the text. Stereo radio has still not reached 
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our country yet. With both tape and disc, the question of the ultimate in dyna¬ 
mic range seems to be a combination of two factors, namely, how much care and 
attention is given to the development of the system and better materials; and 
how much we are prepared to sacrifice, quantity—and price-wise, in achieving 
an increased dynamic range. 

158. Stereo sound reproduction for large places like movie theatres and audi¬ 
toriums have some peculiar prol^lems of its own in addition to those found under 
domestic conditions. At present there are a number of wide-screen techniques 
employed in the movie presentations together with the corresponding sound pre¬ 
sentations. Most of these have been described in the text. 

159. The exhibitor’s problems with multi-track presentation are very consider¬ 
able. The movie projectors installed in the average theatre have the sound heads 
located in the correct position for standard optical track. To present stereo 
optical, which has additional sound tracks located somewhere else on the film, 
requires the addition of extra sound heads in the projector. This means the 
installation of a new section of the projector, thereby meaning additional expenses. 
The advent of magnetic tape-recording has made possible the application of the 
magnetic oxide to the actual movie film. 

160. The various systems so far developed represent a tremendous advarlce in 
the stereo reproduction of sound and it is anticipated to show further improve¬ 
ments in the near future. This statement is fully justified by the latest techni¬ 
ques and equipments used in the modern stereo reproduction. Items like the 
development of stereo ‘tape cartridge system’ have not only brought stereo music 
on the open roads, but also may well revolutionarize the construction, system 
and equipment of future stereo reproduction of sound. 

161. Lastly, it must be emphasized that .stereo reproduction is a part of high 
fidelity, not an ‘additional feature’. Rather it can be said that stereo reproduc¬ 
tion is a “fine point” in high fidelity. 
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Summary 

This paper describes a meter to read difference in phase between two 
electrical quantities which vary over wide range of frequencies, particularly 
low frequencies as encountered in servomechanisms. The meter is quite 
accurate, can pick up singnals as low as 0.1 volt and its working is inde¬ 
pendent of the input waveforms, 

1. Introduction 

Phase meters have been constructed both for audio and radio frequencies 
utilizing several principles, namely, 

(a) Phase conscious rectifier systems as phase discriminators/ 

[b) By neutralizing the phase introduced by the unkno\yn network by means 

of a known network of variable phase 

(r) Digital counting principle/ 

[d) Zero intercept phase comparison methods,*'’ and 

(e) Overlap phase meter.” 

Many of these methods have some drawbacks in the sense that some are 
very frequency sensitive, some respond erroneously when harmonic content in 
the lest signal is considerable and some arc not direct reading while others are 
quite complicated. 

A circuit based on principle (d) previously worked on by Kratzman* and 
Yu’ for audio and ultrasonic frequencies can be simplified and, by means of direct 
coupling, use very low frequencies; but due to some difficulties to be indicated 
later, a different method was adopted. 

2. Principle 

A reference and a test signal of the same frequency are fed into two channels 
of electronic circuits as in Fig. 1. The amplified waveform, each one of them, is 
fed into an amplifier-comparator circuit which converts it to a square wave. The 
square waves feed into the grids of a summing amplifier and they produce current 
in the common plate resistance of this amplifier. Therefore, a voltage develops 

* Written discussion on this paper ivitt be received until Sept^nber 30,1966. 

This paper was received on December 29, 1966, 
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in this resistance which is the algebraic sum of the square waves. Fig. 2 explains 
the operation involved. The duration of current flow in the above resistance is 
dirctly proportional to the phase angle. 



Fig. 1 


Block diagram illustrating overlap phase meter 


X 



Fig. 2 

Output waveform for different 
phase shifts 


3* Different stages 

3.1. Symmetric D.C, amplifier 

The signal needs some amplification if its level is low, also the precision of the 
clipper or comparator circuit which converts the signal to a square wave is im¬ 
proved by a factor if the comparator is preceded by an amplifier of gain A, 
A paraphase difference-amplifier circuit adopted in the first stage provides 
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symmetric amplification, extreme linearity of operation, stability of quiescent 
D.C. voltage level, freedom from drift and a very high input impedance to act as 
a buffer to the signal source. The outputs of both halves of the amplifier are in 
pushpull. To obtain sufficient gain, another stage of D.C. amplification is 
adopted, the overall gain of both amplifiers being 1215. 

3.2. The comparator circuit 

The rectangular pulse producing circuit defines the instant when the wave¬ 
form passes through a critical point by means of the stable and sharp break charac¬ 
teristics of a triode at cut-off. I’he zero of the wave is selected as the level of 
comparison as the slope is greatest here and the operation is then independent 
of the wave amplitude. Fig. 4 represents the cathode-coupled clipper® circuit 
and the associated waveform. The grids are returned to approximately equal 
positive potentials for symmetrical clipping. For smaller inputs, the circuits 
act as a linear amplifier but on the positive half cycle of a large input signal to 
Tj, the cathode potential rises and tube Tg is cut-off. Once Tg is cut-off a 
further increase in the input grid potential has no effect on the output. Simi¬ 
larly on the negative half cycle, Tj is dri\ en to cut-off because the plate current of 
To holds the cathode potential at a high value and once Tg is cut off the signal 
has no effect on the output. 




The clipping level is 5 volt; maximum input voltage to the clipper is 40 
volts or more* 
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3.3. Summing amplifier 

In this, two amplifiers have a common load resistance. The square waves 
which are produced at the zero axis crossing of both the waveforms produce cur¬ 
rent in the common load. The tube operates either in class A or grid limited 
fashion. 


3.4. Voltmeter circuit 

The duration of current flow in the common load resistance as shown in Fig. 
2, is a direct function of phase angle ue,, it is proportional to { 180®—^ ). The 
pulses of the figure can be rectified by means of a diode and fed into the grids of 
a most elementary balanced triode vacuum tube voltmeter. The reading of the 
meter in the plate circuit is proportional to the phase angle It should be noted 
that for reading the phase at low angle frequencies, the meter requires special 
damping arrangements. 

4. Calibration of the meter 


The standard calibration network chosen for calibration purposes is a R-C 
network supplied from an oscillator balanced with respect to earth. The network 
along with the associated phasor relationships appear in Fig. 5 (a) and 5 (b). 



Fig. 5 

X 

Here is the phase angle between and Fr,and<^ = 2B where B = tan“^ 

Calibration was carried out with a 0.2 microfarad (polyester capacitor) 10% and 
a resistance box 10% tolerance. In the low frequency region, the meter reading 
was found to be substantially constant for a given phase angle irrespective of 
frequency. A curve of phase angle vs, meter reading is shown in Fig. 6. 

5* Modified meter nging a flip flop circuit 

The meter based on the principle of overlap, suffers from a disadvantage, 
the meter reading is proportional to the magnitude of the phase difference or its 
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supplement and is ambiguous to the extent that one cannot distinguish between 
0 and (360®-^). 

To oviate this difficulty, the circuit diagram to the right of the amplifier- 
comparator circuit is modified and appears as in Fig. 7(a). 



Fig. 6 

Oveflap principle 

The output of the comparator is fed into a differentiating network which 
produce* pulses when the input wave crosses zero axis. The pulse train is ampli¬ 
fied and fed into the grid of another amplifier which is biased to cut-off, so that 
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at its output a spike of negative pulse appear. The negative pulse from each 
channel are fed into each of the grids of a flip flop circuit. Each reference pulse 
triggers the flip-flop into ‘on’ for a time interval T, until the similar pulse from the 
other channel arrives and triggers the tube to ‘off’ for a period T 2 and so on. The 
angle by which the reference signal leads the test signal is directly proportional to 


T, 


T 2 hence to the average current through the reference side of the trigger 


T 

circuit. Likewise the test signal leads the reference by ^he lead 

is proportional to the mean D.C. through the test signal side of themultivibrator 
circuit. 


5.1. Differentiator amplifier 

The grid of this amplifier is kept at zero bias so that the positive half cycle of 
the input square wave is grid-limited and only the negative half is amplified 
producing a positive going square wave at its output, the load Rl is kept 
deliberately very high compared to the plate resistance rp so that it reacts sharply 
to positive going edges, producing large negative pulses of small duration of 
1.5 microsec. at the R-C differentiator output. 

5.2. Direct coupled flip flop^^ 

It is a bi-stable trigger, and has been designed to ensure stability and speed 
of transition between stable states so that all transients die down in between the 
switching pulses. The design has taken into account the maintenance of stability 
when the components vary by ± 10%. 

The modified circuit diagram is shown in Fig. 8. 

Using the previous calibration network, the meter is calibrated and the phase 
angle vs, the meter reading is plotted in Fig. 9 and is seen to be linear. 


6. Conclusions 

Two types of phase meters constructed and tested have been described. The 
overlap type calls for a simplified circuit compared with the complicacy and 
instability associated with the bi- stable multivibrator in the second method, as 
the bi- stable circuit showed triggering difficulty at low frequencies. The over¬ 
lap meter was observed operating quite stisfactorily, from 3 cycles per sec. to 1000 
cycles per sec. Below 3 cycles per sec. the meter damping was insufficient. Special 
damping can be provided cither across the meter or at the grid of the balanced 
triode V.T.V.M. circuit in the form of a large capacitance. 

The overlap meter reading is proportional to the magnitude of the phase 
difference or its supplement and is ambiguous to the extent that one cannot dis¬ 
tinguish between 6 and 360°-^. It can be overcome in the flip flop method 
in which the phase lead between X and T or T and X can be accurately deter¬ 
mined from 0^* to 360® by reading the current through both the sides of the flip- 
flap cathodes. 
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Fig. 9 

Flip flop method 
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Summary 

The choice of phosphor for a picture tube screen is dictated by several 
considerations. But even if the decay characteristic were the only consi¬ 
deration, it can be shown that the full visual capacities of the eye cannot be 
satisfied. These limitations arise because of the contrast range allowed 
by the phosphor and the differential flicker due to its decay. The optimi¬ 
zation conditions have been derived and it is shown that silicates and tun¬ 
gstates would be better for television use compared to sulphides, 

1. Introduction 

Several properties of phosphor are to be considered while selecting a phos¬ 
phor for a picture tube screen. These properties are listed below: ^ 

1. Ease of applying phosphors to form screens of picture tube, 

2. Ease of outgassing phosphors, 

3. Secondary emission of phosphors, 

4. Stability of phosphors against the effects of electron bombardment and 

associated thermal effects, contamination, exposure to moisture, light, 
air, tube processing (exhaust and baking) and high operating tem¬ 
perature, 

5. Heat and infrared effects, 

6. Emission spectra of phosphors, 

7. Brilliance and efficiency of phosphors, and 

8. Decay characteristics. 

Obviously, as several other factors are to be considered while choosing the 
phosphor, the limitations set by the decay properties cannot altogether be avoided. 
But the point that needs appreciation is that, even if the decay characteristics 
were the only consideration some limitations have to be tolerated. 

^Written diftciiMloii on this paper will be received until September 30,1967. 

This paper was received on July 19, 1966, 
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The elementary types of phosphor decay curves can be represented by one 
of the following equations : 

( 1 ) 

where Bq is the luminance at time ^ = 0, and A, b, < are constants. Equation (1) 
holds true for monomolecular process, typical of silicates and possibly tungstates. 
Equation (2) holds true for bi- or poly-molecular process, typical of sulphides. 

The intensity of phosporescence is in both the cases proportional to the 
number of active centres, «. Thus, 

B <n (3) 

But the rate of decay of active centres in monomolecular case is proportional to 
the number of active centres at any instant. Thus, 


' In n == A ^ + In r 

where c is an integration constant. Hence, 

n = Cr*' 


or using equation (3), 


B == Bq r** 


Thus A is the decay constant of a monomolecular process. 

In poly-molecular process 

A L 1 

A > 1 

where a and k are constants. Therefore, 

ri^-h = -^a {I — h) t + g (8) 

where g is integration constant related to initial value of «, and can be put 
in the form 

g ^ - a {I — h) d (9) 


so that 


[a{A-l)]l-' 




or using equation (9) 


1 1 
-*-J Lh-l 


{b + 0* 
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Thus with ^ _ 2 = and using equation (3) this can be put in the form of 

equation (2). Thus < is a constant related to the order of decay in a poly¬ 
molecular process and ^ is a constant related to the order of decay as well as to the 
integration constant g. The purpose served by the constant b in equation (2) is 
to avoid singularity at / = 0 and to restore the value of at i 0 to Bq. 

However, neither equation (1) nor equation (2) can give any decay curve 
over its entire range. 

2. Contrast limitations 

Let p (jBq) be the probability that at a particular point and at a particular 
time designated as t = 0, the luminance Bq appears. Then the actual lumi¬ 
nance at that point can be considered to be 


P (-^o) -^0 ^^0 




P i^o) dB, 


This will decay according to equation (1) or equation (2). The decay con¬ 
tinues for a time T after which another signal appears. T is then the frame 
period. At the end of time T the luminance would have decayed to a level Br- 

Another signal appearing at this moment would produce some effect only 
if its luminance level is greater than Bt, otherwise, it would not be reproduced 
and the effect would be as if the luminance level of the signal appearing is Br> 
Thus the phosphor decay allows the maximum-contrast range of 

r - -^^oniax. 


One minor effect of incomplete phosphor decay is neglected here. If a 
signal appears before the effect of previous signal is completely decayed, the lumi¬ 
nance reproduced is slightly more than what would be reproduced if the second 
signal appears after the effect of previous signal is completely decayed. But 
this difference can be treated as a small distortion term and neglected. 

Now the statistical area properties of a television scene are such that the 
first order luminance distributions tend to be uniform.^ E. R. Kretzmer’s find¬ 
ings* indicate that the amplitude probability distribution of a television signal! 
is nearly uniform. There is a tendency for black elements to predominate over 
white ones, but this trend is very slight. A, J. Seyler^ assumes that a measure¬ 
ment of a large number of typical television pictures would yield a uniform com¬ 
posite first order amplitude distribution. Therefore, we gel 

p = Constant (14J 
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Then, from equation (12) 

■^0 ” i (^0 max. "f* -^0 min.) 


(15) 


or 


B, 


0 max. 


2C^ 

Cl + 1 


( 16 ) 


where C„ is the natural contrast range not limited by the phosphor decay, and is 
given by 


C 


Bfi niax . 
Bq min. 


(17) 


Using equations (13) and (16), we get 

_ 2C„ B„ 
" C + 1 ■ -Sr 


(18) 


The phosphor would not limit the contrast range if 


C > C 

C + 1 
2 “ 


(>9) 

( 20 ) 


The above discussion i.s expressed graphically in Fig. 1. 



Flg.l 


Gmplilcal explaamtiaii of contrast limitationB due to phosplior decay. The thick 
line Indicatea the idioaphor decay curve, dbe decay starting with 5o the average initial 
scene Isunlnaace, and defstying ii|ito luminance level 'Sx in frame period T*. Bq max, and 
min ore the wmA minimum initial lu m i n a n ce levels in a scene. If iSr > 

mb phosphor decay limits the contrast range, otherwise it does not. 
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It can be easily seen that equation (20) does not depend on the form of decay, 
i.e,, is valid for all forms of phosphor decay. This equation brings out clearly the 
fact that the higher the contrast range C that the kinescope should occupy, the 
more complete should be the phosphor decay in the frame period. Incidentally, 
the faithful reproduction on the receiver screen of fast moving images also de¬ 
mands the same thing. 


3« Differential flicker considerations 


There is yet another aspect of phosphor decay that is to be considered. Con¬ 
sider two luminance levels and in vicinity of each other that decay accor¬ 
ding to equation (1) or equation (2). Their difference will also decay simi¬ 
larly. Now defining'^ the differential flicker as the ratio of the r.m.s. value of 
the A.G, component of aB to its average value, both the average and r.m.s. 
values being computed over the frame period T, it can be shown that the differ¬ 
ential flickeer is given for the exponential decay as*^ 

coth - l]^ (21) 


and for the hyperbolic decay as 


Jdh -- 


{\-<Y 


(■ - 1 ) '■ 


2 < 


- 1 




( 22 ) 


The differential flickeris quite a complex function of two parameters < 
T 

and —, It can be easily anticipated that as the differential flicker increases the 

needed differential luminance threshold for sure luminance discrimination also 
increases. 


As the differential luminance threshold is a monotonously increasing func¬ 
tion of differential flicker, it is legitimate to assume that the number of grey shades 
that can be discerned in a given contrast range would be a monotonously decre¬ 
asing function of differential flicker. Therefore it ca be written that 

difd) 

where JY is the number of grey shades that can be discerned in a given contrast 
range when differentia flicker and other factors are taken into account, is the 
number of grey shades that can be discerned in a given contrastrange in at 
flicker-free situation and Q, is a monotonously decreasing function of its argumen 
More about JVJj would be said soon. 

4. Partial optimizatioii of decay characteristics 

The decay characteristics would be called optimum when the largest 
number of gray shades can be depicted. To derive the optimum conditions the 
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combined effect of contrast limitations and differential flicker is to be taken into 
account. It is shown in the Appendix that 

6 

a; ==4;37-^-j^5[(5 + fio) + 22.25 (fi* + Bo*) 

BjC 

+ 2.88 X 10-* {B* + B„*) ]-i dB (24) 

where is the maximum number of gray shades that can be discerned by the 
light-adapted human eye with the adaptation level Bq in a scene with limited 
contrast C and maximum luminance B Thus it is seen that as the limited con¬ 
trast range increases the number of gray shades that can be discerned also in¬ 
creases. 

This equation can now be used to get the optimum conditions. 

Equation (18) can be written as 


_ n . Jr ?L 

K.^P - \jp ftiSiX. « ^ j 1 

(25) 

where 

% 

r 

max. — 

(26) 

Therefore, for exponential decay 


(7. = 2 

max. ^ ^ 

(27) 

and, for hyperbolic decay 


=2 (l 

(28) 


Using equations (27) and (21), Cp „,ax. and fd can be calculated as functions 
of A:!", Using equations (28) and (22) Cp ^ax and fd can be calculated as fun- 
T 

ctions of ^ with < as a parameter. A value < 2 is used for calculations, 

because usually 

0.8 < < < 3 (29) 

and, hence < 2 forms a middle value. Results of calculations are shown in 

Fig. 2. 

r. 

From Fig. 2 it is seen that as AT and ^ increase, Cp and fd also increase. The 

effect of increase in Cp is, naturally, to allow the larger number of gray shades on 
the kinescope screen, but simultaneously the effect of increasing differential flicker 
is to increase the needed differential luminance threshold for sure luminance dis- 

T 

crimination. These two effects of increase in AT and ^ thus go counter to each 
other as far as the maximum number of allowed gray shades is of concern. 
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kT or 

Fig. 2 

1 « Cpn»x. «• « fiwctloii of ^ for hyperbolic phosidior with < = 2, where Cp 
is pi»wph«rr contrast, T Is the frame period and °l, » are constants In the decay 

equation of a h y per b olic j^msphor. 

n » Differential fllcher fd as a function of ^ for hyperboUc phosphor wldi < = 2. 
in : DUTereathd Bi^dketfd •• « ftmctlon of kT for ei^onentlal phosphor where 
A Is a decay omistaat of ei^oneatlal phosphor. 

IVi on*, as a inaction ttf*rfi»re:i^onentlalphos|dior. 
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For Cp < C„y using equation (23), we get 

N {B, B„, Cn and AT or ^ and < ) - JV„ {B, Cp)(l(f,) (30) 

Using equation (30), some sample calculations were done to calculate as 

T 

a function of A: Tor «c and ^ . The form of Q, (/^ ) assumed was 

a(/«)=r+4^ (31) 

and some reasonable values of q were assumed. It was found that N gots through 

T T 

a maximum for very high values of A: Tor ^. These values of A; Tor ^ for which 

N is maximum are such that Cp 1000. But in actual natural scenes, eye 
makes use of the contrasts of the order of Ci — 100—200 only.® Thus, it may be 
said that for Cp < Ci, jV* continuously increases. 

For Cn < Cp^ equation (23) can be written as 

JV (B, B^, Cn andATor ~ and <) - jV, (B, B^, Cn) Q,{fi) (32) 

It is immediately obvious that as the term Nq is constant, whereas the ^term 
T. 

Q^ifd) decreases as KT and ^increase, jV*continuously decreases for Cp > C„. 

• Thus, it is seen that jV* goes through a maximum for 

Cp = Cn (33) 

Thus, equation (33) gives an optimum phosphor decay condition. 

For exponential phosphor, it becomes 

Cn + 1 

2 (34) 

and for hyperbolic phosphor it becomes 

+ 1 

‘ 2 ~ (35) 




■ - ?r 


From equation (23) it can be seen that the phosphor decay reduces the gray 
scale capacity of an eye by a factor of Q, (/rf). For Cn ^ 200, this reduction factor 

under optimum conditions is g) exponential phosphor and 

(1 + 1 642 q) hyperbolic phosphor with < = 2, if Q, is assumed to be of the 

form given by equation (31). Thus even under optimum conditions phosphor 
decay does not allow full use of the gray scale capacity of human eye. Usually 
the optimum conditions would not be satisfied and this deviation from optimum 
conditions further limits the gray scale capacity of a television system. 

5. Complete optimimtsoii of decay charactesistica 

The optimum condition given by equation (34) specifies optimum exponen¬ 
tial decay uniquely. But the optimum condition given by equation (35) simply 
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specifies a relationship between < and ^-for the hyperbolic decay. This relation¬ 
ship has been plotted in Fig. 3 for = 199 and = 19. To complete optimiza- 

T 

tion, flicker should be calculated for everyc ombination of < and ^ given by 

equation (35). 'Then that combination for which flicker is least can be taken to 
identify optimum hyperbolic decay uniquely. The calculations were done for 
C„ = 199. The result is indicated in Fig. 4. The nature of this curve does not 
depend on C„ although the absolute values of flicker do. Optimum hyperbolic 
decay is at once obvious from Fig. 4. 



Differential flicker fd for hyperbolic pboapbor mm a function of < asauming that 


partial optimization relationsli^kia aatiafied for natural flicker-free umtrmmtfCn » 199* 
Here < and b are conetante in the decay equation for hyperbolic |dioe|dior and T Is a 
frame period. 

It can further be seen that flicker given by optimum exponential decay is 
always less than that given by hyperbolic decay. Thus exponential decay is 
superior to hyperbolic one as far as optimization of gray scale capacity of a tele* 
vision system is concerned. 
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6. Conclusion 


It can be seen that exact form of function (I in equation (2!3) need not be 
known. Only thing that is necessary for the validity of the agrument is that 
number of discernible gray shades decreases as the differential flicker increases 
and that decrease in number of discernible gray shades due to increase in differen¬ 
tial flicker is more than outbalanced by the increase in number of discernible gray 
shades due to increase in Cp for Cp < (/„. Also, it can be seen that contrast and 
differential flicker considerations can always lead to complete optimization. It 
is also seen that optimum exponential decay allows the maximum gray scales capa¬ 
city. This means that silicates and tungstates would be better for television use 
compared to sulphides. For those types of phosphor decay which cannot be re¬ 
presented either by equation fl ) or by equation (2), it easily follows that attempt 
should first be made to satisfy condition (33;, Lr., to have 


4 <^4, I 

/ij 2 


(36) 


and then out of the phosphors that satisf> this condition a j>articular one which 
yields minimum differential flicker should be chosen. 
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Appendix 

If the two areas are simultaneously viewed by the eye, one with luminance 
B and the other with luminance B + hB, there exists a minimum value of A5, 
necessary for the eye to be able to recognize the two luminances as distinct ones. 
Rather than studying A5 as a function of luminance 5, the fraction (aB) is 
generally studied. This fraction depends on number of factors such as the lu¬ 
minance J9, the adaptation luminance level, Bq, of the eye, the area, A, under 
view, the time, T, for which the scene is viewed. It has been shown that’ 


(^) “Jf +f)+/<.(i +f!)+ +&')]* 


(37) 

where K is constant in the range 3-5, / is the number of photons that enter the 
eye per unit area per unit time per unit luminance, is the refractory period of 
the nervous transmission channels, and A (q is the random fluctuation in and 
subscript L is used to denote light adaptation. 


If is equated to zero in equation (37),the fraction^^^^^for dark-adapted 

/Afi\ 

eye results, subscript d denoting dark-adaptation. {, has been studied experi- 

mentally by S. Hecht.® It has also been shown that’ using only the data for dark- 
adapted eye it is possible to evaluate K (/^7')i/<j and (A <o)* kP- 

Using S. Hecht’s data following values were obtained.’ 

K{fAT)-\ = 4.37 X 10-® 

fto = 22.25 millilamberts"’ 

( <o/* = 2.88 X 10'® millilamberts'® 

Substituting these values in equation (37) 

(A B)i = 4.37 X 10-® [{B +Bo) 22.25 (B* -f- B„*) 

-f- 2.88 X 10-® {B* + ^0*) ]i 

Now the number of gray shades JV„ that can be discerned by the light adap¬ 
ted human eye with the adaptation level and restricted to luminance levels in 
the range B^ — B^ is 

M, = S (42) 

B^ 

If B is the maximum scene luminance and C is the contrast accommodated, 

A 

Bo = 6 and B^ — 

Combining equations (41) and (42) we get equation (24). 


(38) 

(39) 

(40) 


(41) 
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ON NONEQUI-RIPPLE APPROXIMATION* 

S. N. Rao 

Non-member 
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Summary 

Equal-ripple or Chehyshev approximation for the ideal low-pass filter 
characteristic is well known. This paper suggests a magnitude function 
which gives a nonequi-ripple approximation and considerably reduces the 
ripple in the passband with only a slight increase in the 3-db bandwidth. 
The proposed magnitude responses are drawn for the third, fourth and 
fifth order approximations and compared zvith the respective Chebyshev 
approximations. 


The magnitude of a function which approximates the ideal low-pass filter 
characteristic is given^ by 


Cfn {jw) 


__ 1 __ 

^ l"‘+ €^Cr?(w) 


( 1 ) 


where c is a small real number, w is the normalised frequency and C„ {w) is the 
Chebyshev polynomial of order n. The value of c is determined from the toler¬ 
able ripple in the passband and the value of n is determined from the rate of cut-off 
{i.e., the slope of the function at high frequencies) required in the stopband. 


Consider the magnitude function defined by 


Pnk (jw) 


1 _ 


( 2 ) 


where k = 1,2,3,. (^'2), as an approximating function for the low-pass filter 

characteristic. Comparing the magnitude function given in equation (1) with 
that given in equation (2), it can be seen that the approximation obtained by 
using equation (2) has considerably reduced ripple inside the passband since 

I zv’^ C„.k (m^) I < 1 for I I <1 

whereas I C„ | < 1 for ] a; | <1. 

Note that the slope of the magnitude function given in equation (2) at high 
frequencies in the stopband is same as that of equation (1). While the maximum 
deviation from the ideal characteristic occurs at a number of frequencies (depen¬ 
ding on the value of n) inside the passband by using equation (1), it occurs only 
at w = 1 by using equation (2). The magnitude of the function given in equation 
(2) at = 0 is unity for all orders whereas that of the function given in equation 
(1) is unity only for odd orders. 

^Written diaenssion on tliis imper will be received until September 30» 1967. 

This peper vm received August 26,1966. 
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FI*. 1 

Plots of w Cj (w), C, (w), w C, (w), C4 (a;), w C4 (w) and Q (iv) 

The following discus>‘:ion is confined to the case where ^ = 1. Since the 
case « = 2 is trivial in the sense that equation (2) reduces to equation (1), it is 
further assumed that n is greater than 2. 

The plots of w C^{w), C^{w)y w C^iw)^ tv C\(w) and C^{w) against 

the frequency w are shown in Fig. 1. Comparing the plots of w C 2 (j^), w C^{w) 
and w C^{w) with those of C^{w)t Ci{w) and C^{w) respectively, it is obvious 
that the ripple can be reduced inside the passband by replacing C^{w) by w C2{w)y 
C^(w) by w C^iw) and Cq{w) hy.w C^{w) in equation (1), The fesult of this 
replacement id jifs general form gives cqu^tiqn (2). 
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Table 1 


w 

c. O) 

O) 

^4 (j») 


CjO) 

Ph {j>«) 

0.000 

l.OOO 

1.000 

0.895 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

0.212 



i 

i 

1 


0.917 

0.998 

(local min.) 

0.ii^)0 

0.946 

0.995 

1 0.9665 

0.990 

0.910 

0.9985 

0.308 


i 



0.895 

(local min.) 

0.999 

0.3828 



1.000 

0.9848 

0.916 

1.000 

0.408 

0.9025 

0.991 

(local min.) 





O.^CK) 

().'‘)88 

0.895 

(local min.) 

0.992 

0.970 

0.970 

0.970 

0.9925 

1 

0.9161 

0.9f>25 
(1(»( al min.) 

1.000 1 

1 

0.965 

1 

0.6124 


0.7071 

0.9425 

1.000 

0.895 1 

(local min.) 

0.970 



0.745 





0.914 

0.94 

(local min.) 

0.810 


I 



0.895 

(local min.) 

0.955 

0.86G 

1.000 

0.978 

0.970 

1.000 



0.924 



1.000 

0.9818 

0.985 

1.000 

0.950 





1.000 

0.990 

1.000 

0.895 

0.895 

0,895 

0.895 

0.895 

0:895 

1.250 



0.2416 

0.3665 

0.124 

0.196 

1.500 

0.217 

0.356 

0.085 

0.1466 



2.000 

0.0767 

0,1415 

0.0206 

0.0386 

0.0055 

0.0103 


It can be easily seen that the polynomials w Cn^i{w) or in general Cn^k{w) 
do not exhibit equal-ripple behavior. A little thought comparing equations (1) 
and (2) will convince anyone of the fact that the ripple (distance from the maxi¬ 
mum of unity to adjacent minimum on the right) in the plot of equation (2) grows 
progressively (from cycle to cycle) as frequency approaches unity, but this ripple 
is always less than that given by equation (1). Thus the approximation obtained 
by using equation (2) is not equal-ripple. 

Table 1 compares the magnitude functions given in equations (1) and (2) 
fojC a = 3, 4 and 5, A; = 1 and c* = 0.25 (which approximately corresponds to 
one db ripple in the Chebyshev approximation). The amplitude responses given 
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Plots of equatioiis (1) and (2) forn == 3 and €* 0*25 


in equations (1) and (2) forn = 3, A — 1, e* = 0.25 are shown in Fig. 2 (plotted 
from Table 1) by curves A and B respectively and the corresponding responses 
for n = 4 and 5, A = 1, c® = 0.25 arc shown in Figs. 3 and 4. It can be seen from 
Fig. 2, 3 and 4 that the ripple inside the passband of the curve B is considerably 
less than that of the curve A and the 3-db bandwidths of the curves A and B differ 
very little. This reduction in ripple in the amplitude response shortens* the sett¬ 
ling time because the ripples in the amplitude response usually give rise to pro¬ 
longed ringing in the step response. 





Plot# of Equation# (1) and (2) for n ~_4 and e* »^0.25 


The slopes of the different approximating functions at a; = 1 are compared 
in Table 2. The table shows that the magnitude of the slope of the proposed 
approximating function at«:«; = 1 is larger than that of the Butterworth approxi¬ 
mation (except for third order case) and smaller than that of the Chebyshev 
approximation of the same order. It may be noted that the magnitude of the 
slope of the third order proposed approximating function at «; = 1 can be in¬ 
creased at the expense of a little more ripple in the passband by increasing the 
value of €% 
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Ql 0.2 03 04 05 07 1.0 2.0 


Frequency in radians per tec. 

Fig. 4 

Plots of equations (1) and (2) for n 5 and s=z 0.25 


TabJe 2 

Slope at It; = 1 of 

Butterworth 

approximation 

Chcbyshcv 

approximation, 

i Proposed 

approximation, = j 

- 1.06065 

- 1.4142 

- 1.611 
- 2.8625 

- 0.89444 

- 1.78888 

- 1.76775 

- 4.4722 

- 3.042 
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1B7 


Frequency in radians per sec. 



Fig. 5 

Phase responses of Butterworth, Chebyshev and proposed 
approximations of order three for — 0.25 


The system functions whose amplitude responses are given by curves A in 
Figs. 2, 3 and 4 are respectively: 

^ / \ _ 1 

^ ^ “ 2i7+'or5y "[iF+W5)^ 

G* (•*) = 3.58 [ (j + a 14076)^+ (09844)2 ] [“(j + 0.3398)2-f (0T4077^] 

^5 (J) = 8 (j + 0.293)[(;+ 0.0905)2+ (0.99lT*]y(7y^o:237)M^.^)^ 
and the system functions whose magnitude responses are given by curves B in 
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Fig. 2, 3 and 4 are respectively 

^81 (^) = ^qro]B35yi‘(^0.4175)2 + '(T:oi 2 ) 2 j ’ 

^41 W = +MlW5j2 + (0.99856)2^1^1^ 0.5825)2“+ (03741)2]’ 

"" 4(r +0.5249)L(x+0.13i25)H(0.^)l[(j+0.3^5)"2+^ 

By comparing the pole locations of F^i{s) and F^i{s) with those 

of C^{s), G 4 (j) and G^{s) respectively, it can be concluded^ that the phase res¬ 
ponses of the functions F^i{s), F^i(s) and F 5 i(j) will be more linear than those 
of functions G^{s)i G^{s) and G^(s) respectively. This fact is borne out in Fig. 5 
where the phase angle of F^i{s) is compared with those of third order Butter- 
worth and Chebyshev approximations. 

It is well known that the poles of the system function whose magnitude is 
given in equation (I) are all located on an ellipse in the ^-plane. No such simple 
closed geometric curve for the location of the poles of the system function whose 
magnitude is given in equation (2) could be obtained. 

Finally, it can be concluded that the magnitude function defined in equation 
(2), while having the same slope at high frequencies in the stopband, consider¬ 
ably reduces the ripple inside the passband compared with the usual equal-ripple 
approximation given in equation (1). It may be noted that a generalization of 
the problem obtained by replacing the weighting function iv^ in equation (2) by 
a general polynomial in ic; is worth investigating. 
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CORRIGENDA 


TO VOL. 47, No. 5, PT. ET 2, JANUARY 1967 

Page 66, line 22, instead of ‘results, a continuously recorded inflow discharge 
hydrograph was fed*, please read as ‘results, a continuously recorded inflow dis¬ 
charge hydrograph has to be fed*. 

Page 69, line 10, instead of ‘low current region, the current ?m. voltage curve 
of a selenium rectifier is a dropping*, please read as ‘low current region, the cur¬ 
rent vs, voltage curve of a selenium rectifier is a drooping*. 

Page 97, line 19, instead of‘Shri K.V. Rama Miirthy', please read as ‘Shri 
K.V. Ramana Murthy*. 

Page 97, line 22, instead of ‘lie then joined the Central Water and Pow(t 
Research Station, Poona, as a Reaearch Assistant and worked on Hydraulic 
Model experiments for over two years’, please read as ‘He then joined the Cen¬ 
tral Water and Power Reserch Station, Poona, as a Research Assistant and worked 
on the development of electronic instruments for hydraulic model experlcHients 
for over two years’. 



EDITOR’S NOTE 


Empliasisinti; that ihr right roh* of the Institiiiion of Enginrrrs {India i 
n’mains in ilir pronriolion of gr^nuine advancement of Engineering d'eclinology 
and Engineering Science, Majoi (General S.P. Vohia, the President of the 
Institution, stressed during the 448th Meeting of tlu* Clouncil held in Bombay 
on Eebruary 2(), 19()7, that, as a regular feature, at the time ol every quarterly 
(.'oimcil Meeting, one ol the Engineering Divisions should hold a ssmposium 
on a topic which would have special signiluance and importaiue (onsidering 
the engineering activities in and around the location ol the Meeting. 

.\c('ordingl\, a symposium on ‘Roads and National Highways’ was orga¬ 
nized during the 449ili Meeting of the (iouncii held in Srinagar on May 26-28, 
19()7. It hardh needs errrphasis that the road constiuction and maintenance 
at'tivitiis launched in the Jammu and Kashmir State has been accorded su- 
[rrerne importanci- m tlu‘pr<‘sent-da\ cfToris ol the Nation i h<* proceedings 
ol the S\mposiurn has been publish(‘d in Journal, vol. 48, no. 1, pt. Cd I, 
September 1%7. 

I he n<\\t one in the seiies the Ssinposium on ‘Modenr Electronic (ioin- 
rnunication 1 (‘chniques’, as decided by the Andlna Pradc'^h (ientre (‘f the 
lnstituti(»n reccMcls n<u onl\ India’s piogrc’ss in a riualeiu world, but also 
brings into limelight tin* unique role ol the (ills of Hyderabad as the epi-ci‘ntre 
of elec ironic actisilies ol the Nation. 

4’he Symposium, held on .\ugust 26, 1967, concurientiy with the daOth 
Meeting of the Council in Hsderabad .\ugust 26-28, 1967; was w<‘ll attended 
by electronic engineers. Lively discussions followed the pic-sentation of papers 
by engineer-authors, who came as represenuitive*' of the various organizations 
engaged in modern eletronic communication tec hniques. 

'Ellis special issue of the Electronics and 4 elec-ornmunication Engineering 
Division part of the Journal, containing the speechc‘s, papers and discussions 
by eminent engineers and research workers of the country is, therefore, ex¬ 
pected to serve as a launching base for further mcjves in ‘Modern Electronic 
Communication 4'echniques\ 





ISrig. O. L, Sesiia<.iri ( Af.j ( <ii unuan. 
SMiiposiuin <>ii ‘Moarrn r>l«(tr(»nic 
Ci'jiniiiur.if juon 1 1 ( iiiiKj»K s” 



X. Si’iniA Rao fM.) Member, Syinpos.!- 
vim on ‘Mtidern EicnroTiu' (jimmuni- 
tiUion Techniques' and llonoiaiy 
Scu’ciary, Andhra Pradesh 
Clentie 


SEMINAR ON ‘MODERN ELECTRONIC COMMUNICATION 
TECHNIQJUES’, HYDERABAD, AUGUST 26, 1967 


'I'hc day-lonp^ session of the army and civilian engineei N over the elclronic 
communication technique') is regarded by many eminent engincer-inemhers as 
a unique occasion and is sure to pave the way for many more o<' such 
symposia to enliven the quarterly Council Meetings. 

Herein below arc given a few photogiaphs taken on the da) of* the SyrnjK)- 
sium at the Andhra Pradesh Centre of the Institution to provide a visual 
depiction of the Prt>reedings. 


ORGANIZING COMMITTEE OF THE SYMPOSIUM 



L.R, I. Shri N. Subba Rao, Honorarv Secretary, Andhra Pradesh Ontrk 2. Shri O, 
Thimmaiah, CUiairman, Andhra Pradesh C^entre 3. Major General S.P. Voiira, Presideni 
of the Institution 4. Prof. S.P. Chakravarti, (Uiauman of the Elo< ironies and Telecommu¬ 
nication Engineering Division of the Institution 5. Brig. C.L, Seshaoiri, Chairman, 
Organi/ang Committee 6. Lr.-Coi.. S.B. Lal, Member, Organising Committee 7, Lt.- 
CoL, B. Bhasin, Member, Organizing Committee 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE SYMPOSIUM 



Shri C). Tiiimmaiah (Standing), Chairman, ANnHR\ Pradlsh Cfnire, wcl<'oniing the 
audience and Prrsiden* to inaiiguralc the Symposium, (Sittii^g) L.R. Major Cir.NhRAL S.P, 
V’^OHRA, President of the Institution and Prof. S.P. Chakras \R'ii, Chairman of t}ie 
Electronics and Tcleconiiriunicaiion Engineering Division of the Institution and Chairinit^ 
for the morning session 




INAUGURATION OF THE SYMPOSIUM 





i\lA|OK Cil MK\I S P, XOllKS Pkl >-11)1 V I !■ 

Cl.a.„.u„ KIe,Uon,.s„nd IVl..,. .. C!,,!, 

AUDIENCE AT THE SYMPOSIUM IN THE HALL OF 
ANDHRA PRADESH CENTRE 



in the Jrmit row 




INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

BY 

MAJOR GENERAL S. P. VOHRA (M.), PRESIDENT 

‘Shri Thimmaiah, Prof. Chakravarti and Brother Engineers, 

The primary aim of the Institution of Engineers (India) is to promote the 
genuine advancement of Engineering Technology and Engineering Science 
and their application. 

I feel that one of the ways by which this can be increased is to create the 
right atmosphere at different Centres to hold technical seminars and symposia 
at the time when the Council Meetings take place. It was with this object, we 
decided that in addition to the normal activities of the Council at the time of 
the Council Meeting, we should have these technical seminars or symposia. 

It was the object of this meeting that the engineers and educationists 
should also participate in such symposia and contribute papers and ideas when¬ 
ever discussions take place. 

The first Council Meeting, after I took over as the President of the Insti¬ 
tution, was held at Srinagar. At the time of Srinagar Session, we held a 
Technical Symposium on ‘Roads and National Highways’. I must say that 
it went off very well. 

While selecting the subject for the symposium here, on electronics, one 
felt that it is one of the important fields in which considerable development has 
to take place, if I may say so, in the next decade or so. Secondly, we have 
the Defence Electronics Research Laboratory, EME School, College of 
Engineering (Osmania University), Electronic Corporation of India, Bharat 
Heavy Electricals and similar electronic establishments located around Hyder¬ 
abad. 

I must congratulate the Organizing Committee that within a short time 
they have printed a very good booklet giving important subjects selected by 
them* I do not, myself, belong to Electronic Wing, but there appears to be 
considerable original work and the papers are of very high standard. 

Similarly, steps have already been taken to hold a Seminar duringthe next 
Council Meeting, which will be held sometime in November this year and the 
venue will most probably be Poona. In this connection, I have already written 
to the Chairman of Poona Centre to hold a technical symposium depending 
on the activities of that area. 

Gentlemen, you would agree with me, that only by having these discus¬ 
sions, wc would be able to fulfil the primary role of the Institution and will 
henceforth enhance the prestige and understanding of the Institution. 

The symposium, as you all know, is being held in two Sessions. I am 
afraid^ we have to curtail the second-half of the Session. But that does not 
mean that wc should curtail the discussions on papers. However, it will 
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be left to the Chairman of the Session. The first Session will be presided over 
by Prof. S. P. Chakravarti and the second Session by Brig. M.K. Rao. 

Prof. Chakravarti is the Chairman of the Electronics and Telecommunica* 
tion Engineering Division of the Institution. I very much liked to have his 
assistance in organizing the technical symposium here. I thank him on behalf 
of the Institution and my personal capacity that though the time was limited, 
the Chairman was able to come here and preside over the session. 

Prof. Chakravarti is well-known in the field of electronics and is associa¬ 
ted with different divisions. He has also assisted actively in furthering the 
activities of the Committee. 

I am sure, the participants will show keen interest in making this technical 
Symposium a success.’ 



WELCOME ADDRESS 

BY 

SHRI O. THIMMAIAH (M.) CHAIRMAN, 

ANDHRA PRADESH CENTRE 

‘General Vohra, Brother Engineers, Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

On behalf of the Institution of Engineers, I have great pleasure in extending 
a hearty welcome to brother engineers, participants of the symposium and other 
Senior Members to this great City of Hyderabad. The Institution has en¬ 
deavoured best to make your stay in the City of Hyderabad as comfortable as 
possible, and if any inconvenience has been caused, we request to be pardoned. 

Hyderabad, as ex-Capital of Nizam’s Dominion, is noted for its hospitality. 
However, if the level of hospitality has not been maintained, it is partly due to 
the present trying circumstances. 

During the 449th Council Meeting held at Srinagar, the President along 
with Council Members had decided that a symposium should be held at the 
next Council Meeting, that is the present one, and the subject should be appro¬ 
priate to the development taking place in and around the region where it is 
to be held. We have in Hyderabad the following institutions engaged in 
electronic field: (i) the Defence Electronics Research Laboratory, (ii) A.E.C’s 
Electronic units (iii) E.M.E. Shool (South), (iv) Hindusthan Aeronautics, Ltd. 
Besides these, there are several private entrepreneurs devoting considerably 
on the subject. The local committee of the Andhra Pradesh Centre discussed 
the subject and finally selected the topic ‘Modern Electronic Communication 
Techniques’ as the most appropriate subject to cover the developments taking 
place in and around the city of Hyderabad. A Sub-Committee consisting of 
Brig. Seshagiri and Lt. Col. B. Bhasin was formed for organization, selection 
of papers, etc. Invitations were sent to various institutions for contribution 
of papers and participation in this symposium. We are happy to announce 
that a great interest was shown by the various institutions to participate in the 
Symposium. Sixteen papers have been received. Nine papers have been 
printed complete in the form of a booklet along with the abstracts of other 
papers. Three papers were received late and arrangements are being made 
to print them also. 

The Institution congratulates the Sub-Committee for the good work done 
by them in a very short period under the supervision of Brig. C.L. Seshagiri, 
Commandant, EME School, especially in organization, selection of papers, 
printing, etc. The Institution extends its special thanks to Lt. Col. S.B. Lai 
for the excellent work done in getting the papers vetted and printed in record 
time. Our thanks are also due to the Deccan Press for their cooperation. 

The Institution also congratulates all those who have CQqtributecl the 
papers at short notice^ 
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The Institution congratulates the Honorary Secretary, Joint Honorary 
Secretary and the sub-committees and members of the Local Committee for 
their help and coop^tion in making the symposium and Council Meeting 
a success. 

Gendemen, you are aware that the Electronics Science is a ‘must’ both 
during the war time and peace time. Electronics has its wide applications 
in: (i) radar; (ii) modem transmission system with high frequency; (iii) data 
processing, solving complicated equations by digital and analogue computers 
and measurement of distances and in spacecraft. The Andhra Pradesh Centre 
of die Insdtudon of Engineers (India) is proud that the Engineers, both Civil 
and Army, are meeting on a common platform to discuss the utilities of the 
electronics and electronic equipment, both for peace time and war time. 

We are happy to note that mo^t of the equipment required in the 
electronic held arc now being manufactured in India in a short period and the 
discussions will go a long way in the development of the electronic technology 
and the speedy manufacture of electronic equipment required to enable India 
to be self-suflScient. 

The Institution of Engineers (India), Andhra Pradesh Centre, and the 
participants are proud that Major General S.P. Vohra, President, who Ihiim- 
self is the Director of Corps of Electrical and Mechanical Engineers in the Army, 
has been responsible for the maintenance of the electronic equipment in the 
Army and has conaented to inaugurate the symposium. I welcome you all to 
participate in the symposium and make the function a grand success.’ 



OPENING ADDRESS OF PROF. S. P. GHAKRAVARTI (M), 
CHAIRMAN, ELECTRONICS fc TELECOMMUNICATION 
ENGINEERING IHVISION 

ON 

MODERN ELECTRONIC COMMUNICATION TECHNIQUES 

1. Introduction 

Although the Electronic Age has dawned with the opening of the present 
century, the era of ‘Modern Electronics* may be said to have commenced from 
1945 with the cessation of the Second World War. 

Considerable developments in electronics made during the war period, 
which had remained secret at that time, were released for use during the post¬ 
war period, and further new inventions and outstanding contributions in elec¬ 
tronics have also been made since 1945. 

The development of modern ‘Electronic Communication Techniques’ has 
therefore been the outcome of all these available contributions during the 
war period as well as post-war period. 

The developments have been mostly in V.H.F., microwave and still higher 
frequency (I.R. and Optical) ranges. The application of new techniques has 
generally produced equipment having wide-band characteristics, low noise, 
very high stability (a few parts in 10^^), low energy consumption, small size 
and considerable robustness. 

The principal contributions which influenced the development of modern 
techniques since 1945 as well as the specific systems in which they have been 
applied are presented in brief in the Sections given below. 

2. IHgli frequency electron tubes on entirely new princii^es 

As the tubes developed prior to 1940 were unsuitable for use at decimetric, 
centimetric and millimetric wavelengths, high frequency electron tubes based 
on entiiely new^ principles have been evolved/improved for use at frequen¬ 
cies 1,000 megacycles per sec. to 300 kilomegacycles per sec. (30 cm. to 1 
mm.). 

Broadly they have been of three typea as given below. 

(a) Tubes based on interaction of beam and cavity 

Klystron is the most important tube of this class, developed during 1937- 
39. A two-cavity Klystron operates as amplifier, frequency multiplier and 
also as seBF-excited oscillator (with a fisedback loop) in the dccimctric aind 
centimetric ranges. Three^ and multiple-cavity Klystrons operate as high 
power pulsed oscillators in microwave range. 

Reflex Klystron was devdoped about 1940, used for generating low power 
oscStatiom in the centimetre range. 
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Due to simplicity and reliability of electron tuning, wide applications of 
reflex Klystrons in various circuits of centimetre range equipment {e.g,, local 
oscillator in radar receivers) have been made. A reflex Klystron can also be 
used for multiplying and dividing the frequency of oscillation. About 3 years 
ago, power reflex Klystron tubes suitable for large scale systems use covering 
the band, 18 to 100 kilomegacycles per sec., have been developed by Standard 
Telecommunication Laboratories, Ltd. At 35 kilomegacycles per sec. (3.5 
mm.) an output of 2.5 watts was obtained corresponding to an efficiency higher 
than 3%. 

Superiority of Klystrons over Magnetrons 

In recent years, the Klystron has begun to dLplace the Magnetron. 
Modern radar systems obtain considerable information from the phase charac* 
teristics of the returning echo but require accurate phase control of the out¬ 
going pulse. The Magnetron, which is only an oscillator and cannot amplify, 
is unable to satisfy this criterion. 

Klystron, which can amplify, has no such limitation. Modern high 
power Klystron amplifiers even approach the Magnetron in efficiency, achiev¬ 
ing 40 to 45 %. 

The Klystron amplifier of Stanford University designed for ballistic 
‘ missile early warning radar is perhaps the world’s largest electron tube and can 
deliver a peak output power of 1J million watts or a continuous power output 
of 100 kW. 

(6) Tube based on interaction of beam and circuit {slow wave structure) 

Travelling-wave tube is the most important tube of this class. 

In these tubes, the electrons interact with travelling electromagnetic waves, 
but unlike the Magnetron the wave,does not travel in a circle but length-wise 
through the tube. The wave gathers the electrons into bimches. The elec¬ 
trons bunched by the wave excite electromagnetic oscillations in the output 
compartment of the tube. For the interaction of the electrons with the wave 
to be sufficiently efficient, it is necessary for the velocity of electrons to be near 
to that of the electromagnetic wave. Therefore deceleration of electromag¬ 
netic wave has been achieved by sending it along a wire spiral. To pass the 
narrow spiral, the whole tube is placed inside the coil of an electromagnet. 
The electromagnet consumes a high power and weighs hundreds of times more 
than the tube itself. 

Spiratron 

In the U.S.S.R., a new version of TWT which does not require a magnetic 
focusing c<ril has been developed. Inside the decelerating spiral and along 
its axis, the tube uses a thin taut wire which is kej^ at a potential somewhat 
higher than that of the spiral. 

TWT has been mcatly employed as amplifiers of low and medium level 
signals and ako as high power pulse generator in ccntimetric wave range. 
They have proved very suitable as ampMers on ’communication satelKtcs*. 
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{c) Tubes based on interaction in crossed fields 

Magnetron is the most important tube of this class. 

A typical high power pulsed magnetron gives a power output of more than 
1,000 kW at 10 cm. wavelength when supplied with pulses of 100 amp. at 40 
kV and aligned in a uniform magnetic field of approximately 1,500 Gauss. 

The essential features of such a Magnetron are given below. 

An indirectly heated oxide cathode is supported from a glass insulator by 
tungsten rods along which enter the input pulses and heater supply. The 
anode with 13 segments which is resonant circuit with a like number of poles 
is fashioned from a copper block with water jacket on the outside. Loops are 
provided for accepting R.F. power from the resonant circuit and leading it 
through co-axial lines, a loop aerial and a vacuum tight window to the output 
wave-guide feeder. 

The conversion of energy from steady current input to R.F. output occurs 
in the ‘interaction space’ in which circulate the electrons that form the connec¬ 
ting links in the process. 

Magnetrons are used to produce high power pulsed oscillations in the 
microwave range in communication and rader equipment. 

3. Low noise amplifiers at microwave frequencies—^Masers and 

^Parametric amplifiers’ 

Very low noise figures obtained in amplifiers (receivers) of these types make 
them suitable for use : 

(i) In receiver portion of radar sets, employing low peak powers or with 

given peak power for longer range service; 

(ii) In tropospheric scatter communication system; 

(iii) In microwave relay links employing non-optical ranges, where the 

signal intensity is low; 

(iv) In the repeater (amplifier) located on the active satellite, in satel¬ 

lite communication system; and 

(v) In accurate measurement of ‘cosmic noise’ in microwave range. 

The types of ‘low noise amplifier’ developed since 1955-56 are : 

(i) Gas maser (molecular amplifier); 

(ii) Solid state maser (paramagnetic amplifier of transmission cavity 

and travelling wave types); and 

(iii) Parametric amplifier. 

Paramagnetic amplifiers operate at the temperature of liquid Helium 
(<4.2®K.). One of the amplifiers can operate at 1.25‘’K, That is why 
amplifiers built on this principle possess much less internal noise. 

The typical noise figures for the above are given in Table 1. 
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Tabic 1 

Typical noise figures 


Amplifier 

Noise figure in dB 

Gas maser 

0.16 

Solid state maser 

0.10 

Parametric amplifier 

0.80 to 9.4 

(depending upon variable 
reactance element used) 



Pulse modulation systems—^P«P.M. and P.C.M. 

lu pulse modulation system, information is conveyed by modulating some 
parameter [either amplitude, or duration (width) or position in time] of the 
transmitted pulse. 

Of these, ‘pulse position modulation’ (P.P.M.) or, ‘pulse time modula¬ 
tion’is of particular interest. Compared with P.D.M, P.P.M. conserves pq;^er. 

The P.P.M. is most suitable for ‘time division multiplex communication 
systems’ on wire and radio channels. 

P.C,M, (pulse code modulation) system 

In P.C.M, the signal is sampled, and the magnitude of each sample is 
rounded off to the neares* one of finite set of permitted values {i,e,, the samples 
are quantized). 

Further, the quantized samples are translated into ‘codes’ as in telegraph 
systems. At receiving end, original wave is obtained. 

The P.C.M. is suitable for time division multiplex and also for secret com¬ 
munication system. A very high grade secrecy device can be obtained by use 
of P.C.M. technique. 

5. Digital communication systems 

Considerable advancement has been made in digital techniques and their 
application during last 10 years. 

Digital modulation provides the following advantages : 

(i) Good relaying capability: Can be relayed many times without 

deterioration of signal /noise ratio ; 

(ii) Reliable quality output can be achieved; 

(Hi) Gives security in communication (suitable for defence); 

(iv) Has anti-jamming characteristics; 

(v) Suppressidn df interference; 

(vi) Adaptable in integrated circuits; 

(vii) Reduction in transmission errors; and 
(viii) Rpovides speetnun ocnaaervation* 
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6* Api^ieatioM to V«1LF. and microwave commiuiicalion 

(i) MuUi-^channel V»H,F, broadcasting 

For details of this system, a reference may be made to the paper entitled 
‘Multiplex Broadcasting’ by Greig, published in the Proceedings of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, January 1946. 

The P.P.M. was employed to obtain the combined pulse series from 10 
staaons. I'he band-width for 10 channels is about 2.5 megacycles per sec. which 
modulates a V.H.F. carrier by amplitude modulation for radiation. 

(ii) Multi-channel V,H,F, telephone and telegraph system 

After the Second World War, multi-channel, frequency modulated V.H.F. 
systems have been developed for simultaneous transmission of a number of 
telephone and telegraph channels. 

The equipment (as manufactured in Great Britain) are of two types : 

[a) A six-channel system handles six 4 kilocycles per sec. wide bands in 
each direction. 

(i) Twelve/twenty-four channel system handles a band either of 60-108 
kilocycles per »ec., or, 12-108 kilocycles per sec. in each direction. 

The composite bands frequency modulate V.H.F. transmitter of 100 watts 
at frequency within the band 70-88 megacycles per sec. This band is free 
from noise, both natural and man-made and slightly greater distances than 
the line-of-sight distance can be used. 

Since 1948, a multi-channel frequency modulated V.H.F. link has been 
developed in Switzerland for 6 channels. Transmission is effected with a fre¬ 
quency modulated V.H.F. carrier in the range 150-200 megacycles per sec. 

(iii) Multi-channel microwave systems—microwave relay systems 
(A) For communication over optical range 

{a) After the close of the Second World War, basic experiments were 
carried by I.T.T. Corporation to develop a multi-channel micro- 
wave link, employing P.P.M. A composite band, 2.8 megacycles 
per sec. arioes out of 23 channels. Microwave frequency range 
of 1,000-3,000 megacycles per sec. has been considered most suitable. 
Repeaters of un-attended type have been placed at intervals of 20 
to 30 miles. 

(i) Around 1948, I.T.T. Corporation developed their FTL lOB system 
which provides a maximum of 23 V.F. channels and operates in 
1,825-2,100 band. The modulating band arising out of 23 channels 
by P.P.M. is 2.8 megacycles per sec. and transmitted frequency 
band is 5.6 megacycles per sec. in width. The overall signal-noise 
ratio 18 bet^ than 50 dB* 
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To produce microwave frequencies, a special Magnetron or Turbator 
has been used, and it gives extremely low noise figure, high stability 
and clear tunability. 

Later improvement includes use of low noise amplifiers (parametric 
amplifier)* in receivers at the repeaters. 

(B) For communication beyond optical range 

{a) Since 1941 and particularly since 1950 many experimental and theore¬ 
tical studies have been made regarding microwave tropospheric 
propagation beyond the optical range. 

A 900 megacycles per sec. P.P.M. system for beyond-the-horizon mul¬ 
ti-channel link for 91 miles path was successfully installed. Parabo¬ 
lic reflectors, 28 ft. across, and a diplexing illuminating horn have 
been installed at each terminal. Vertical polarization is used for 
transmission and horizontal for reception. 

The 23-channel P.P.M. equipment have been used with bandwidth 
restricted to 1 megacycles per sec. 

{b) Canadian Westinghouse Co. has developed a new system of long*^dis- 
tance multi-channel microwave communication, known as ‘Tro¬ 
pospheric Scatter System* which can provide reliable communi¬ 
cation across 100 to 200 miles without a repeater. 

(C) 6,000 megacycles per sec. radio system 

This multi-channel system has been developed in the U.S.A. to 
handle industrial bands. 

New components as described below, have been devised that make micro¬ 
wave communication above 2,000 megacycles per sec. practical and economical. 

(a) Klystron is now widely used at frequencies upto 25,000 megacycles 
per sec. and performs more efficiently than any other tube; 

{b) Waveguides not only operate as transmission lines, but are designed 
to operate as capacitance, inductance, filter or hybrid. 

This system is affri^ted most by atmospheric conditions. Importance is 
given to the sensitivity and noise figure of receivers, because of the deep fading. 

7. Traasiatora mad tunnel dtodea 

The invention of the'^tranastor in 1948 marked the beg^ning of a new 
era in electronics. 

Junction-transistor, photo-transistor, sur&ce barrier and fidd effect 
transistors, junedon diodes and photo-diodes were discovered, followed by an 
array of new semi-conductinjg devices. 

In 1958, *tunnel diode* was discovered and this has unusud sigprificance 
in dectrenics. 
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Tunnel diodes, unlike transistors and conventional diodes have no fre¬ 
quency limitations, require one-hundredth of the power of a transistor, have 
their switching times as short as 10“^^ of a sec., are unaffected even when 
exposed to nuclear radiation and temperature extremes. In addition, they 
take very tiny space. 

Transistors and tunnel diodes are also most suitable for miniaturization 
and micro-miniaturization along with ‘evaporated’ components developed 
for this work. 

Applications 

Transistors have found application in electronic telephone exchanges, 
carrier and V.F. communication systems, A-43 transistor portable television 
receiver, 9-transistor broadcast receiver, transistorized loud-speaking system, 
and hearing aids. 

Point-contact transistors were employed in operator tone-dialling equip¬ 
ment. Point-contact transistors and photo-transistors were employed in 
direct distance-dialling equipment. 

Transistors were widely used in digital computers, in digital data trans¬ 
mission and missile control systems. 

8« Lasers 

Laser stands for ‘light amplification by stimulated emission of radiation’. 

The laser is a device for producing a very powerful monochromatic beam 
of light in which the waves are coherent or in step and with this it is now possible 
to control the light waves in much the same way as is possible to control electro¬ 
magnetic radiation at lower frequencies. 

In conventional light, the spontaneously emitted photons are all random 
in phase and direction giving rise to an incoherent wavefront. 

An atom in the excited state—if it be struck by an outside photon having 
precisely the energy of the one that would be emitted spontaneously—can be 
stimulated before its voluntary drop to emit a photon. 

The stimulated photon joins precisely in phase with the photon that trig¬ 
gered its release and travels in the same direction as the incident photon. The 
incoming photon is, as a result, augmented by the one given up by the excited 
atom and the emitted wavefront, is coherent. 

After Maiman’s announcement of a ‘Ruby Laser’ in 1960, many new 
laser materials have been discovered. These are crystals other than ruby, 
glasses, plastics, liquids, gases, semi-conductors and plasmas. 

Solid stale laser {ruby laser) 

I’hc laser was made from a single crystal of pink ruby and aluminum oxide, 
coloured pink by addition of about 0.05% chromium. It was machined into 
a rod of about 4 cm. long X i cm. across. The ends were polished optically flat 
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and parallel and were partially silvered. To provide an intense source of 
‘bumping* light, a powerful electronic flash tube was coiled round the ruby. 
An intense beam of red light flashes out from the ends of the rod. 

Gas laser 

It consists of a discharge tube (100 cm. long x 1.5 cm. diameter) with 
two small optically flat mirrors (reflectors) at the ends and is filled with a mix¬ 
ture of gases (He at 1 mm. and Ne at 0.1 mm.). A wave that starts out near 
one mirror and travels along the axis of the system grows by ‘stimulated emi¬ 
ssion’ until it reaches the other mirror, whence it will be reflected back into 
the active medium, so that growth continues. 

The gas lasers can be designed to produce output beams over a wide range 
of wavelengths. 

Applications 

(a) Laser cornmunication systems 

In the communication field, laser offers unusual advantages for the follo¬ 
wing types of communication: 

•kt 

(i) Between two different parts of the world : On a carrier wave of 10^^ 
cycles per sec., 4x10^® channels each 10 kilocycles per sec. wide 
with spacing of 5 kilocycles per sec. could be carried, enabling 
one-half of world’s population to hold high-fidelity conversations 
with the other half at one and the same time. 

(ii) Between Eartli and Moon: If and when the Moon becomes colonized 
and industries beneficial to inhabitants of Earth developed there¬ 
on, a laser beam will provide telephone, teleprinter, and television 
channels between Earth and Moon over a distance of about 
200,000 miles. 

Optical radar ranging 

A coherent light beam detecting and ranging system called ‘Colidar* was 
developed. Successful ranging was reported at more than 16 miles (30,000 m.) 
in daylight and 63 miles (112,000 m.) at night. 

It is not suggested that pulsed laser will displace radar but it offers the 
advantages of a narrow beam and relative freedom form interference. 

9* SatdUte communicatiott 

Prefiminary experiments on Moon-relay ammmnicatioxia were carried out 
in the U.S.A. in early fifties. Fiuther, plMned studies durhif 1958-61 used 
fixed ground stations to conduct experiments using hlexm and other artificial 
satellites like Echo 1 and Echo 2 as reflectors. These together with later 
broad-band experiments with ‘active satellites* provided ample useful data to 
estabfish rdiable wcHrld-vdde €K>mmuni€ation systems (fixr fdiepfaone, tele¬ 
printer and tdtevision chaimeh) with eflfibrent active satdites. The me of 
passive satdSites ^ now ccmsiddided U> be of no coaaoioieiid vi^ 
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At the present moment, there is a number of such communication satelli¬ 
tes over Europe, U.S.A., Atlantic, Pacific and Indian Oceans. In India, we 
are having one over Ahmedabad. 

The experimental work started about 1958 with launching of Score, the 
first communication satellite. The Telstar was launched in July 1962 and 
demonstrated the successful broadband communication across the Atlantic in 
decimetric and centimetric bands. 

With regard to active satellites, opinion has diflTered on the orbit systems 
for world-wide communications—synchronous orbit or lower altitude random 
and phased orbit. The present opinion is for stationary (synchronous) orbit 
for international and national communication links. Syncom-2 was launched 
into a synchronous equatorial orbit which made it stationary with respect to 
any point on earth. 

The first Intelsat commercial satellite—‘Early Bird* (weight 85 lb.)—was put 
over the Atlantic in April 1965. Its effective radiated power is about 15 dB 
above 1 watt, it has an antenna beam width of 10° and provides 240 telephone 
channels. 

The second series of Intelstat-2 satellites consists of two ‘Blue Birds’ 
(weight 155 lb.) one over the Atlantic (to give 100 voice channels) and another 
over the Pacific (to give 180 voice channels plus 6 voice/data channels for 
NASA) since 1966. The eflTeCtive radiated power of Blue Bird is about 16 dB 
above 1 watt, its beam width is 15°. The transponder on the satellite includes 
4-stage tunnel diode amplifier and four 6-watt travelling-wave-tube-amplifiers 
for operation in parallel. The satellite transmitter frequency is in band 4.06- 
4.18 gigacycles per sec., and receiver frequency in band 6.28-6.40 gigacycles 
per sec. 

Brief details of equipment at ground are given below. 

Ground station 

The typical transmitter includes local oscillator, frequency-modulator 
and 10-kW R.F. power amplifier. The power amplifier uses a Klystron to 
generate an output of 10 kW from 50-milliwatt carrier input. The various 
channel bands arc translated into higher frequency bands by subcarriers to 
give an overall broad-band to modulate the microwave carrier. 

The carrier frequencies of the transmitter for ground-to-satellite communi¬ 
cation are 6,390 and 2,299.5 megacycles per sec. for Telstar and Moon satellites 
respectively. For satcllite-to-ground communication, frequency of 4,170 mega¬ 
cycles per sec. has been used in case of Telstar. 
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Instead of attempting to quantize the amplitude and representing each 
quantized amplitude level by a multidigit binary or ternary code, the uni¬ 
digit systems quantize the slopes of any waveform by a binary 1 /O or ternary 
1/0/—1 pulses. These pulses after integration build up a replica of the 
input waveform in terms of small segments of varying slopes. Ideally any 
waveform may be broken up into segments, and then each segment is approxi¬ 
mated by straight lines. The approximation may be kept within close 
limits or the error can be made as small as we please by employing negative 
feedback. Naturally, for good approximation it is also necessary to have 
large number of segments or the length of the segments has to be small witfi 
a consequent increase in the P,R,F, 

Based on the above a practical system has been developed and called 
^slope-quantized P,C,M, (SQ^PCM) ^stem\ The binary SQ-PCM 
employs a comparator with a threshold and an integrator, together with a 
response shaping network in the feedback loop. An approximated signal 
is built up by the feedback network and the difference between the original 
waveform and the approximated waveform gives rise to an error signal 
which is sought to be reduced by the feedback. The comparator working 
on the error signal gives {a+ 1) output only when the error exceeds a reference 
threshold, otherwise an ^0^ is generated. The negative slopes of the signal 
are matched by the cumulative negative slopes built up by the feedback net¬ 
work, The approximation thus is fairly satisfactory. 

The system above could be easily converted, by employing two threshold 
comparator circuits, into a ternary SQjPCMsystem generating + IjOf-A 
pulses: the ternary SQjPCM system gives a much better approximation 
than the binary system. The transmission properties of the SQ-PCM 
systems have been investigated and it is seen that the SQ^PCM-PM ystem 
is the most efficient from the power and communication efficiency mwpoint. 

A further improvement of the signalmoise ratio and input-output 
characteristics of the SQ^-PCM has been made possible by employing a 
second feedback loop. The ^stem called * hybrid-unidigit PCM system^ offers 
the optimum performance and is equivalent to a 7-digit PCM system (app¬ 
roximately 60 kilocycUs per sec. PRF) at 40 kilocycles per sec. PRF only. 

*Pi:«ieKited at the Sympomm on 'Modem Electronic Ckmimnntcation Tecliiil<;[ue*' be!4 
in Hyderabad on 26,1967. 
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1« Introductioii 

The general problems of communication and signal processing -may be 
classified broadly into two groups: (i) signal transformation, and (ii) their sub¬ 
sequent transmission. For efficient communication both signal processing 
and the RF modulation techniques have to be optimized. The paper discusses 
the relative merits of different quantized systems and also of different modu¬ 
lation techniques as used in pulse communication systems. Quantization and 
coding of the analogue signals ensure an almost error-free and efficient trans¬ 
mission in the channel. 

A multilevel quantization has many difficulties, both in transformation 
and transmission, due to lack of multistate storage and switching device and 
their vulnerability to noise interference. Currently binary codes have found 
wide applications and notable binary systems which use quantization in time 
and amplitude are PCM^, aM*, and (a — Z'Af).® However, it has been 
shown that a ternary code,^ even with the use of binary devices to generate 
the code, will have a larger channel capacity and will require lesser equip¬ 
ment. An amplitude quantization of the signal waveform and a subsequent 
coding into three levels (+ 1, 0, —1) seems to be a reasonably attractive idea, 
but unfortunately this will lead to elaborate and complicated circuitry. A 
uni-digit system, somewhat similar to A M, where the slopes of the signal wave¬ 
form could be quantized into three level (4 l> 0, —1) pulses will be simple in 
circuitry and will offer the advantages of ternary over binary. A system has 
been developed along the above lines and called ‘ternary slope-quantized 
PCM*, or, SQ-P(^M system.® In this system, the values of the slopes of the 
signal waveform at sampling instants, sampling being done at a rather high 
rate, are quantized into +1, 0, 1 pulses by using two threshold devices in 

parallel. A simple expedient of building up an approximated signal and then 
comparing it with the original input in a negative feedback loop improves the 
quality of approximation considerably. 

Using the above idea of a threshold comparator a binary SQ-PGM 
system* has been developed, where a 1 /O coding of the slopes of the signal wave 
form is employed. Like the ternary system, the encoder compares the ori¬ 
ginal signal with the approximated one built up by the feedback network and 
tries to reduce the error of quantization. The impulse response of the feedback 
network is such that it decays exponentially in a certain manner and the step 
by step modification of the cumulative positive and negative slopes matches the 
input waveform fairly well. The binary SQ-PCM system has a satisfactory 
performance for most of the signals but suffers from a little frequency distor¬ 
tion. A modification of the system called HU-PCM’^ improves the signal/noisc 
ratio (SNR) considerably and does not have any frequency distortion. 

Finally, the transmission preset ties of these systems have been studied* 
and it has been shown that the communication efficiency and power efficiency 
of tliesc systems are fairly high or comparably to norroal PCM systems, at least 
upto 7-digit PCM systems^ 
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2. Ternary SQ;-PC!M system 

A staircase approximation of a signal waveform could be writtm as 

H 

where 

A5h = fn-l 

and 

U{t — 4 ) = Unit step at; = ?« = ^ 

Jr 

when ff is the pulse repetition frequency (P.R.F). 

The first derivative of this approximation will be 

f{t) - 8 {t - /«) 

n 

The parameter, i^Bni& proportional is to the slopes between the sample points 
and could be positive, negative or almost zero. If the slopes are now quantized 
into a ternary code, the approximated wavefonh will be 

f{t)^EB,8{t^tn) -/'(O 

n 

where Bq taJccs the discrete values of + 1> 0> — 1 according as 

■So = ± Ij I I > Threshold value 

= 0, if I Ai5« I < Threshold value 

A practical scheme to implemert this quantization is shown in Fig. 1 (i) 
where the boxcar circuit produces the staircase signal which is further processed 
as shown. The system, as it is, produces a level compression which is a serious 
drawback. A feedback is provided to improve the quality of matching of the 
input with the output by a continuous comparaison between the signal and 
its approximation. The feedback loop, necessarily therefore, contains a local 
receiver which essentially is an integrator. With the integrator in the feed¬ 
back loop, the overall effect is of a double differentiation of the signal at the 
transmitter while at the receiver only a single integrator is used. An integrator 
type of equalizer, therefore, is included in the transmitter as shown in Fig. I 
(ii). The forward circuit now has an integrator and differentiator and a re¬ 
adjustment of the blocks leads to circuit m Fig. l(iii). 

In Fig. l(iii) the enw signal JB(/) is sampled with a bi-synmctrical sampl¬ 
ing circuit to give an output S{t). The comparator quantizes S{t) into +1,0, 
— 1 pulses 0(/). This is feedback degeneratively through an integrator whose 
output 5(f) is cmnpared withyi[f), the input signal, to produce the difference 
or error Signal J5(f). At the d^tant end receiver, the sequence of ternary pulses 
are just integrated and Altered to g^ve die af^uioximated signal. The f(i) 
follows/(f} lineraly and for zero signal input the sMammy pattern is 1/0/'*^ 1 
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pulses. Feedback increases the dynamic range of the signals that can be handled 
by the system and also reduces the errors to the minimum possible under the 
given conditions. 
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An analysis of the signal to quantizing noise characteristics of the system* 
shows that with the use of an optimum threshold, the error waveform has a 
peaky distribution of amplitudes, and, if a truncated Gaussian distribution with 
an average crest factor of 4 is assumed, the SNR is given as 

jvj /.* .fn, 

where /o is the filter bandwidth, /„ the frequency of the message signal, ft the 
PRF, and A* is a factor of proportionality (= 1 for optimum input level). 

The SNR is seen to be proportional to and inversely proportional to 
fm* Two factors are worth mentioning here. One is the overload which 
occurs for inputs larger than the optimum and gives rise to saturation or over¬ 
load distortion, and the other is the break point of the integrator in the feed¬ 
back loop. In the calculation above an ideal integrator has been assumed, 
but in practice an integrator with a breakpoint at 1,000 cycles per sec. is chosen, 
so that the dependance of SNR onfm is not pronounced. As fm increases, the 
overload occurs at lower input levels and there will be some frequency dis¬ 
tortion due to saturation. 

The performance characteristics of the ternary SQ,-PCM system 4s very 
satisfactory. Fig. 2 shows the SNR with the input level variations at a PRF 
of 40 kilocycles per sec. The optimum SNR for 0 dB input level is 42 dB, and 
the dynaniic range for the SNR above 25 dB is 30 dB. Fig. 3 shows the varia¬ 
tion of SNR with PRF and it is seen that the SNR improves by about 9 dB per 
octave change in PRF. Fig. 4 shows the output vs, fm (sinusoidal signals) and 
the frequency distortion is seen to be negligible. The dynamic range of the 
system could be increaed by using an ‘instantaneous compandor*. 

3* Binary SQ,-PGM system 

If we use an interpolating function similar to the one used in the ternary 
system, we can match only the positive and zero slopes of the signal. To 
match the negative slopes of the waveform, therefore, the cumulative effect of 
decaying an interpolating function has to be used. It is shown* that 


where 


f{t) Cor (f-0 

n 


C = 


c. 


+ 1, if I C. 1 > Threshold value 
0, if I d, I < Threshold value 
iVn, 

^ _J_ ( f{w) 

2 J S(5a - ^ dw 

-fV„ 


when f (<-<,) is the impulse response of the interpolating filter to impulses 
(jctpirins at t = andf(w) and are th^ lirwjuency domain charact^izg. 
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tion of the signal and filter respectively. It is thus possible to process the 
signal in a way similar to that shown in Fig. 1, and a block diagram of the 
system is shown in Fig. 5(i). The impulse response of the feedback network 
is such that its cumulative effect matches the negative slopes of the waveform. 
The error signal is sampled at the desired PRF and compared with an optimum 
reference level to produce 1/0 pulses 0(t) at the output. The feedback loop 
consists of an integrator and a response shaping network, and at its output the 
approximated signal B(l) is compared with input/(/) to give rise to the error 
signal E(t), The optimum reference of the comparator and the feedback net¬ 
work response are so adjusted that the error signal is minimized. The distant 
receiver is a replica of the network in the feedback circuit and, hence, the out¬ 
put of the receiver is fairly close to f(t). 

The signal-to-noise characteristic of the binary SQ-PCM arc derived in 
a manner similar to the ternary SQ-PCM system and 
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This shows that the results of the binary SQ>PCM or poorer by 6 dB as com¬ 
pared to those of the ternary SQ:PCM system for the same PRP and The 
freiiuency distortion due to ovwload at higher /„ is more pronounced in the 
bintby SQ^PCM system, and the dynamic range is smaller. The optimum 
SNR at 40 Idlocydes per sec. PRF is 37 dB and dynamic range is 23 dB. fig, 2 
shows the SNR with input variation at 40 kilocycles per sec. PRF, F% 3. shows 
tiie variation of SNR witii PRF and Fig. 4 titews the ou^ut ar./M. It is semi 
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that at higher fm the output falls by about 6 dB as compared to the lower 
and the SNR at higher frequencies is poorer, again because of overload. 
This system is quite suitable for message signals like speech etc., and the dyna¬ 
mic range could be increased by using an instantaneous compandor. To 
equalize the output and SNR at the higher end of the band, some modifications 
can be made and the system optimized. 

4. Improvement of the binary SQ^-PCM system 

It is seen that in a —U Af *, the SNR and output are equalized in the 
useful band at the cost of lower overall SNR. To improve and optimize the 
system, therefore, various secondary feedback loops have been tried, and it 
is found that a two-loop system using a modified inner loop has very satisfactory 
performance. The basic two loop quantizing circuit [Fig. 5 (ii)] has an inner 
loop similar to that of the binary SQ-PGM system, except that the sampler is 
taken outside the loop. The equalization of SNR and output is obtained by 
an integrator before the sampler and a simple feedback in a manner similar 
to the A Af. The sampler outside the inner freedback loop avoids the 
large aliasing error introduced when the error waveform inside the loop is 
sampled, and the inner loop quantizer maintains the superiority of the SQ-PCM 
system. The secondary loop, now optimizes the performance of the system 
which has been called the ‘hybrid unidigit PCM’ (HU-PCM)*. The SNR is 
41 dB at a PRF of 40 kilocycles per sec., and there is no frequency distortion. 
Fig. 2 shows the SNR vs, input variation, Fig. 3 the SNR vs, PRF and Fig. 4 
shows the output vs,ffn- The SNR is constant for all /„ at a certain input level. 

The HU-PCM reduces the quantizing noise by using a secondary feed¬ 
back loop but other hybrid PCM systems have also been suggested which 
obtain some improvements in SNR by utilizing auxiliary discrete channel to 
transmit information regarding the coding error separately. For A— Af 
such an^auxiliary discrete channel has been developed where the error due to 
the primary coder is recoded in a secondary coder, and a two stage A— Af 
called A — A Af system is obtained. The overall SNR of this complex a — Af, 
shown in Fig. 5 (iii), increases considerably and result of a two stage A AAf 
are similar to the HU-PCM. 

The results and performance of the three systems discussed above show 
that the tcrn 8 U 7 SQ-PCM at 40 kilocycles per sec. PRF is equivalent in terms 
of performance to a 7-digit normal PCM system. The binary SQ-PCM system 
at 40 kilocycles per sec. PRF is equivalent to a 6-digit PCM system and with 
the modification made in HU-PCM, the system at 40 kilocycles per sec. PRF 
is equivalent to a 7-digit PCM system (equivalent PRF 60 kilocycles per sec. 
An instantaneous compandor-compressor in forward path and an expandor in 
the secondary loop increases the dynamic range of these systems considerably. 

5« Transmlaaiasi ciiaracleriaties 

The coded signals of the ternary or the binary SQ;PCM system could be 
trammitted as video pubes on cables, or modulated into some RF carrier bo* 
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fore transmission. The channel will introduce some noise and interference 
during the transmission and the correct detection of the signals in presence 
of noise is of great significance. The signal power necessary to achieve this 
with a given amount of noise in the channel can be calculated from a know- 
edge of the statistic^ of the noise, the probability of error which is acceptable 
and type of modulation-demodulation scheme used. A set of graphical rela¬ 
tionships between channel input SNR and system output SNR have been cal¬ 
culated for the video, —AM, —FSK and —PM modes of transmission. The 
SNR at the output of the system is limited by the quantizing noise introduced, 
to start with, at the time of coding. 


There are many ways of evaluating the transmission characteristics of the 
systems, prominent among these is ih# power efficiency and communication 
efficiency. For the same rate of information transmitted an ideal system will 
require a much smaller CNR than the actual system. Power efficiency, there¬ 
fore, gives an idea of the extra power needed by the actual system in comparison 
to the ideal. Considering a practical channel of bandwidth a certain CNR 


at the input of the detector is necessary to give an output 


^ j of, say, 45 dB—a 


figure slightly higher than the limiting quantizing noise. The rate of infor¬ 
mation at the output of the receiver is 


«■= H'.log.(l + D 

where fV^ is the message bandwidth. 


To signal at this rate, 



and, hence. 


the ideal system will require a certain CNR — 


log, (l + - H'log, [l + (1)^ ] 


The actual ) is known from the curves previously mentioned and 

\Ai7 actual 


rj = Power efficiency 

Pow er transmitted in an ideal system 
Power transmitted in the actual system 


f-) 

(St) ideal ^ V JVt/ ideal 

(Si)actual /*^» \ 

\ JV" i/ actual 

if the noise is assumed to be same in both cases. Table 1 shows the power 
^cicncy calculated from &e above. For the purpose of comparison, the 
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power efficiency has been calculated for the 7-digit PCM and delta-modulation 
(RG-shaped signal)® systems also. 

The other way of evaluating the transmission characteristics is the deter¬ 
mination of minimum signal energy required for each information bit trans¬ 
mitted in the presence of Gaussian noise of uniform spectral density. The 
communication efficiencyi 

^ “ €* 

where E'min. is the minimum energy required per bit, and c* the noise spectra 
density. 

This can be rewritten as • 

. Pmin. ^min. W Si W 

where is the minimum power required and H is the bit rate. For any 
S’ S 

transmission mode, , W, and // for a of 45 dB are known and, hence, P 

J\i J^Iq 

is calculated and shown in Table 2. The table also shows the jS for the"7-digit 
PGM and A-Af (RC-shaped signal) for the purpose of comparison. 

6* Gonclttsioiis 

It is thus seen that the SQ;PCM method of quantizing and uni-digit 
coding gives rise to very simple and efficient digital systems. The uni-digit 
ternary code seems co be very promising as it can be generated simply and its 
coding and transmission characteristics are fairly good. The communication 
and power efficiencies of ternary SQ-PGM-FSK and SQ-PGM-PM arc equal 
or higher than other binary systems at a comparable PRF, its dynamic range 
is large, and the stability of the system is better than other systems. A secondary 
feedback loop around the quantizer, like the HU-PGM, will improve the per¬ 
formance of the system and it is expected that the PRF can be reduced to 30 
kilocycles per bcc. for an optimum SNR of 42 dB. 

The binary SQ-PGM system is quite suitable for speech and data trans- 
nission, etc,, but consequent with its improvement, the HU-PGM system seems 
to be best amongst the binary systems developed io far (in the range of 45 dB 
quantizing noises). The power and coznmfitdcation efficiencies are the highest 
and dynamic range could be increaiiefi to 40 dB. One of the disadvantages 
of these systems is that the SNR increases only at the rate of 9 dB per octave 
change of PRF ^ compared ^ the exponential increase of SNR in normal 
PCM systems. The limiting therdmre, is that in comparison to a9«digit 
PCM the PRF required in HtJ-PGM to give a similar performance is much 
higher. 
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mie bandwidtiis W, are the same as given in Table 1. 

The Hfor ternary case is 40 log 2* = 63.2 kilobits per sec. 
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Sammary 

A major trend during the past decade has been the increasing digjta^ 
liZAiion of electronics. Digital modulation techniques have been utilized 
in all the modem communication systems in order to achieve full exchange 
of bandwidth to signal-noise ratio, effective utilization of channel capacity,% 
and the available frequemy spectrum. Digital modulation ^sterns have 
the distinct advantages such as good relaying capability, immunity to jam¬ 
ming, ease of adaptability to secure transmission and uHltzation of solid 
state circuits, reduction of errors in transmission and a high degree of reli¬ 
ability. In this paper, a brief introduction has been given to the PCM, 
delta modulation, concepts of modem communication ^sterns such as the 
random access discrete address systems utilizing the time-frequency matrix 
addressing technique and the pseudo noise coding method, the Autovon and 
Autodin and the applications of digital modulation for space communica¬ 
tions have been discussed briefly. 

!• Introdnetiaii 

A major trend during the past decade has been the increasing digitaliza¬ 
tion of electronics. There have been and continue to be dramatic improve¬ 
ments in the components for digital circuits so that ever increasing degrees of 
reliability, operating speed, miniaturization and precision in data handling 
become attainable. Digital devices arc generally free from calibration pro¬ 
blems and can be designed or programmed to perform complicated ftmetions 
which might otherwise be unattainable. For most aspects of space communi¬ 
cations, the digital approach is rapidly becoming mandatory, as the high degree 
of reliability required for missions of long durations and high degree of precision 
for data transznission and tracking of space vchid<i8 can be achieved by the 
utilization of digital modulation techniques. The digital modulation is the 
only preferred technique in all modem communication systems for it pro^des 
the advantages give below. 

-- . ....... 

at the Sympoduin on *Modem EJemonic Ckwntminicatioa Tedmiquei* held in 
Kyderallpnn August 26, 1967* v 
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(i) Good relaying capability: digital modulation can be relayed many 

times, easily without deterioration of signal-noise ratio. 

(ii) Uniform and reliable output: uniform and reliable quality output 

can be achieved as it is a sharp transmission threshold system. 

(iii) Secure transmission: it is easily adaptable to secure or secret trans¬ 

mission which is of great significance for application to defence 
communication systems. 

(iv) Anti-jam characteristics: as it is a wide-band communication system 

with a sharp threshold and provides redundancy in transmission^ 
more powerful and sophisticated type of equipments have to be 
used to jam as compared to the narrow band communication 
systems. 

(v) Suppression of interference: digital modulation permits excellent 

suppression of interference as long as such interference is weaker 
than the transmitted pulse. However, modem concepts of sta¬ 
tistical communication theory have proved that suitable types of 
coded transmission systems will provide effective communication 
even in the presence of noise. 

(vi) Ease of adaptability to integrated circuits: since most of the digital 

circuits are of repetitive type, a modular construction is possible 
by utilization of the solid state integrated circuits. In these cir¬ 
cuits simplicity of design is associated with a high degree of reliabi¬ 
lity in operation, reduction in the cost and increase of the ease of 
maintenance of the equipment. 

(vii) Spectrum conservation: the digital modulation systems provide a 

very good exchange of band width to signal to noise ratio and hence 
provide a very efficient use of the frequency spectrum. 

(viii) Reduction in transmission errors: the probability of errors can be 
reduced to a minimum by the selection of suitable modulations, 
waveforms and utilization of the appropriate error correcting and 
detecting codes. 

2« PiiIm modholution system* 

The various types of pulse]|modulation systems are described below. 

*The Sampling Theorem’ states that a continuous message waveform that 
has a spectrum of finite bandwidth can be recovered from a set of discrete sam¬ 
ples whose data is slightly higher than twice the highest signal frequency. It 
is this principle that forms the basis of all pulse modulation systems. In pulse- 
amplitude modulation, the series of periodically recurring pulses are modulated 
in amplitude by the instantaneom sample of the input voice or information 
s%iial« In die pulse width modulation or pulse duration modulation, the time 
of occuttsu^ the leat^g or trailing edge of each poise or both is varied 
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from its unmodulated position by the instantaneous sample of the modulating 
wave. In pulse position modulation, the amplitude of each instantaneous 
sample is used to vary the position in time of a pulse relative to its unmodula¬ 
ted time of occurence. Pulse width modulation and puke position modulation 
exhibit the feature of trading bandwidth for signal-noise ratio which is 
characteristic of FM. These arc illustrated in Fig. 1. 



Pulse code modulation represents a major break-through in the art of 
communication. Flach modulating wave is sampled periodically at a rate 
in excess of twice the highest frequency component present in it. These sam¬ 
ples are quantized into certain discrete levels. Each quantized sample is 
assigned a code pattern of a series of pulses which are transmitted by the pulse 
carrier. At the receiver end, each code pattern is identified, decoded and used 
to produce a voltage proportional to the original quantized sample. This is 
illustrated in Fig. 2. PCM lends itself to time division multiplexing and is 
considered to be the most efficient among the existing communication systems. 

The more recent pulse modulation system which requires wider bandwidth 
than PCM but has much simplei circuitry as compared to the complex PCM 
is known as the delta, modulation. Delta modulation is also designated as an 
‘uni-digit PCM* system. Delta pukes represent binary decisions determined 
by the polarity of the difference between the modulating signal and the approxi¬ 
mation of the original signal {vide Fig. 3). Thus, in a delta modulation system 
the transmitted pulses carry the information corresponding to the derivative 
of the amplitude of the modulation signal, and at the receiver these pukes are 
integrated to obtain the original waveform of the signal. A comparison of 
the two systems, delta and PCM will show that delta modulation k more ad¬ 
vantageous under certain conditions for voice communications, from the point 
of view of both quality and simplicity. It comprises of stmts^ified circuitry and 
also k capable of tolerath^ higher percentage transmission errots than thc|»iibe 
cbdte modulation However, iMta moduladoti 
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width (Fig. 4) than PCM if the desired quality of voice transmission is high. PCM 
can be used for transmission in multiplex speech communication systems, data 
and facsimile signals, whereas, delta modulation is suitable for single channel 
systems. Delta modulation is finding increasing areas of application in many 
modern wideband communication systems, which would be discussed later. 


Voltage 



puxse 

Cod* group* id*Btlfl*d 

<r 

(11) PCM w*T* r*pr*s*ntlDg oodulating signal In (1) abor* 

Fig. 2 

Modulating signal and 3-digit binary PGM wave utilizing unifmrm 
quantum levels for a single-channel system 

3* Wideband communication systems 

Modern trend in all present-day communication systems is to utilize the 
broad band technique for effective utilization of channel capacity. J.P. Costas, 
a pioneer scientist in the field of communication system design, has analytically 
shown that broad band techniques have definite advantages for both civil and 
military applications and that they result in far more efficient spectrum utili¬ 
zation than conventional narrow band systems. With regard to military 
communications, he has also shown that the ability for a communication sys¬ 
tem to resist jamming varies in direct proportion to the transmission bandwidth 
for a fixed data or information rate. Hence, narrow band techniques lead pro¬ 
gressively to more expensive communication systems and to less expensive 
jammers. Utilization of the broad band techniques for military communica¬ 
tions is hence not only desirable, but also often mandatory. 

The design of communication systems took a revolutionary change after 
the initiation of the ‘Science of Statistical Communication Theory’ by the 
pioneet^^ Winner, Sh^tnnon, Fano, Costas and others. This theory certainly 
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has not only brought about a turning point in the design of communication 
system but also has enabled one to compute the efficiency of a given system^ 
as well as the hypothetically maximum of efficiency which any system could 
attain. The advent of this theory has resulted in the development of modem 
wideband conununication systems such as ‘address communication systemSi 
Code-division muhiplex systems, M-ary binary digital communication systems, 
coherent and non-coherent reception techniques’. 


Fig. 4 

Delta modulation 
waveforms 


^Input signal 

-Reconstructed signal 



.CeU a^puls. 

train 


4. Address commumcation systems 

One of the most significant concept of communication system design since 
the end of Second World War is the evolution of the random access discrete 
address system more popularly known as the ‘RADA’. It can be defined as a 
system in which many users can send independently different messages over 
a common wideband frequency channel at the same time, and in the same 
geographical area, by utilizing a technique of continuously addressing each 
communication. In such a system many messages will coexist and will carry 
not only different modulating signals but also different addresses so that each 
one can be distinguished from all others. For a typical address communica¬ 
tion system, the transmitter has to perform two separate functions, viz,, modula¬ 
tion and addresing. This is in contrast to the usual radio transmitter where 
only modulation is required to send messages. Again the modulation of voice 
or other information could be performed on cither an analog or digital basis. 
In the analog modulation class, both PPM as well as PFM are considered 
suitable for the implementation of the address communication systems. Among 
the digital modulation systems, the delta modulation as well as the pulse code 
modulation are considered compatible for the implementation of the same. 
However, digital modulation systems are preferred in view of all the various 
advantages they provide, which have already been enumerated earlier. 

The addressing technique could be implemented by utilization of the time- 
frequency matrix or the pseudo noise codes. The time-frequency matrix is 
represented in Fig. 5. The voice or any other information is converted into 
a train of pulses which can be called modulation pulses. Each modulation 
pulse is transmitted as a group of three or four short RJF pulw (bursts of RF 
Each RF pulse is usually sent on different frequencies and in dififerent 
3 
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time relationships to the other pulses. The combination of the time and frequency 
slots in which RF pulses are transmitted is selected from what is known as the 
‘time-frequency address matrix’ (TF matrix) and this combination constitutes 
an address which is continually recognized by the receiver of the particular user 
from the maze of other addresses. Only by transmitting a particular address 
can any desired user or receiver be reached. From Fig. 5 it is seen that the 
combinations F^ T^, F 4 Tj, F, T 7 and Fg Tj, F^ Tg and Fg Tg constitute two 
different addresses. The size of the time frequency matrix determines the total 
number of unique addresses. One can obtain a very large number of addresses 
even from a relatively small time-frequency matrix. The total number of uni¬ 
que addresses available from a dmc frequency matrix is given by 


II 

1 r-\ 

1 F-JV 1 JV 

\ T-N 

where A is the number of address. 


For example, if F = 6 , T = 16 and JV" == 3, 

11 UL 

” H [L 

\ 3 

If JV is increased to jV — 4, 

111 

11 11 

ill 


6.30 


= 40,950 




The size of the time-frequency matrix ako determines the total bandwidth 
occupied by the system. One can obtain any desired number of addresses by 
a suitable design of the time-frequency matrix. These addresses can be changed 
by a simple dial-like procedure. The address communication system provides 
a private hot-line inter-communication service between various sutecribers 
on an immediate direct basis without any delay, in a manner comparable to 
today’s telephone service. This system is particularly suitable for military 
mobile communications below the division level where modern concepts of 
mobile warfare place a heavy burden on communications, civilian mobile 
telephone service, satellite communications, aircraft traffic control systems and 
other multiple access communication systems. 

The address communication system, if succe^ully implemented will solve 
many of the* pressing combat communicadon proble^ for they provide ffie 
Showing advimtages sudi as conservation of bandwidth, imme^te direct 
access, secure transmission, imihuiiity against jmnming, graceful degradation, 
reliability, hig^ degti^ fteiigibility, low equlpmwt cost and 
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Tine slots 

■ R F pulses In the first address 

^ 1 , ^*4 ^3 ^2 ^7 

B . R F pulses In the second address 

F 5 Tjj Fx Ts ^4 

fig. 5 

Represcntatioii of Umo-lrequeiicy nouitrls 
5« Pseudo noise code addressing technique 

The concept of address communicadon systems can also be accomplished 
by the utilization of the pseudo noise codes generated by shift register with 
linear feedback. Different portions of a long shift register sequence can be 
assigned as characteristic addresses of a large number of users or the subscribers. 
The receiver will recognize only the particular address for which it has been 
set.^^ This can be accomplished by the utilization of digital matched filters or 
suitable correlation detection techniques. When the pseudo noise code has 
been completely read into the digital matched filter of the intended receiver, 
an output pulse modulation is obtained from which voice is recovered. 

Experimental sets have been developed by utilizing the PN code as the 
addressing techquique to accomplish the RADA concept in the U.S.A. which 
can |>rovide about 1,000 subscribers. An experimental VHF portable radio 
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set has been developed in the U.S.A. by the IBM utilizing pseudo noise codes 
the addressing technique to accomplish the RADA concept in a particular 
geographical area, for a capacity 1,000 subscriberi. 

The implementation of the concept of address communication systems is 
still in the experimental stage as is revealed from the available information. 
Only a few experimental systems and equipment have been developed in more 
advanced countries but relatively large military RADA systems are in the 
design and planning stage in the U.S. A. It is claimed that there are experimental 
indications, that this concept will be very successful and will be one of the most 
important communications system concept in the future. Equipment like 
RADEM and RACEP have been developed and subjected to evaluation in 
the U.S.A. 


6. Autovon and Autodin 

The military communication systems in the U.S.A. are now being re¬ 
organized for automatic computer control circuits and several schemes have 
been developed, almost all of which utilize digital techniques. Autovon and 
Autodin are two different systems catering for instantaneous communication 
between different points of the globe which are included in the network?^ 

Autovon is an automatic voice network which handles voice and graphic 
communication on an automatic switching basis for the United States defence 
stations in the U.S.A. and^outside the U.S.A. It consists of automatic switching 
equipment, transmission facilities and terminal equipment. It is one of the 
most significant and comprehensive telecommunication programmes under¬ 
taken ever by the United States Defence Department. It works on a four-wire 
switching system with customers competing for services on a priority basis. 
The main features incorporated in Autovon arc: 

(i) Direct distant dialling, 

(ii) Four levels of pre-emption; 

(iii) Off-hook service; 

(iv) Direct four wire subscribers; 

(v) PBX si4>scriber8; 

(vi) Conference facilities: 

(vii) Broadcast facilities; 

(viii) Automatic testing, 

(ix) Recording announcement, 

(x) ^Reprogrammable common control; 

(xi) ^lHal assistance operator; 

(idi) pqnftmatioti signals; 
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(xiii) Wideband switching; and 

(xiv) Abbreviated dialling. 

The implementation of full programme of Autovon will be completed by 
1970. 

Autodin provides a smooth and eiSicient flow of information through the 
network. Autodin centre utilizes both circuit and message switching. Cir¬ 
cuit switching is the common practice of connecting the calling party directly 
to the person being called. However, to improve handling of Urge number of 
digital traffic, meisage switching allows storage of incoming messages until 
they can be forwarded to the next switching centre or to their ultimate destina¬ 
tion. In this way, as soon as a switching centre has relayed a message to 
another centre it is free for a new incoming call. The technique avoids long 
delays under busy conditions and prevents world-wide circuits from being 
tied up while one message is being completed. Autodin switching centre is 
similar to that of Autovon, although its needs and functions are specialized for 
handling data type digital signals rather than voice. Overall control of the 
centre is maintained by the communication data processor unit. In addition, 
the circuit and message switching units are inter-connected. 

Four types of services can work into Autodin through the switching centre. 
They are identified as compound magnetic tape high speed teletype and stan¬ 
dard teleprinter terminals. The compound terminal transmits and receives 
teletype and punch card messages. The magnetic tape terminal serves to 
connect computers to the system. High speed teletype terminal operates 
similarly to the compound terminal except that the rate of transmission is 
higher. 

In the United States and wherever else possible, facilities for Autovon and 
Autodin are being leased by the Grovernment from existing telephone and tele¬ 
graph companies. Facilities outside the United States are also mostly owned 
by the United States Government. A total of 182 major and minor illus¬ 
trations will serve the network with about 2,200 tributary stations connected 
with it. Both Autovon and Autodin networks will rely on every means of 
transmission available, including telephone cable microwave link, HF radio, 
troposcatter and under sea cable. Feasibility of utilizing synchronous satel¬ 
lites is also being investigated. 

7« AptBemAon of digital tediniquea for apace commitiiicatiotta 

One of the primary problems of space communiations is the transmission 
of information or data at as high a rate as possible with a minimum of errors 
through a channel perturbed by stationary Gaussian noise. The trading of 
band width to signal to noise ratio is very important for all space commumca- 
tion systems. If we examine the various methods of modulation, we find that 
these iall naturally into two classes of uncoded and coded transmission systems. 
It » w«U kaown that for the effident uiilization of the frequency spectrum and 
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effective utilization of channel capacity, reduction of probability of errors, for 
the detection of weak signals in the presence of noise, pne has to take recourse 
to the coded transmission systems. 

Data may be presented to the transmitter in a variety of forms. Data is 
generated as a random sequence of binary symbols. Each symbol contains 
one bit of information. These data vectors are transformed into coded vectors 
by utilizing a coder. Various types of codes with special correlation properites 
have been utilized for the encoding of data and detection of signals. Codes 
such as orthogonal codes, bi-orthogonal codes, trans-orthogonal codes, the PN 
codes have been utilized for space communications depending on the require¬ 
ments. In modem space communication systems the principles of coherent 
communication have found increasing areas of application. 

In the M-ary digital communication system, there are available at the 
transmitter Af = 2* signals to be transmitted. Each one of the data vectors 
is generated as a binary sequence of k consecutive data symbols. These data 
vectors are transformed into the code vectors by utilizing the various codes or 
signal waveforms which have very good correlation properties. At the receiver, 
all the Af-signals are received but it has to decide, as to which of the M trans¬ 
mitted data signals has been transmitted. Hence, ‘Optimal receivers’ utili¬ 
zing the ‘maximal likelihood detection techniques’ which decide on the maxi¬ 
mum posterior probability criterion is used. Thus for coherent reception in 
white noise, a bank of Af-correlators consisting of M-multipIiers and integrators 
associated with a decision device is utilized for optimal decoding at the receiver. 

The error probability, Pg, i.e., the probability that an error occurs in one 
or more bits of a sequence of K bits for uncoded and coded transmission sys¬ 
tems is illustrated in Figs. 6 and 7. It is seen from Fig. 6 that for a fixed data 
rate,Jnoise density jV, and Pe — 10'®, the required signal power is reduced 
almost by a factor of 2 (about 2.5 dB) for K ~ 5. If A" = 10, the signal power 
is reducnl by almost a factor of 4, about 5 dB for the same data rate as 
illustrated in Fig. 7. Hence, it is evident that coded transmission systems 
bring about the conservation of power which is of vital importance for space 
communication and also permit approximately doubling the data rate for K » 
5 wd quadruple it for K == 10. Thus utillization of coded transmission sys¬ 
tems, associated with coherent reception techniques provide an effective 
communication in fbe presence of noise. 
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Fig. 6 

Error probabllity'sequenceo for 
coded and imcoded transmiooioii 
systems 


Fig. 7 

Error probaldllty sequence 
for coded and uncoded 
transmission systems 
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Summary 

Digital filters are attractive for use both in communication systems 
and in sampled data control systems. In communication, they fulfil the 
need of sharp cut-off filters, while in control systems, they offer the designer 
great flexibility in choosing the transfer characteristics of the controller 
element. The latter facility is particularly useful in the design of control 
systems to suit wide variations in the environmental conditions and in the 
strength of the control signal. This paper biefly reviews the problem of 
digital filter synthesis and presents the experimental results obtained in the 
Defence Research Laboratory, Hyderabad, 

h The digital filter 

The digital filter consists of a sampler, a coder, a digital computer and 
decoder as shown in Fig. 1. Here the analogue signal Et{t) is sampled and 
the output from the sampler Et*{t) is quantized and coded in an analogue 
digital converter, and is later modified by a suitable digital programme, which 
yields an output member series Efl{t) related to the input member scries 
E^*{t), The main problem in the synthesis of a digital filter is the determi¬ 
nation of the digital programme of the computer, equivalent to the frequency 
characteristics of the corresponding analogue filler. The logical step would 
be to find the pulse transfer function of the sampled data system G{^) from the 
transfer function of the analogue filter, and realize this pulse transfer function 
by a suitable digital programme in the computer. A few e.\amples will make 
this approach quite clear. 

2« Synthesis of pulse transfer functions 

Suppose it is desired to synthesize a digital filter having the properties 
of an ideal integrator. The frequency characteristics of an ideal integrator 
arc shown in Fig. 2 and the transfer function of an ideal integrator should be 
K 

of the form G{s) = —, where if is a constant. The pulse transfer function 

G{JZ) of the corresponding sampled data system is given by 

n SHOO 

«=0 

at <Ae Syvapadum on ‘Modem Efectranic Gominunicatiph Technique!' 
hdd in Hyderabad on Angwt 26, 1967. 
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lA^usre g{t) is the impulse response of the ideal integrator, and JZ defined as 
and T the sampling interval. Since it is known that the impulse response 
g{t) of an ideal int^[rator is the constant K, we can substitute this value in the 
expression for G(^). Then, we get 

« = oo 

G(^)= X 

n=0 

= AT (1 + .e*' + JZ-* + .) 

_ jr.e at 

* .e -1 ’ (1) 


An _ 
sign 


EneoderT iQnantlzsr and adder 



7 


Ei(t) sain^rg3^(t) 


Digital 
Computer 


Decode) 


fig. 1 

SdfauBmatc diagram of m dldtal fitten 



The digital programming of the computer has therefore to be done to 
yield the output input relationship of the sample data system as 

E.(Z) _ A- 
or, 

E^Z) “ UZ)Z'^^‘KEiZ) 

From the above equatiao, we get 

- E^*{f-T) + KEm (*) 

The computation involved in equation (2} can readily be performed by 
a oonventicmal digital compufor. Clearly the prqgfamnie for equation (2) 
Witt inveiye eidter ad d fokms vt nfotractimu aak me dday opemknu for 
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more sophisticated filters, the programming will be complicated. An example 
ol the synthesis of a low-pass filter will be considered next. 

3. The ideal low-paes filter 

The impulse response of an ideal low-pass filter having a cut-off frequency 
/, is given by 

sin 27t ft 
2nft 


This function which is plotted in Fig. 3 shows a non-zero response before 
t = 0. This is obviously contrary to fact, and arises because an ideal low-pass 
filter is not physically realizable and cannot be made. In order to be realizable, 
the ideal low-pass filter transfer characteristic may be approximated to the 


Butterworth function. 


(1 + 


w 


2.V 


where JV represents the order of the function. 


The higher the value of JV'* chosen, the better will be its approximation to the 
ideal filter. To illustrate the principle of synthesis, a third-order Butterworth 
will be considered. The impulse response of such a filter having a cut-off 
frequency of 1 radian per sec. is found to be 


2 

and is shown plotted in Fig. 4. 
of the impulse response as 


r / ^ 

TT y\ 

[ cos < 

+ j)\ 


Replacing thy nT, we get for the .^-transform 
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If, in this example, it is assumed that the input frequency spectrum 
stretches up to twice the cut-off frequency the filter, the sampling interval 

Tf according to Shannon’s sampling theorem would be ^ (in this case,* 
•g see.). Substituting this value in ^equation (3), we get 

= 0.358 + 0.265 Z‘' + 0.03 Z'* +. 

\<) 


( 4 ) 


It will be seen that only three terms of the series are significant. In most 
practical filters this will be the case, as the series is rapidly convergent and hence 
the practical utility of this method. The programming of the digital computer 
has therefore to be done according to equation (4) which gives the relation¬ 
ship between EQ*{t) and £i*{/) as 

V(0 « 0.358 £.♦ + 0.265 £,♦(< - 2 T) + 3 £,♦ {/ - 3T) (5) 

The computation involved in equation {5} is simpler than that in the ideal 
integrator described earlier. ^ 

4. An alternative approach 

An alternative approach to the problems of digital filter synthesis would 
be the convolution of the instantaneous samples with the impulse response of 
the filter. However, the convolution integral must be evaluated from - c» to 
-f' oo and this would be an impossible task even for a highspeed digital com¬ 
puter. Fortunately, we can make simplifications, since in the case of practical 
filters the impulse response decays to a negligible value within a reasonable 
interval from the time of excitation so that finite limits may be set to the con¬ 
volution sum which may give rise to very small arbitrary error. Perhaps this 
can best be illustrated by the example of the synthesis of the third-order Butter- 
worth low-pass filter. 

As in the case of ^-transform analysis we shall assume that tlie signal has 
a band width and it is desired to filter this with a low-pass filter having a 
cut-off frequency F,, where Fj is necessarily greater than Fg (otherwbe there 
would be no point h;^ filtering). Then the procedure to be followed would be 
to sample the input Signal at sampling rate 2 F|, and programme the digital 
computer to substitute for each sample the sum — 7^ to + of all samples 
multiplied by the appropriate impul^ response of the filter. 

In our case, the impulse response would be 

where i: Tjare the limiti on the convolution sum set by accuracy considerations. 
F%. 5 rqnresents die situation in <Hir aounide, if the out{mt i%nal at any time | 
is given by JE^ (i^, where «r 4* ifc r is measured frottt an Khituy s)«Rt> < 
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^0 (0 = (» + *5) 7* T - ^ r ^ cos I {k-S) 7" + g ] 

JSS - ij 

( 6 ) 


Fig. 5 

Instentaneous impulse 



Referring to Fig, 4, if is the time at which impulse response decays to a 
negligible value, then S T need not exceed Ty, 


t.e.. 


S-^ L 


Now Ti and T are known from the conditions of the problem and the limits 
on ^9 can easily be determined to be S\ say. Equation (6), therefore, reduces to 


s ^ s 


^0 (0 = ^ £'i («+>?) T T_ • cos^|(A-S) T + gj] 

s = —/ 

( 7 ) 

The impulse response of the filter would probably have to be calculated 
by a sub-routine. 


5. Experimental results 

The method outlined above has been tested with the aid of the general 
purpose computer available at the Defence Research Laboratory, Hyderabad, 
An ideal low-pass filter normalized^to a cut-off frequency of 1 radian 
per sec. was synthesized by programming its impulse response as a sub-routine* 
The inputs to the computer were sinusoidal signals ranging from'O to 5 radians 
per sec. The sampling time of the signals was 1 sec. and limits of summation 
S* chosen were ± 6, The output from the computer which is a time-series was 
decoded by recovering the envelope of the amplitude modulated pulses. The 
same computer was also used to synthesize other types of filters andjeompen- 
sating networks. 

6. Proposed digital controller 

Fig. 6 shows the schematic model of the digital controller for sampled 
data systems being planned at the Osmania University, Hyderabad. The 
analogue error signal A{t)i is combined with a pulse generator output in a 
standard transistorized multiplier circuit. The sampled output A(nT) is coded 
in the binary form in an analogue digital converter. In the controller pro¬ 
posed^ four samples can be sttwred in the register on the top and the storage 
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capacity can be increased with the number of samples desired. Four samples 
of the impulse response are stored in the preset shift register, and the input 
series and the impulse response scries are multiplied and added according to 
equation (7). The output from the output register is converted again into 
the analogue form before being passed on to the controlled system. 



There are two general difficulties about the convolution method. The 
signal bandwidth must be known fairly accurately. It is also necessary to 
store S' samples before interpolation can begin. This means that even if 
instantaneous computation were possible, there would always be a delay of 
S' T, Perhaps real time filtering is more feasible with ^-transform method 
than with the convolution method. Apart from this, both the approaches are 
apparently applicabJfe^^ to any filter response whether analytical or not. 
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Summary 

In this paper the construction, generation, properties of m-sequences and 
their applications for ranging, information transmission, synchronization 
etc., have been considered. 


h Simplex codes 

If a code is such that its maximum correlation between two distinct code 
words is equal to the average correlation, then the code is called a ‘simplex’ 
code. Thus, for a simplex code. 


C {Vi, Vj) = Average C (Vi, Vj) [t 9^ j] 


- \ if P is even 

P~1 / 


^ I if Pis odd 

For i = j, average of C (V,, Vj) = 1, where t = 1, 2 ,.P are 

the code words. The correlation function of a simplex code is shown in 
Fig. 1. Because the correlation function assumes two values the sequence is also 
known as a two-level sequence. 

There are four known types of two level sequences giving rise to simplex 
codes. These arc the sequences corresponding to the following values of word 
length P: 

(i) P = 2* - 1, Maximal length linear shift register sequences or 
m-sequences 


p 4 / _ I is prime quadratic residue or legendre sequences. 

p 4 < — 1 = 4 A* + 27 is prime, Hall sequences. 

(iv) P ^ diet + 2) where both Q, and (Q, + 2 ) arc prime, twin 
prime sequences. 


Out of these, the m-sequences are easy to 
legister, with suitable logics. The sequences consist of ( + 1)* and ( 1)* 

W (-f l)s and awos. —-— 

- ^ Sy^um on ‘Modem EI«:tronic wmmunication Techniques* heW 


in tiydeiniMid <00 August 26, 1967. 
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Fig. 1 

GorreUitioii fimctiim of m simplex code for n odd 


2* Constructioii of m-sequences 

The m-sequences are maximal length linear recurring sequences. The 
theory of linear recurring sequences provides a method of construction of m- 
sequences. If m-sequence of period 2* — 1 is desired any irreducible kih 
degree polynomial over GF (2) having period 2* — 1 can be used to give a re¬ 
cursion formula. Applying the recursion formula to any A-tuple other than 
0...0 provides an m-sequcnce of the desired type. % 

Associated with the polynomial, 

k 

S{x) = ^ C; A-, = C, © Cl ©-© Ct AC* = 0 (1) 

1=0 

is the recursion relationship 
k 

23 C| X = Co Xj ® Cl X ® Ck X j^k = 0 (2) 

«=o 

which gives 

^ “q [Q ^ /-I ©••••* ® Q ^ ;-*] (3) 

The symbol © denotes ‘exclusive or*. 

As an examine, for k == 4, an irreducible polynomial of period 
/> :=: 2* -- 1 « 15 is 

; 9 e I ^ 0 (4) 

The recursion is given by 

Xj == ® xj^ ( 5 ) 

Applyii^ thb recursion to the vector 0001, the following sequence Is 

obtained : 


OOOlOOllOlOIlll * 
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3» Generatioii of the m-seqnence 

To generate the ^-sequence of period P, not exceeding 2* a shift register 
of degree can be employed. Tf the shift register is linear, the period of the 
sequence is at most 2^ — 1, and any output sequence achieving P=:2* ~ 1 is 
called a maximum length linear shift register sequence. A shift register of 
degree A, is a device consisting of k consecutive binary storage positions, which 
shifts the contents of each position to the next position down the line, in time 
to the regular beat of a clock. In order to prevent the shift register from empty- 
ing by the end of k clock pulses, a ‘feedback term’ may be computed as a logical 
function of the contents of the k positions and fed back into the first position of 
the shift register. The general block diagram of such a register with feedback 
and also external logic is shown in Fig. 2. With this set-up any pre-assigned 
binary sequence can be obtained as the output, given suitable choices of A, f 
and the initial state of the shift register. The most important special case of 
Fig. 2 which has been analyzed in great detail is the ‘linear’ case in which/ 
(^1 . Xk) is^a’^parity check function on some or all of its k inputs. 



Cicncral slillit register of degree wiA logtcsl feedfssck 

External logic, ..v*) can also be added to the set-up in Fig. 2, as 

shown by the dotted lines. The principal advantage of this configuration is 

that the ‘internal or direct logic’, / . Xk) in conjunction with the *-posi- 

tion register can be used to establish a period P, and the ‘external or output 

logic*, g {Xi . Xk) can modify the sequence of period P, already generated 

to any other sequence of period P. 

As an ^cample, the sequence constructed above for ^ = 4 can be genera¬ 
ted by a 4-stage shift register with the feedback logic : 

f{Xk) =» ® Xk.i = ^*-8 ^*-4 + Xk^% + 

The symbol *-* over a parameter stands for complementation. If the 

hdiial vector is 1000, then the succession of states will be : 

1000,0100,0010,1001, 1100,0110,1011,0101,1010,1101, 1110, nil, 0111, 
0011, OOOL 

. 4 . . 
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The output (the last position of each state) is the sequence [same as in 
equation (6)] 

000100110101111 

repeating periodically with period 15. 

4* Properties of m-sequences 

Even though the sequence in equation (6) is generated by a deterministic 
device, it satisfies several most obvious randomness tests and hence the sequence 
is also known as ‘pseudo-random’ or ‘pseudonoise’ sequence. 

Randomness tests 

(i) The balance property: In each period of the sequence, the number 

of 1 ’s differ from the number of zeros by at the most 1. 

(ii) The run property: Among the runs of Ts and zero’s in each period, 

one-half the runs of each kind arc of length one, one-fourth of 
each kind are of length two, on^ eight are of length three, and 
so on, as long as these fractions give meaningful numbers of runs. 

(iii) The correlation property: If a period of the sequence is compared, 

term by term, with any cyclic shift of itself, the number of agree¬ 
ments differ from the number of disagreements by at the most 1. 

It can be easily verified that the postulates, 1 to 3, are satisfied by the 
sequence considered. Postulate 3 is a precise characterization 
of the maximum length linear shift register sequences. 

The randomness of these sequences refers to the a priori conditions, 
under which the sequence was produced, rather than to the a 
posteriori consideration of what the sequence looks like, or what 
properties it exhibits. 

(iv) Cycle and add property : Given a PN code of length 2*-l and any 

cyclic permutation of the same PN code the modulo 2 sum is another 
cyclic permutation of the PN code. As an example for the code 
sequence in equation (6) if we add a cyclic shift of itself, the result is 

000100110101111 

001001101011110 

001101011110001 

Another cyclic shift of sequence in equation (6). 

5u AiqiHcadotts of m-roqueiicesi 

Ranging 

For rapge radar application in environments with extreme background 
noise, a rfiift register modulated pulse train using a maximum length sequence 
has tbe pre^rty that it$ auto^^elaUon reeoveraWe despite ^ 
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For a range radar, if a single pulse b transmitted, the returned pulse ampli¬ 
tude will be very small as the range increases. To enhance the echo, a pulse 
train can be transmitted. If the repetition period of the pulses is less than the 
time required for the signal to travel to the target and back, there will be am¬ 
biguity, which can be avoided by using m-sequences since the period of a m. 
sequence can be made longer than the time required for the echo to return. 
Good accuracy and resolution can be obtained by transmitting sequences 
whose time bandwidth products are 10® or more. The m-sequences with 
periods in the range of billions and trillions can be generated with ease by shift 
registers. Such long sequences are especially useful in radar astronomy be¬ 
cause the delay involved between the transmitted and returned signal is large. 
For example, the Venus ranging experiment of M.I.Tb Lincoln Laboratory 
in 1959 and 1961 used a m-sequence of length 2^® —1 = 8191, to determine 
whether to transmit ‘pulse’ or ‘no pulse’ in consecutive time intervals. The 
two-way transit time for the pulse is 247 sec. for the planet Venus. 

For good range resolution, the pulse repetition rate should be large. Hence, 
there will be large amount of delay involved in determining the phase of the 
returned sequence by correlation with a locally generated sequence. If the 
sequence is of million digits length, log 2 10® ‘yes-or-no’ questions have to be 
asked to obtain the correct phase. Sequences have been found which have the 
property that the phase can be determined by correlation using far fewer than 
the full number of trails. I’hese sequences are found by combining several 
short PN sequences, digit by digit. If the periods of the several sequences have 
no common divisors, the period of the combined sequence is the product of the 
periods of the several sequences. It is possible to determine the phase of the 
combined sequence by determining separately the phases of the component 
sequences. This requires at the most (Pj + Pg +.+ P») trial correla¬ 
tions to determine the phase of a sequence whese length is Pi Pg. Pn where 

Pi are the lengths of the component sequences. 

As an example of construction of a combined sequence, consider the two 
sequences with periods Pj and Pg : 

110100 Pi ^ 7 

111100010011010 Pg == 15 

The combination is formed by the logical function add of the two sequences, 
digit by digit. The combination sequence with period 105 is 11100001000 
100011010001001001010100001000001001000000000101010010001001 lOOOOOOl 
1010011100000010000. 

. The auto-correlation function of the combined sequence has peaks for all 
values of phase shift which arc divisible by the period of cither component. 

Also the correlation, when both components are out of phase, is not — This 

is ^ consequehee of the fact that the combination sequence is very unbalanced, 
with 7$ aeros to 32 ones. Combination sequences can be constructed pre- 
aqti^HcpiT^lation properties ^ single PN sequence^ 
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The applicability of a waveform for radar can be judged by considering 
the ambiguity function plots. The ambiguity function is the Fourier trans¬ 
form of the product of the transmitted and received waveforms into the Doppler 
domain or the inverse Fourier transform of the product of the spectra of trans¬ 
mitted and received waveforms into the time (delay) domain. The *Bed of 
nails* magnitude squared ambiguity function or 0-function for the m-sequence 
of period P = 4 is shown in Fig. 3. For no-delay and Doppler shifts, the maxi¬ 
mum value P* occurs. Along the delay axis, the value drops to ^ of the 

maximum and for delay and Doppler shifts not equal to zero, the value is 
(P-1) .. 

^ - of the maximum. 



4fVvmcdon of the m-oequMico corra^ndliig to period 4 :111-1 

If the periodic impulses of the sequences are replaced by a bandpass 
a periodic signal the contours of|4| function for P=4 is shown in Fig. 4.* Here 
the 1-41 function lies below the central spike by at least the hall-power time band¬ 
width product. As the period of the m-sequence used is increased, there will 
be more uniform distribution of the ambiguity and hence the peaks at points 
for delay and Doppler not-zero arc reduced since the total volume endosed 
above the delay Doppler plane is ^ constant and equal to unity. 

Coding for irfortmi^ transmission 

In information transmission each message symbol is encoded into n binary 
digits* It can be shown* that as n is made larger and larger, (x), the entropy 
of the input to the channel, approaches the channel capacity C; the relation¬ 
ship is expressed as 

W = C — 1 logg n 
n 

, xotmge aynpibd, wiy one trf 2» code vecbws can be a^lgitf^d ran- 

The loflxuaary digitsJVmessage sypJxd, will he'^Sf . At 

problem of 

ibir a tiwasontter. Tl^ cmi be oveixta^ bf engiilayliig 
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a shift register encoder to construct binary code signals which possess two level 
correlation. 



|A|-Fuiictlon contours for the code sequence 111-1 

Synchronization 

The two level correlation of PN code makes it attractive for using in syn¬ 
chronization techniques. A maximal length linear shift register is used in 
conjunction with phase lock techniques to obtain both bit and word synchroni¬ 
zation as well as a coherent demodulation reference. Also by employing a 
shift register the complexity of the decoding equipment can be reduced.® 

Let the PN code clock generator frequency be 2 fs, where 


2 / ©/ 

APN* code is defined as PN* = PN 0 fs 

Since PN is of odd length and there is a half-cycle of fs for each PN bit, PN* 
will have a cycle length of 2 P, being composed of a code of period P, followed 
by its complement. 

The auto-correlaion function P (T) of the PN* code is shown in Fig. 5. 
The maximum correlation cycle between + 1 and — 1 and occur for each cycle 
of the PN code component. 



Pfif* wito^correJatloii function 
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The auto-correlation properties of PN* codes provide the basis by which 
two identical PN code generators operating from independent clock sources 
can be locked in time synchronism. The cross-corrdation between^PN © 2f, 
and PN is shown in Fig. 6. From Fig. 6 it is seen that an S curve is generated 
each time the PN code passes through its point of maximum correlation; other¬ 
wise, the function is zero. This property is ideal for employing phase lock 
techniques to synchronize the two PN code generators, with the cross-correla¬ 
tion function forming the loop error signal 


p(T) 



Fi(.6 

CrMa-condatfam'iiiiicdmJbetween PN © 2/t and PN 

Besides the applications mentioned above, the shift register sequences can 
also be used in enciphering, where it acts as the ‘key’, multiple address coding 
where different portions of a long sequence can be assigned to different stations 
for position identification. As an example of the latter, different 10-bit seg¬ 
ments of a sequence of length 1023 have been assigned to each of 64 outlying 
weather stations to monitor rainfall information in the vicinity of Calcutta. 
Another interesting application is in the generation of random numbers for 
Monte-Carlo techniques. 
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Summary 

This paper deals with general system concepts and design trends in 
satellite communications. The subject has been built up by discussing the 
development of communications satellites in the chronological order and the 
present-day thinking in regard to the multifarious applications of satellite 
communications. This has been done so that the design trends may be well- 
appreciated keeping the above background in mind. The military appli¬ 
cations and the impact on the growing communications needs of India have 
also been discussed in brief 

1. lutroduction 

During the year 1950, roughly one million telephone conversations took 
place from the U.S.A. to the countries overseas. Over the following ten years, 
this number rose to four millions. It is expected to reach 20 millions by 1970 
and climb close to 100 millions by 1980. 

Although the above figures are for one of the most developed countries of 
the world, nevertheless, they speak*of a definite trend in the growth of telephone 
traffic throughout the world which has forced the communication engineers 
to look for additional means of communication. Furthermore, besides the 
telephone and telegraph communications, endeavours are being made to 
develop the transmission of long distance television broadcast —vl possibility 
which by permitting mutual exchanges of programmes between countries will 
bring the people of the world close to each other and will be a great landmark 
in the history of this shrinking would. 

Although until lately most of the inter continental communications traffic 
has been handled by means of cables and HF radio links, there can be no 
question but that these means alone will not suffice to meet future requirements. 
Submarine cables, because of the restricted number of telephone channels 
available for use, offer but limited possibilities, and as far as broad band trans¬ 
mission is concerned (television), they are not suitable. Besides this, the HF 
spectrum is already so overloaded that no further frequencies are available for 
additional radio links. In the circumstances, there seems to be no alternative 
but to resort to the use of long-range communication satellites for bridging long 
distances and transmitting broad-band signals. 

^^Fvesented at die Syitiposium on ^Modern Electronic Communication Techniques* held 
itt Hyderabad, on August 26,1967. 
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In addition to the civil authorities demanding an increased capacity of 
means of communication! the military authorities in some of the countries 
(like the U.S.A. and western European countries) have for some time felt the 
need for substantial number of long-range communication links affording 
utmost reliability and immunity to jamming by a potential enemy. Since 
this dual interest is particularly prevalent in the U.SA. it was reasonable to 
expect that the United States would take the lead in exploring the possibilities 
offered in this field by satellite this is all the more so as they are in a better 
position than other countiies to provide the financial means to carry out the 
work entailed in the research! development! construction and launching of 
experimental satellites. 

2. Short history and development of satellite commimicatioas 

The history of satellite communication dates from October 21, 1957, the 
day of successful launching of the ‘Sputnik’ by the U.S.S.R. It is only since 
then, that the communication engineers could have started dreaming reali¬ 
stically of putting up an artificial satellite in space which could either act as 
passive reflecter for VHF and SHF radio waves or as an active repeater station 
in space, thereby increasing the range of communications to thousands of miles 
at these frequencies, thus replacing the cumbersome network of ground based 
repeater stations. Problem with these repeater stations becomes very com¬ 
plicated when two ground stations are separated by a stretch of sea. 

The experimental work on the communication satellites began around 
the year 1958 with the launching of ‘Score* the first experimental communi¬ 
cation satellite on December 18, 1958. First test of conununication trans¬ 
mission was conducted by means of this satellite. Since then a large number of 
experimental communication satellites both active and passive have been 
launched. The notable landmark in the history of development has been the 
laimching of Tclstar-1 on July 10, 1962, which demonstrated the successful 
trahsmission of broad-band communications across the Atlantic Ocean in 
SHF range for the first time. 

At this st^e there remained no doubt in the minds of the experts that the 
construction of satellites for world-wide communications would not only be 
feasible but abo comn^rcially worth while On the other hand, opinion had 
been fsir from unanimous as to how such a satellite communication system 
jiimM be designed tedmically. Very little experience was available at thb 
atage and in view of the many difiermt theoretical possibilities it remained to 
be seen which one would o&cc the best prospects of success. 

The use of passive satellites has been considered to be of no conunerclal 
interest despite satbfactory reritlts achieved with Echo 1 and 2, for the reason 
that r^beted back to ground stations even with hi^ power trana- 

mitters are extremely weak and because the possible bandwidth is not st#* 

of tcIe^dsion signak IkTiih 

^ 9000 m #e otMt i$p0m % 
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world-wide communications network. The opinion was chiefly divided in 
favour of the following systems: 

(i) Synchronous orbit; and 

(ii) Lower altitude random and phased orbits. 

The points advanced in favour of the first system were fixed an te nnas at 
the ground station which are much cheaper than the steerable antennas re¬ 
quired for the i,econd system and lesser number of satellites required for estab¬ 
lishing world wide communications. The points against the system were the 
delay period of 0.6 sec., in duplex transmission, echo effect, problems of station 
keeping keeping the satellite in exact orbit so that its time period of rota¬ 
tion is that of earth, 24 hr.) and the very high power requirements fm: the 
satellite. 

However, to gain practical experience on these problems a number of 
experimental satellites were planned for launching. Of these, Syncom 1 and 
need special mention as they were the first synchronous satellites launched by 
Hughes Aircraft Co. (the chief proponents of synchronous orbits). Syncom-2 
was launched into a synchronous equatorial orbit which makes the satellite 
stationary with respect to any point on earth. 

The results obtained from the launchings of Syncom-1 and Syncom-2 were 
so satisfactory that they proved even better than it* proponents, once out¬ 
numbered, had expected. The result of this has been that opinion has now 
more or less crystallized in favour of the stationary orbit concept for inter¬ 
national and national commercial communications links. 

The growth of the satellite communications since then has been very 
swift. In February 1963, Communications Satellite Corporation (COMSAT) 
was incorporated in the U.S.A. The Corporation has the viitual monopoly 
on the growth of commercial systems. 

As a number of nations started showing interest in the global communi¬ 
cations by satellites. International Telecommunications Satellite Consortium 
(INTELSAT) was formed which has 55 member nations now. Communi¬ 
cations Satellite Corporation (COMSAT) is the manager for developing the 
space segment of the (INTELSAT) global system. India is one of the 
member nations of INTELSAT. 

3. Oporatianml Myrntemm 

The first INTELSAT commercial satellite ‘Early Bird* was put up by 
COMSAT over the Atlantic in April 1965, and it is still operational. Built 
and developed by Hughes, the satellite has been launched in synchronous 
orbit. weight of the satellite is 85 lb. The effective radiated power is 
14.5 dBW (14.4 dB above 1 watt). It has an antenna beam width of 10^* and 
is capable of providing 240 voice channels. 

Cx^ifig up next on the schedule of QOMSAT was the deployment of ^ 
Itf^ite 303A the Hughes-built, which is also being called. INTELSAT- 
S add Blw Bird Two Blue Birds ha^e beat buinehed by am, o 
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Atlantic and the other over the Pacific. Besides six voice/data circuits for 
National Aeronautic and Space Agency (NASA), Blue Bird has opened 
commercial links in the Pacific with nearly 180 channels and the one on the 
Atlantic has augmented the Early Bird’s existing 240 channels with another 
100 . 

Although heavier (155 lb. vs. 85 lb. in orbit) and more powerful (15.5 
dBW vs. 14.5 dBW) than Early Bird. Blue Bird is rated at the same 240 channels 
because its antenna beam width has been increased from 10® to 15® in order to 
cover a greater surface area of the earth. Bandwidth has been increased to 
about 125 megacycles per sec. by using single conversion transponder that 
includes a four-stage tunnel-diode amplifier and four 6-watt travelling-wavc- 
tube-amplifiers which can be operated in parallel. In the satellite the receiver 
operates in the band 6.285-6.405 gigacycles per sec. and the transmitter in the 
band 4.06-4.18 gigacycles per sec. 

The Blue Bird has a rated three years operational life and will fill up the 
time gap between now and the upcoming third phase of global ssystem (IN¬ 
TELSAT-3) for international television and telephony links. 

It may be pointed out that the satellite for Pacific (Blue Bird) was first 
launched in October 1966, but the apogee motor failed to put it intoXhe re¬ 
quired geo-stationary orbit 22,300 miles above the earth and the space craft 
is now travelling in an elliptical orbit. It was while this ‘rough’ satellite was 
temporarily above Indian Ocean in November 1966, that Britain was able to 
transmit live television pictures to Australia. The replacement for this ‘rouge’ 
Pacific satellite has been launched in January 1967, and has been successfully 
iiyected into synchronous orbit. 

4. Intelsat-S 

The first and the second phase being over, COMSAT is now shooting for 
early 1968 for the third phase of global system (INTELSAT-3). This will 
provide three new satellites: one above the Atlantic, one above the Pacific and 
one above the Indian Ocean {vide Fig. 1). Each will have a capacity of 1,200 
two-way telephone channels estimated to handle projected telephone circuit 
needs through the 1970’s. 

The Intclsat-3 satfeQites arc being constructed by an American Company 
TRW systems and, six are on order. These will have slightly greater trans¬ 
mitter power than fliat of Intelsat-2 but because the aerial beam will not be an 
all-pund toroidal one but will have all the radiated energy directed in a cone 
towards earth the acp will be substantially greater—about 22 dBW. The 
directional beam will be achieved by an electronically despun aerial system 
wh^ will counteract the effect of the stabilization spin of the satellite by 
cyclically switching the RF energy to the aerial elements as the satelli^ rotata. 
The greater capacity dP these satellites will be provided by the wider batid 
width 500 megacycles per sec. instead of INTELSAT-2’s 125 megacycles par 
Sec. the receiving bhnd bang 5.925 to 6.425 g^gacydes per sec. and the trans* 
mitdng band 3.700 to 4.200 gigacydes per sec. Bach of the satdKtes will 
wagh 260 lb. and 56 in. by 37 in. 
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5« Maldfarioas applications of satellite communications 

The completion of project INTELSAT-3 is not the end but just the begin- 
ing of multifarious activities in satellite commnications. 

Planned for launching in 1967 is a 210 lb. synchronous aeronautical 
satellite that will provide voice communication relay to commercial aircraft 
over the Atlantic where currently used links such as high frequency are least, 
effective. This means working with lower performance aircraft receiverst 
the use of VHP and very low gain aircraft antennas. Initially two transport¬ 
able ground stations with 42-ft. antennas will be used with COMSAT guaran¬ 
teeing two communication channels. Once this initial aeronautical satellite 
proves out, it will expand quickly into a global system. Such a system would 
provide to trans-oceanic flights such services as aircraft location, traffic density 
information and in flight telephone hook-up for passengers. This means in 
early 1970*s when the supersonic transports begin flying, all the anticipated 
problems would be solved especially when the pilots are passing over empty 
stretches of land and water. 

COMSAT is also considering the design studies for a large multipurpose 
satellite that may well end up providing both aeronautical (air traffic control 
as well as communications) and television as early as 1968 or 1969. The 
satellite would weigh abour 800 lb. in orbit. It may have as many as 
three narrow beam antennas and 10 to 12 repeaters to accomplish its varied 
tasks. With a planned 500 m^cycles per sec. bandwidth and erp of 40 
4BW the satellite will have capacity of about 5,000 to 6,000 twoway telephone 
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One of the most exciting applications of satellites is considered to be data 
transmission in near future. It is difficult to say when the computer-to-com* 
puter hook-ups via satellite will be big businesss but the experts fed that the 
data transmission one day will be the biggest source of revenue from satdlites. 

Direct tdevision broadcast from satellite to home receivers is also being 
considered. If the detailed design studies were started now^ the Radio Cor¬ 
poration of America (RCA) believes that it could demonstrate large area tele¬ 
casting into home receivers by 1969. RCA would use a synchronous satellite 
with a single TV channel capacity. This practical demonstration would be 
made at a frequency of 800 megacycles per sec. Using a 40-ft. dish antenna at 
the ground station and a transmitter power of 5 kW on the satellite would 
provide an acceptable signal for home receivers modified by an outside ante¬ 
nna and booster amplifier both costing under 100 dollars. 

Another job for communications satellites will be to collect meteorologicad 
information from a world wide network of weather observation stations—from 
ocean buoys to aircraft—and feed their data into a master computer complex 
to obtain the world weather pictures. The aijalysis and forecast in turn could 
be distributed to cities and towds throughout the world by the same satellite 
network. Three or four synchronous satellites could pickup virtually all 
weather stations, excluding only the polar areas. Such a satellite network 
could alio take pictures of cloud cover over the earth in the manner of Nim¬ 
bus and Tiros meteorological satellites. 

6. Future trends in sateliite design 

The future trends in satellite design and the problems encountered can be 
considered under the headings given below. 

Satellite si;zie 

Hughes Aircraft Co. is in the process of developing high powers atellites- 
HS 307 family. One of the satellites of this family proposed by them for 
television broadcast is 9 ft. in diameter and 8 ft. long, would weight about 
1,550 lb. and provide an effective radiated power of 40 dBW. Hughes have 
considered larger satf^t# configurations and concluded that the improvements 
gained do not seem to be worth the increase in size. By doubling the satellite 
length to 16 ft. an erp of 43 dBW was expected which the experts do not con¬ 
sider to be worth the^crease in size. The size of HS 307 family and its power 
output is considered adequate for the ccnmnerciid oammunications satellites 
for die next decade. 

Sjnokramus orbit 

Since a single synchmnous orbit is vasibk from about on^tlmd the 
iCarth’j surface, grou^ stations do not need to handover traffic from one sald*^ 
file lo another. By going, to orbits handover hmmm a bi^ pcobhm, 

So 12, ffir m|diased 
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altitudes introduces Doppler shifts, variation in path length*;, and irregular 
periods of mutual visibility between stations. This makes it difficult or im¬ 
possible to allow one satellite to cover several ground stations simultaneously, 
that is to provide, multiple-access. 

On account of all these factors the future systems are likely to be synchro¬ 
nous except where jomc special purpose systems are required like the satellites 
required for military use where reliability and security of messages and free¬ 
dom form enemy interference are very important considerations. 

In the stationary orbit, which is synchronous, circular and equatorial, 
periodic control can reduce satellite excursions to less than 0.03® from its desired 
position, a precision approached by the Syncom-3 and Early Bird. The sun 
and the moon exert a continuing pressure on the satellites changing its orbit 
inclination. To counteract this and keep the satellite on station a total of 
about 170 ft. per sec. of control velocity is needed each year. This is not a 
burdensome design requirement and the advantages in ground station design 
where fixed antennas can then be used are expected to warrant such control 
in the future systems. 

Stabilization and altitude control 

Spin stabilization where the satellite spins about one of its axes to prevent 
tumbling is considered to be the most rational choice for a practical communi¬ 
cations satellites design. The spin axis is perpendicular to the orbit plane so 
that the directions of the earth towards which maximum antenna gain is desired 
is perpendicular to the satellite axis throughout its orbit. This is considered 
very good from the point of view of the problem of thermal control. Because 
of the averaging effect of spinning on the heating of its surface due to thermal 
radiations of the sun the satellite operates at a temperature of nearly 25‘'C. In 
the other method, i.f., earth oriented, the satellite creates a number of problems 
like active thermal control and requirement of a servo loop to keep the solar 
cell array pointed towards the sun, of the two methods therefore, the spin 
stabilization is preferred. 

The problem of antenna directivity in spin stabilized satellites has been 
overcome by electronically despun phased array antenna designs {vide Fig. 2), 

Pofum somcis 

One of the pacing technologies in building practical communications 
satellites has been the power system. But surprisingly enough, most specialists 
agree that for next five to ten years, possibly even longer, satellites wll use solar 
cdJs w pteto-voltaic systems. The solar cellwritten-off time and again in 
recent years by engineers for large power soiurccs in space, is now being seriously 
comtdei^ for systems in kW ranges^ For 1975 flights hardware, 40 to 
50 kW photo voltaic systems are being considered practical and realizable. 

^ be obtained out of deployable array that unfold or expand 
fe is th^ structural dynamics of these solar cell assembles; 
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Hughes is now getting 6 watts per lb. out of its solar array (structural 
material, solar celL and diodes). The Company has been proposing to equip 
its HS 307 satellites with 550 watts of D.C. power and they feel it can be in¬ 
creased to 700 to 800 watts still using skin mounted cells. 

The TRW systems engineers say that the best way to go is to have existing 
solar cells mounted on light weight deployable structures of rigid foldable 
panels. By using this method it is felt that 20 watts per lb. of raw power can 
be obtained. Thin film solar cells are also being developed which would reduce 
the weight further. With today’s state of art 10 to 50 kW of power can be 
obtained from a solar array as large as 500 sq. ft. or more of solar cells. 
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The other power supply sources being considered are nuclear sources but 
reactor weights, including their shielding, make them unattractive on the basis 
of lb. per watt output and their use in communication satellites is unlikely for 
some time. 

Satellite power 

Considerable Work is being done currently on higher power travelling 
wave tubes for communications satellites. However, Hughes is taking a differ¬ 
ent track to increase the RF power output. They are using a number of 6 watts 
TWTs in parallel. By staying with lower power devices in its parallel approach, 
Hughes engineers believe that they can reach the 100-200 watt range of RF 
power in one satellite. And if one of the small TWTs quits working there 
wUl be a modest degradation of power and not the complete! qi^age that will 
result if a single high power tube fails. Engineers were wcktied about the 
TWT life four or five years ago but now the tube de^gners are taljking about 
200,000 and 300,000 hours life time 6 watts TWTs. 

Aidma design 

The already operational syndp'oiunis MWe Wd4 
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perpendicular to the satellite spin axis but with no directivity in this plane. 
This technique limits antenna goiii to 8 dB at most if the beam b to cover the 
entire visible portion of the earth. 

By going to a pencil beam antenna gain can be increased to as much as 
19dB and still cover the entire visible area of the earth’s surface. But this means 
the antenna system design must provide for despinning the beam, the beam must 
rotate relative to the satellite at the spin speed (plus or minus the orbital angualr 
velocity) to cancel the satellite spin and keep the beam on earth. 

The two basic design solutions to the beam despin problems are the mecha¬ 
nically despun antenna and electronically phased array. Both are active con¬ 
tenders, for an advanced satellite system and each has its own set of advantages 
and disadvantages. 

The primary advantage of the mechanically despun antenna is that the 
received beam can also be despun with minimal additional complexity, but 
there'are two disadvantages. Bearings are required and the long term relia¬ 
bility of these components in vacuum has not been fully establLhed. Secondly 
it is difficult to provide the loroidol beam radiation pattern as a back up in case 
of failure of the despin mechanism. This capability is desirable not only as a 
back up, but during the initial descent phase of orbit injection where it greatly 
simplifies satllitc acquisiton by ground stations. 

T wo configurations both of which avoid the use of rotary joints are shown 
in Fig. 3, 



A phased array antenna (vide Fig. 4) is made up of radiating elements 
spaced uniformly around a cylinder. The shape of the beam in the spin axis 
plane is determined by the pattern of an individual element. Each element 
is excited at phase chosen so that the signals due to all elements add in the direc¬ 
tion corresponding to the centre of the beam. If R* is the radius of the array 
andi 9 the angle between the beam axis and one of the elements, the phase 
angle for the drive in radians is 2 tr R cos ^ A, where A is the wave length. Total 
gain of the antenna is the product of one element’s gain and gain improvement 
factor which increases roughly proportional to the number of elements and to 
thiy indiM of the array, Variation in the geometry of the elements relative to 
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the beam, however, results in undeshrable spin mochilation which is periodic 
at a frequency equal to the number of elements JV times the spin speed. Thus, 
for example, whcnTthe radius is increased without adding more elements, there 
is an increase in spin modulation. A suitable design ii to make the radius R, 

approximately equal to where JV equals'twclve or more, the resulting spm 

modulation is only a few hundredths of a decibel. 



The phase of the antenna elements can be controlled by ferrite ]^ase shifter 
supplied with appropriate voltages. Such phase shifters provide two outputs 
with phase shifts equal in magnitude but opposite in sign. The two outputs 
can drive diametrically opposite elements, so that the number of phase shifters 
. JV • 

needed is ^. Each phase shifter requires two drive voltages, which vary as 

sin ^2 tr/i cos and cos ^2irR coS - This would give an electronically 
de-spun beam. 

Multiple access 

When the aim is to service about cme-diud of the earth with a single 
satellite repeater, H is important that as many ground stations as possible be 
able to communicate simultaneously with the tateffite. By sharing a single 
satellite repeater, among many mers service costs can be reduced and small and 
large ground terminals with differing communication requirements can parti¬ 
cipate at the same tinie. This is in feet die reason that the developing coun¬ 
tries whidh cannot afford extensive microwave or cable system will find satellite 
system an inexpenSiw Stibstitute. To obtain such multiple access, the trend 
in riqieater configuradom haS been to die linear wideband translate that can 
hanifle an eritire 300 nfigaejfes per sec. common canin- band* In the future 
gldtml system the mul%Ie access technique being used is frequency division 
nmldpfddug. 

GmmdsMim 

llte design of ground antennas and ground terminal equipment wilt have 
ft grem aSbet dm pefferaumbe at eoasaxaaictsdai^ by ss^dOites^ The ste^ 
'aUa-dph^ syittelBt’ l(si|idred fer mmatatiomuy oSWta.ssre mmt SMpMdhte/ 
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than the stationary antennas required for stationary orbits. The latter cost 
only about one-third to one-half as compared with the former system. The 
INTELSAT agreement calls for joint ownership of the satellites by member 
countries whereas each member country will own its ground stations. 

It has been estimated that 80 to 100 new ground stations will be needed 
over the next %w years {vide Fig. 5). Each ground station will cost about 
Rs. 21 millions or more. As a result of this a number of companies both in 
the U.S.A. and Britain are trying to specialize in the building and installations 
of these stations. 



Most of the ground stations are being built having reflecting bowl 85 ft. 
in diameter for commercial use. This is the minimum size necessary to satisfy 
a receiving performance figure of merit recommended by INTELSAT: 

Ae rial gain _ 

System noise temperature in °K, 

expressed in decibles. A typical figure for an 85 ft. diameter aerial bowl, 
British design station (Fig. 6) is 40.7 dB with 5® aerial elevation at the reception 
frequency of 46 gigacycles per sec. The basij problem is, of course, the strictly 
limited radiated power from the satellite and the irreducible noise level of the 
system (sky noise plus man-made radio interference plus receiving equipment 
noise). In practice this means that the aerial bowl should be 85 ft. in diameter 
to collect sufficient RF energy from the satellite, the station sould not operate 
with an aerial beam lower than 5® elevation and the system noise temperature 
must be brought down to 50® to 60® K. 

5 
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Fig. 6 

A ty|iical ground station aerial bowl 

Where special requirements are concerned such as for military communi¬ 
cations (where the ground stations are to be mobile) smaller stations with 
antenna diameters 6 to 60 ft. are being constructed. Channel capacity will 
vary from 1 voice channel with a 6 ft. dish to four voice channels with a 40 fl. 
dish. 


The ]n<crnational Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR) has recommen¬ 
ded a channel quality of 50 dB ——— for satellite systems. To obtain 

Noise \ N / 

this quality an effective ratio of carrier power to receiver noise lemperaturc 
of-172.7 dBW per ‘^K. is required for a single channel. On the basis of this 
calculation, the satellite erp required per channel is shown as a function ol’ 
antenna diameter in Fig. 7. 

Sample calculations for 85-ft. antenna are shown in the Table below. 


Table 


Calculation of erp of satellite in synchronous orbit for one CCIR voice channel 


Effective carrier power to receiver noise y 

temperature for W dB quality j* %. per channel 
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.251 


^60 DB 
Uncooled paranp 
IJtotalsl75° k) 



16.20- 30 40 6060 SOlOO 

Antenna diameter, ft* 

Fig. 7 

Satellite erp vs. antenna diameter 


Add losses 


175°K. 

(uncooled/Iiquid PARA-AMP) 

= 20 dB/22.4 dB 

(ii) Ground-to-space noise contribution 

== 1.0 dB 

(iii) Intermodulation degradation and 
reduction in powder due to it 

= 4.2 dB 

(iv) Rain margin 

= 4.0 dB 

(v) Space loss 

= 196.9 dB 

Total losses 

= 226.1 dB/228.5dB 

Add ground antenna gain^(85 ft. antenna 
50% efficiency) 

= 58.1 dB 

Nett losses 

168. OdB 
“ 170.4dB 

Erp requiredjper channel 

= 4.7 dBW/-2.3 dBW 


Fig. 8 represents the required giound transmitter power per channel as 
a function of antenna diameter calculated on similar lines. 


7. Communicatioii satellites for military uses 

The communication satellites for military uses have more stringent con¬ 
ditions of operation as compared to the commercial ones because they should 
provide exclusive access to satellites, security of communications, uninterrupted 
and reliable operations at all times and under all conditions (even during 
nuclear black-out of high frequency radio) protection against jamming and 
they should be capable of working with relatively smaller and mqbile ground 
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stations. As regards the channel capacity the military communications sys¬ 
tems require relatively small channel capacity between a large number of stations 
rather than follow the commercial long haul approach of supplying a large 
trunk capacity between fewer stations. 




Ground _ __ 

I)Ower per CCifi voice cHannel 
antenna diameter 


^60 DB 



10 15 20 30 40 6060 

Antenna diameter, ft. 

Flg.« 

Power required for ground transmitter vs, antenna diameter 


With the above requirements in view the U.S. military authorities have 
begun a project (initial defence communications satellite project) of launching 
about 22 jatellites in a near-synchronous altitude. These satellites will be in 
several altitudes in the vicinity of 21,000 miles. Fifteen of these have already 
been launched in two phases. At this altitude an earth station located at 35° 
latitude would view the same satellite for about 4| days. 

The random orbital configuration has been chosen to provide two im¬ 
portant advantages. 

First it assumes that if one satellite malfunctions another satellite will even¬ 
tually be in a place to provide communications capability. Secondly, the 
satellites can operate without station keeping controls, thereby preventing an 
enemy from changing the orbit of the satellites and disrupting communications. 

As regards communication reliability, it depends heavily on the number* 
of satellites in orbit. It has been found that reasonable reliability will be 
attained with 15 satellites. Reliability will be almost 100% on the link Hcel- 
mano, Hawaii to Camp Roberts. Reliability will be 93% on west European 
link. 

The satellites are operating as real time repeaters receiving signals ai 
some classified frequency in the band between 7.975 and 8.025 gigacycles per 
sec. and transmitting the signals between 7.250 and 7.300 gigacycles per sec. 

The antenna used in the satellites is omnidirectional with respect to the 
spin axis. It has a Imm width of 25° in the other direction. Spin stabilL 
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zation will maintain the satellite’s axis normal to the plane of the orbit. A 
large portion of energy is radiated into space due to the antenna being omni¬ 
directional with respect to spin axis. 

The satellite will require 26 watts of power. Over 8,500 solar cells moun¬ 
ted on the surface of a 3-ft. diameter satellite will initially supply about 42 watts. 
The solar cells’ efficiency will slowly decrease with time. The power system 
has done away with batteries for more reliability. 

The satellites permit multiple access by a number of ground stations. 
However, no ground station can use a satellite unless it is schelduled. United 
States has offered to its NATO partners the opportunity to participate in 
communications via these satellites. The ground stations being set up are 
using smaller antennas 6-6U ft. Standardized air transportable ground stations 
using 40 ft. antennas arc being developed by the U.S. firm, Hughes Aircraft Go., 
and the British firm, Marconi. The Hughes built station can be air trans¬ 
ported and set up on a prepared site by a 27-man station crew in 48 hours. 
I'he Cassegrain antenna contains a four-horn-feed that permits the terminal to 
track the satellites signal by simultaneous lobing (monopulse) techniques. 
I'his terminal station can transmit or receive at least four high quality voice 
channels and four tele-type messages. A high quality chanrel has a signal to 
noise ratio greater than 53 dB. 

A more transportable terminal that uses a four-dish cluster with a total 
outside diameter of about 15 ft. is in development. These antennas are also 
able to track the satellite. Each terminal can be air-lifted and set up by a six 
man crew in about two hours with a minimum of site preparation. The ter¬ 
minal is valuable for remote areas and for emergency operation and will pro¬ 
vide one tactical quality voice channel, ^ = 30 dB, 64 duplex telegraph chan¬ 
nels or four-vocoded voice channels. 

A vocoder reduce^ the voice bandwidth by transmitting only those fre¬ 
quencies in the speech signal that will allow the speech to be reconstructed at 
the receiver. 

One of the aims of this project is to gain information and experience for 
design of an advanced system (ADSCP) in early 1970s. No details of this 
presumbly highly sophisticated system have been releeased although it is 
known that it would provide highly secure, many wide band mobile communi¬ 
cations channels. Probably the satellites would be both synchronous and 
fully stabilized for maximum erp. 

An area of growth necessary in military systems will be anti-jamming 
capability and message i,ecurity as pointed out earlier. This will possibly be 
achieved by using data processing in the satellite. Two future possibilities 
are direct signal processing which means extracting signal from the jamming 
and noise, and commanded antenna switching, permitting a transmitter to 
the satellite aim high-gain beams at particular localities. This would 
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of course require thousands of added parts compared to less than a thousand 
now in a simple repeater. 

8. Conclusions 

The growth of trunk traffic in India is taking place at a very fast rate. In 
Bombay city alone the present rate of daily trunk calls is about 8,000 and it 
has been estimated to go up to 120,000 by the end of the Fourth Plan {vide 
report published in the Times of India dated July 30, 1967). There is a plan 
to cover about fifty major cities by direct dialling system. Satellites offer veiy 
attractive prospects to meet these growing requirements effectively and eco¬ 
nomically. 

As regards the international traffic, India is one of the members of IN¬ 
TELSAT. One ground station is already being set up at Ahmedabad and 
one or two more are proposed by 1970s. Whereas this might cater for the 
growing international traffic in, addition to the already existing high frequency 
links, the problem still remains for the growing domestic traffic. 

The talk about putting up large capacity synchronous satellites for do¬ 
mestic services in various countries is gaining such a momentum tjjat some of 
the countries like the U.S.A. might have such a satellite in the next two to three 
years with circuit capacities ranging from 3,000-12,000. 

Studies have been conducted on the effects of individual nations putting 
up their own domestic communications satellites and it has been found that 
such systems would not necessarily interfere with global communication net¬ 
work, or communications links of the near by countries. The Hughes Air¬ 
craft Co., which has conducted a number of studies in this area, say, Japan for 
example, could put up its own satellite and not illuminate China or even Phil- 
lipines with its signal. 

Once a multiple satellite is an operational success it will be useful for India 
to go in for such a satellite. Such satellite could be put in a synchronous orbit 
and illuminate the territorial limits of India alone. Such a satellite would 
provide one or two television channels in additon to the voice channels needed 
to meet the increasing traffic. 

This would mean the growth of television services could be much faster. 
With a few broadcast stations the entire country could be serviced with tele¬ 
vision broadcast either by a network of ground stations or by direct television 
broadcast depending on the system employed. International television chan¬ 
nels could also be used to broadcast programmes from other countries. 

The need for reliable and secure military communications cannot be over 
emphasized. A country like India with its border, stretching 2,000 miles, 
a few channels for long distance secure communications are required to handle 
military traffic. Some of the channels could be leased off for exclusive military 
use &om this multipurpose satellite. This would workout more economical 
than setting up conventional micro wave links which are more prone to dis¬ 
ruption by sabotage dian satellites. As regards the security and anti-jamming 
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facilities of communications for military use it may be pointed out that the 
suggested satellite would only be accessible to ground stations with in the 
country and the chance of jamming by any potential enemy are considerably 
reduced. Messages of course would have to be coded (in cases where secrecy 
is involved) while making use of such a satellite. 
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Summary 

In this paper the different methods of decoding and detection of pseudo¬ 
random (P*R-) codes used in wide-band communication and the relative 
advantages arising out of them are discussed, 

!• Introduction 

It is known that PR sequence can be used for ranging application, time- 
modulation, binary modulation and M-ary modulation epecially in the cases 
when signal-noise ratio (SNR) is quite low. Such sequences find an impor¬ 
tant use in random access communication systems (Fig. 1). 

The M-ary modulation technique will be considered in this paper. In 
this technique, one of the M alternative sequences is transmitted according to 
state of the message source. The receiver decides which of the M sequences 
has been transmitted. It is important to observe that decoding is consider¬ 
ably more difficult than coding. It is therefore considered worthwhile investi¬ 
gating how the complexity of the decoder may be reduced. 

2. Coding of the sequences 

The signal to be transmitted which may be in the form of analogue signal 
or digital data is first converted into binary code by an analogue digital con¬ 
verter or a pulse code modulation (P.G.M.) coder. This coded signal is then 
used as the initial condition of a sequence generator. The minimum length of 
the sequence will obviously be determined by the number of digits in the P.G.M. 
In a 5-bit P.G.M, for example, the length of the sequence is clearly 2^—1 =31. 

(i) Parallel decoder 

In such a system the received input signal is multiplied with all the 
possible sequences simultaneously. The product is integrated, the integrated 
output is then sampled and the samples are fed to a decision circuit to deter¬ 
mine the maximum. Fig. 2 shows the block diagram of such a system. 

The selection of amplitude corresponding to which the value of the pro¬ 
duct is maximum may be achieved by providing common degeneration com¬ 
bined with an individual amplitude dependent regeneration to a set of ampli¬ 
fiers. This accentuates tl^e difference in level between the outputs of different 
lines. This may further be improved by biasing the amplifier with the average 
of the outputs to eliminate all but the largest component. 

^Presented at the Symposium cm ‘Modern Blectronic CommunicatiQn Techniques* hdd 
in Hyderabad on August 26, 1967. 
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Such a scheme is rather impractical when the length of the sequence is 
large. For example, we may consider a 5-unit code of length 31, If all the 
possible 31 sequences are transmitted, then as many multipliers, integrators and 
samplers would be required. The maximum amplitude selector will also need 
31 amplifiers with common degeneration. The number of multipliers, in¬ 
tegrators and samplers can be reduced to one only whatever be the number of 
the possible sequences if we adopt the following technique instead. 

(ii) Serial decodin’^ 

The testing in such cases is done one after the other, i.e.y serially. For 
such a serial scheme since all the correlations are to be completed within one 
symbol period, both the received signal and the reference sequences must be 
compressed in time by a factor equal to the number of sequences being used. 
For a 5-unit code of length 31, the compressed sequence of 31 bits will have 
to occupy a time period equal to the original bit period. The other point to 
be noted is that the received sequence be made to repeat as many times in one 
symbol period. So a delay line type circulator has been used. After all the 
sequences are tested the delay line must be discharged. And so during coding 
process a time gap is kept between two sequences for the discharge of the delay 
line. The block diagram is shown in Fig. 3. The outputs of the"multiplier 
are integrated and tested for maximum amplitude. 



Fig. 3 

A atrial dteoder 

Maximum amplitude selection 

The aim here is to select the sequence corresponding to which the value’of 
the product is the maximum. The method for determining the nn^yiTfn^iTr^ 
amplitude (Fig. 4) is to reset a voltage sawtooth with matched filter output 
sample. The input pulses arc applied to a peak charging diode, the input is 
then compared with the peak charging device. This will give an output (a short 
pulse) when the input is greater than die peak charging device. This short pulse 
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is used to reset the sawtooth generator. The synchronous voltage of the sawtooth 
generator is obtained from a B.R.F. generator. Thus if the time of occurrence 
of a particular receiver sequence is known then a relation can be established 
between the amplitude of the sawtooth and the receiver sequence. The maxi¬ 
mum value of the product will then give us the idea of the sequence received. 



Fig. 4 

A maximum amplitude selector 


Timi compression 

It has been discussed earlier that the sequence received is to be compressed 
in time to the extent of original bit period. The block diagram of the scheme 
employed is shown in Fig. 5. 



Fig. 5 

Block diagram of a time compreesor 
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Let a simple sequence of length 7 be considered, the structure being 
11-11-1-11. A sample of the bit is taken at the end of each bit period. The 
gating pulse is applied from a ring counter of order 7. The sampled ampli¬ 
tude are then ‘hold’. There is another ring counter shown {Bu) which gives 
pulse at the rate of 7 times the P.R.F. of the first set of ring counter. This is 
used to sample the hold output again thus we sec that after a repetition of 7 
bits the desired sequence is repeated in a time corresponding to one bit period. 
The other bit period contains the time shifted replica of the same sequence. 

The other metiiod of time compression uses a delay line. I’he loop 
[Fig. 6 (i)] stores and compresses the signals as they arrive and has available in 
the compressed form an output at any time during the operation. The loop 
consists of controlling ‘AND’ gales and a delay section. The signal passes 
‘AND’ gate 1 only when a sample pulse coincides. The complement of the 
‘AND’ 1 sampling pulse controls the gating action of ‘AND’ gate 2 at its inhibit 
input. This is a re-circulation gate which, with the 1 megacycle per sec. clock 
pulse, allows the content of the delay line to re-circulate continuously between 
sample pulses. When the next sample pulse arrives to enter a new signal bit 
the inverted replica of the sample pulse gives a proper signal at the inhibit input 
to the recirculating gate to inhibit the gate for the duration of the sample pulse. 
This action allows a new data bit to enter the delay line while the oldest data 
bit in the line is erased simuitaneousaly at tlie re-circulating gate. The time 
relationship of waves and pulses of Fig. 6(i) is shown in Fig. 6 (ii). A portion, 
T, of the signal is sampled at T intervals. The loop accomplishes compression 
by the following sequence. I'he delay line receives sample a, a One, which 
undergoes a complete circulation of the loop. One micro-sec. after re-circula- 
tion sample b (a Zero) is inserted alongside sample a. Both the samples circle 
the loop. One micro-sec. later, sample c is inserted alongside sample b. I'his 
process continues filling the line with pulses that represent the polarity of the 
signal at the time of sampling. I’his process compresses T, the interval be¬ 
tween pulses to the clock interval; for example, 1,000 micro-sec. becomes 1 
micro-sec. In other words, g samples are compressed into time T, After the 
storage line is filled the oldest sample is continuously replaced by a new sample. 
Thus, the stored information is constantly up-to-date. 

The advantage obtained in such cases is the reduction of the cost of equip¬ 
ment and simplification of circuitry. The number of multipliers, integrator 
and sampler is reduced to one only, whatever be the number of the possible 
sequences. The maximum amplitude selector is also quite simple compared 
to one that is used in the ca^e of parallel detection method. This is achieved 
only because the amplitudes arc occuring after a regular time-interval. 

The only disadvantage of the system is that the circuitry must be quite fast, 
(iii) Sequential technique 

The correlation function of the P.R. sequence does not give any indica¬ 
tion of the time shift required for the local replica to bring about coincidence 
when it is outside the working zone. The method discussed earlier is thus 
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based on trial correlation of all the possible sequences and select the maximum 
amplitude of the correlator detector. The acquisition time in such cases is 
rather high compared to the information bits. When the SNR is sufficiently 
high the number of trials may be minimized to a gieat extent if the code is 
made up of several short sub-codes. 




Fig. 6 

Block diagram of a time compressor 

In analyzing a sequence it is seen that the sequence is determined by the 
initial condition and these are the first five bits of the sequence in case of se¬ 
quence of length 31. In this technique the first five received bits are used as 
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the initial condition of a receiver sequence generator. This is correlated with 
receiver sequence to see whether the estimate is correct. If the agreement is 
not good fresh data may be introduced and the process repeated. The data 
obtained in different trials may be investigated to obtain the decision about 
which sequence is transmitted. The advantage of this system is a very small 
acquisition time. The length of the trial is kept above a certain threshold to 
avoid false dismissal or false alarm and it depends solely on input SNR. 

3. Conclusion remarks 

Detailed experimental investigation is being conducted on serial and 
sequential detection techniques to simplify the circuitry and reduce the acquisi¬ 
tion time. 
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MICROWAVE COMMUNICATION ALONG RAILWAY ROUTES 
AND RADIO PATCHING OF TRAIN TRAFFIC CONTROL 
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EQUIPMENT IN THE U.H.F. BAND* 

S.A. Srinivasan 
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Chief Signal and Telecommunications Engineer^ South Central Railway, Secunderabad 

Summary 

This paper briefly reviews the communication systems presently used 
in the Indian Railways and indicates the growing limitations of the existing 
methods on the face of increasing complexity of the railway networks. It 
refers to the growing use of microwave communication system in the ad¬ 
vanced countries of the world and stresses the need for introduction of this 
system in the Indian Railways, It presents a typical microwave network 
for a railway zone and discusses the various aspects of operation and efli- 
ciency as well as the problems associated therewith, 

1. Introduction 

The very nature of a railway zone, which can be described as a complex 
facility operating continuously over several thousands of miles of traffic, de¬ 
mands a steady flow of information and data over a wide geographical area 
apart from specifically designed direct control and feedback systems for regu¬ 
lating the movement of trains. Railways in India at present use almost every 
form of conventional communications such as, Morse telegraphy, teleprinters, 
talk-back speakers, telephone exchanges and H.F. radio, both single and 
double sideband. 

Morse telegraphy on open line wires is used for a variety of purposes: 
station-to-station messages, inter-wire between groups of lai-ge stations and 
through-wire between important junctions. The H.F. radio communication 
is provided between all divisional headquarters, divisional headquarters and 
railway headquarters, railway headquarters and Delhi, and between divisional 
headquarters and important stations. Mobile vans carrying H.F. transmitters 
and receivers arc available at all divisional headquarters for meeting emer¬ 
gencies. The. wireless equipment is intended for the transmission of data, both 
wn C.W. and R.'l’., which is vital for the control of freight and coaching stock 
and for routine managerial tasks. 

A train traflic control system, in its .simplest form, uses a pair of copper 
wires to provide an omnibus speech circuit for the controller at the divisional 
headquarters to communicate with every Station Master on a section which 

•Presented at the Symposium on ‘Modem Electronic Communication .Techniques,* held in 

Hyderabad, on August 26> 1967^ 
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may vary in length from 100 to 350 miles. The controller is provided with 
selective calling apparatus based on a total code principle which employs posi¬ 
tive and negative pulses at 3| cycles per sec. A similar omnibus circuit is 
also provided for linking stations of operating importance with a deputy con¬ 
troller at the divisional headquarters. The main purposes of these control 
systems are to control the movementjof trains in such a manner that the tracks 
and rolling stock are put to optimum use and passenger services run to time. 

A network of trunk lines link railway exchanges at headquarters with 
similar exchanges at all divisional headquarters. Teleprinters are employed 
between marshalling yards to provide advance information of trains and wagon 
destinations to enable the receiving marshalling yard to be ready to receive the 
freight train and plan the marshalling operations in advance. Marshalling 
yards as well as large stations are provided with extensive public address equip¬ 
ment and where required with V.H.F. links. 

Other operational circuits in use are for telcprinters/facsimile, power 
control, stock control and data processing. The purposes of the stock control 
circuit is to transmit data on rolling stock over teleprinters or facsimile. This 
data in the case of the Railway Board will be received by a central computer 
in Delhi which will serve two immediate purposes: 

(i) To locate special types of wagons, and 

(ii) To decide on the best method among several alternatives of ensuring 

optimum usage of stock. 

At railway headquarters, computers have so far been used only for accoun¬ 
ting purposes. But it is only a question of time before they are extended for 
vital operating purposes. In any event whatever be the data processing system 
adopted, the need for a completely reliable and efficient system of communica¬ 
tions for data transmission can only be provided in the UHF and SHF ranges 
and by using on an extensive scale teleprinters and facsimile. 

2* Microwave communicatioiis system 

The HF spectrum which became overcrowded some years ago is not 
immune from atmospheric disturbances. The efficiencies of line wires which 
are expensive to maintain are subject to the vagaries of nature and indeed have 
now become much less reliable because of copper wire thefts on a large scale. 
The only economical alternative is to integrate all communications into one 
radio relay system in the UHF or SHF range. Such systems are noted for 
exceptional reliability, large capacity and when adequately planned would 
yield a good return on investment. The railways in the U.S.A., Canada, 
Japan and other advanced countries, in spite of being the largest users of micro- 
wave communications in their respective countries, are now cotisidering the 
pros and cons of satellite relay stations vs. laser. Private microwave has already 
spread to 24,000 route miles in the U.S.A, and is expected to cover 50,(X)0 route 
miles in another six years. The Japanese Railways with 398,497 channel 
miles are the largest single users of microwave in that country. The Indian 
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Railways too, are inevitably committed to the installation of large scale micro- 
wave networks for reasons of economy and efficiency. Microwave frequencies 
are chosen for areas where a large system capacity is required and UHF for 
areas where the demand in the near future will not exceed about 24 channels. 

A typical microwave network for a railway zone is shown in Fig. 1. It 
will be noted that the speech channels are planned on a liberal scale because 
in a railway system, time is of the essence and correspondence is expensive. 
The microwave network of each railway must fit into the networks of contiguous 
railways systems; most of the radio relays must inevitably follow the railway 
route; and operational requirements demand the dropping of channels at 
several points along the route. The same system, therefore, must provide for 
both short-haul and long-haul communications and this calls for some ingenuity 



Intermediate 
repeaters with 
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in design. One of the various solutions is to employ the leak principle, Le., 
at repeating stations, the channels to be dropped would be allowed to leak 

g 

through so that the ratio of the long-haul circuits is within the acceptable 

limits. Various other solutions to the problem of integrating short-haul with 
long-haul circuits arc under consideration. 

An important operational circuit is the radio patching of section and 
deputy controls in which the line wires cannot be eliminated altogether, be¬ 
cause of the very close spacing of railway stations. Radio patching as con¬ 
ceived at present and shown in Fig. 2 implies the use of radio channels for 
dununy lines, feeding the line at an intermediate point as well as at the remote 
point. Conversations would take place over radio most of the distance but 
on line wires over the last lap which will be limited to about 50 miles. When 
faults occur, line wire terminations will be switched to isolate the faulty section. 
The technical problenos that would arise from radio patching are obvious; 

(i) Conversion from 4-wire radio circuits to 2-wire line wire circuits would 
have to be carefully designed; , and 

(ii) Compatibility with the present selective calling system and arrange¬ 
ments for ensuring that the ringing tone is fed back to the controller. 

The UHF relay systems will be employed in areas which do not warrant 
the use of more than 24 channels. The frequencies employed for the micro- 
wave are in the 7 kilomegacycles (kmc) per sec. range and for UHF in the 400 
megacycles per sec. range. Each frequency in the 7 kmc range can yield as 
many as 960 audio channels although, in the first instance, the railways would 
not require more than about 120 channels. It will, of course, be possible to 
double these figures by using special equipment. Recent research has shown 
that the 400 megacycles per sec. band has some peculiar properties which 
it eminently suitable for railway purposes. 

The teleprinter is at a handicap where the transmission of figures are in¬ 
volved because of the inherent limits of the Murray code which does not provide 
for redundancy and as a result every mutilated coding clement may form an 
accepted character. Error correctii^ code systems are unfortunately expen¬ 
sive and, therefore, facsimile must replace teleprinters in due course. In facsi¬ 
mile transmission a message may be blurred or slightly distorted but one trans¬ 
mitted character (^nnot rq>roduce an unintended character. 

The use of teleprinters will be restricted to reservation messages and, in 
a well planned network, for replacing the typewriter in the office by a tele¬ 
printer system. The signed draft when typed in a teleiwinter will automatically 
be transmitted to the next office, and in each oflicc the carbon copy would 
become the record copy. The dispatch section m a divisitmal office will then 
consist of teleprinters and inter-railway correspondence will never be posted 
by train. In the zcmal headquarters teleprinter messages can be directly 
routed to die respective departments via a manual teleprinter exchange. Dra¬ 
wings and tabulated statoitonts cm be dealt with in a central office at 
quartors, t«e., fiunhiiffie. 
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The final choice of a radio relay system would depend not only on the 
initial cost but also on recurring costs and obsolescence. The first type of 
obsolescence is the equipment wear out, in which the life of the equipment is 
reduced by a breakdown of the unit or the system itself. Transistorization has 
been a significant factor in making the wear out factor unimportant. First 
costs depend on how the system is laid out especially the position and types of 
repeaters of various links. Where a large number of channels are to be used 
for operational circuits, the repeaters may have to be of the modulator/demo¬ 
dulator type, rather than heterodyne. But this has an important bearing on 
the noise performance of the system. The C.C.I.R. has laid down certain 
guidelines in this regard. 

The hypothetical reference circuit established by the C.C.I.R. provides 
a standard for systems engineers and equipment designers. This circuit is 
2,500 km. (1,550 miles) long, divided into 9 equal sections of 6 hops, each inter¬ 
connected at base band frequency, resulting in 9 modulation/demodulation 
processes in 54 hops. The recommended limitation for radio equipment, 
excluding multiplex of the mean noise power in any hour is 7,500 picowatts, 
sophomctrically weighted. Breaking this down further, each section is 173 
miles long consisting of six 28.8 mile hops, the noise power for each section being 
within 833 picowatts. The six feeder sets will introduce 150 picowatts while 
the group delay equalization network may account for 100 picowatts. Each 
modulator/demodulator may contribute approximately 37 picowatts. Sub¬ 
tracting, this leaves an allowable contribution for six repeaters of 546 pico¬ 
watts, or 91 picowatts per repeater. This hypothetical system cannot, of course, 
match a real life system, but it provides a basis for comparing the equipment 
performance against the C.C.I.R. recommendations. A modulator/demo¬ 
dulator repeater cannot normally measure up to this demand, while a hetero¬ 
dyne can, but it should be remembered that the recommendations are for a 
long haul system. 

In spite of the complexity of the problem of noise assessment, in most 
cases, it should be necessary to clinch only three significant parameters in order 
to determine with adequate precision the limits of noise performance which a 
microwave system will have to cope with under actual operating conditions 
taking into account the effects of both fading and busy hour loading. These 
parameters are : 

(i) Receiver input level at which the noise in the worst derived voice 

channel reaches 631,000 picowatts; 

(ii) The required &de margin in decibel, dB. Thb affects noise per¬ 

formance since it determines what the receiver median input level 
correqionding to non**faded condition must be. Addition of fade 
margin and threshold level gives median input level; and 

(iii) Noise in tike worst derived voice chapnol with median input to the 

receiver, measured with the radio base band loaded with white 
ndse power equitmient to tihe busy hour load fin* the full chaimel 
capadt]^ of the system* 
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There is wide agreement that 631,000 picowatts (30 dB), should be the 
value at which a voice channel should be taken out of service, and 42 dB should 
be taken out of service, and 42 dB should be the typical value easily achievable 
with conventional microwave and antenna for fade margins. However, it 
should be reiterated that these two parameters are characteristics of the indi¬ 
vidual hops rather than the system. The third parameter is the one which 
describes the day-in and day-out noise performance of the system. The most 
important contribution to this parameter is intermodulation distortion. It is 
in this case that the real objectives of the system are yet to be stipulated. This 
is an important area of decision for the users and manufacturers alike, for it 
seriously affects the cost of the system as well as the scope of the technical prob¬ 
lems that have to be solved. 

It may be relevant in this case to consider the practices adopted in tele¬ 
phone systems for guidance in this respect, lelephone systems make a dis¬ 
tinction between long haul and short haul systems with the dividing point at 
about 200 miles. G.G.LR. and Bell systems provide guidelines for short-haul. 
Both these systems treat permissible noise for a system longer than 200 miles 
as directly proportional to length. I’he G.G.LR. system allows 3 picowatts 
per Km. for microwave contribution and 1 picowatt for carrier contribution, 
making a total of 4 picowatts per Km. for the complete system. In terms of 
miles, this would mean 4.8 picowatts per mile for microwave alone and 6.4 for 
microwave and multiplex. I'he Bell system provides for 6.3 picowatts per mile 
as compared to. G.G.I.R’s 6.4 picowatts per mile. It would, therefore, be seen 
tliat as far as long-haul systems are concerned, both the recommendations are 
almost identical. For short-haul systems, the practice is quiie different. The 
usual method is to specify signal noise for such systems regardless of the 
number of hops. This figure is at present 2,000 picowatts for microwave plus 
multiplex noise, or, 1,500 picowatts for microwave alone. This would give 
7.3 picowatts per mile for a maximum length system of 200 miles, 15 picowatts 
per mile for 100 miles system and even more for shorter systems. 

It will be noted from the above that tlie 7.5 picowatt per mile figure for the 
mexst stringent case in short haul system is only 2 dB less stringent than the 4.7 
picowatt per mile for long haul. But for system planning, the important cri¬ 
terion is the picowatts per hop, since the microwave noise power is approxi¬ 
mately proportional to the number of hops rather than to the number of miles. 
Hence if the long haul standard of 4,7 picowatts per mile is considered, one 
would get 117.5 picowatts for a 25-miIc hop, another 141 picowatts for a 30-milc 
hop, and 188 picowatts for a 40-mile hop. On the bais of short-haul figures 
of 7.5 picowatts per mile, the above would be 187.5, 225 and 300, 

Reverting again to the C.C.I.R. recommendations for actual circuits, no 
recomxnendations exist for sections shorter than 250 km. But it is stated 
that in ccmjunction with the length greater than or eqtial to 250 km. noise 
power shall not exceed the mean value SL picowatts per km. at zero relative 
levd withfo my hour of the month, and also 47,500 picowatts must not be 
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exceeded for more than 




of the time of a month which is purely 


a design objective. 


However, these figures do not have any real meaning unless one is able 
to subjectively rate the noise power value and a 'feel’ for this value could be 
obtained by a reference to the levels of noise power in telephone transmission. 
The details are given in the table below. 


Noise power at zero relative 
level, picowatts 

Subjective impression in the telephone . 
receiver of subscriber 

10,000 

Noise just noticeable 

100,000 

Noise still allows voice communica* 
tion even with soft talkers. 

1,000,000 

Noise very much in evidence and 
voice communication is affected 


3f Gottchisions 

% 

It may, therefore, be stated that although microwave systems standards 
are established by the telephone industry providing the basis for establishing 
adequate perfonnances, the distinction between short-haul and long-haul 
requirements becomes valid for private industrial communication networks. 
Unless a short-haul • system is eventually to become a part of long-haul 
system, there is no need to set a standard higher than 2,000 picowatts for an 8 
hop systeqi or an average value of 250 picowatts per hop. 

Since channel dropping systems are to be used extensively in railways, 
back-to-back repeaters, as already stated, have a positive advantage, since 
fiill base band is available at every point. If the criterion is relaxed to 7.5 pico¬ 
watts per mile, the requirements can be met fairly easily with this type of re¬ 
peaters. Again in, operational circuits, it is to be remembered that every cir¬ 
cuit will be a componte one with a radio bearer line and a physical line, the 
latter being an omnibus telephone circuit with a number of tappings. The 
overall noise leyel will, therefore, be determined by the line wire. 
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SPEECH COMPRESSION AND EXPANSION*^ 

S.V.R. Naidtt 

Non-member 

Senior Workshop Officer (Assistant Professor), Radar Engineering Wing, 

EME School (South), Secunderabad 

Summary 

The characteristics of speech energy and a method of compressing the 
same is explained with special reference to speech communication. The 
COMPANDOR is introduced and the process by which it increases the 
signal-to-noise ratio and eliminates cross talk is dealt with at length. An 
expression for the noise advantage obtained due to the use of Compandors 
has been derived. The possibilities of application have been outlined, and 
two typical circuits, one a valve version and the other a transistorized version, 
of compression-expansion systems are studied. It is shown that the Com¬ 
pandor offers toll quality speech transmission over lines which otherwise 
could not have been used either due to the noise content or due to near-end 
cross talk. 

Part 1 : The principles 
1.1. Introduction 

A survey of the field of electrical communications reveals that progress in 
this field was mainly a relentless fight against interference caused by noise and 
cross talk. The development and use of a device, known as a COMPANDOR, 
has made possible quality voice transmission over telephone circuits which 
otherwise would have been unsuitable because of either excessive noise or 
cross talk. This paper is a general introduction to COMPANDORS. It 
includes a brief discussion of their theory, circuitry and application. 

1«2* Characteristics of speedi energy 

In all voice transmission systems sound energy is first converted to elec¬ 
trical energy. The resulting electrical signal consists of a complicated wave 
made up of tones of different frequencies and intensities. When designing a 
vmce transmission system it is these fundmental signal characteristics of speech 
that must be considered. 

The volume or intensity range depends on two factors: 

(i) The talker; and 

(ii) Hie words or syllables spoken. 

The average talker produces an intensity range of 30 dB to 40 dB. However, the 
difference between the loudest syllable of a loud talker and the weakest syllable 
tit a soft talker can be as much as 70 dB. 

^Preimted at the Sympodum 'Modem Electronic Gommunicatton Techniques*, hdd 
in Hyderabad, on August 26, 1967. 
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Intensity ranges of such magnitudes present a serious problem to trans¬ 
mission systems design. The weakest signal must be amplihed and trans¬ 
mitted at a level higher than noise and cross talk likely to be encountered in 
the transmission path. At the same time the strongest signal must not over¬ 
load the amplifier used. These factors set the upper and lower limits of the 
power range that can be handled. System with a wide intensity range of 
signals and also noise and cross talk protection arc not always practical or 
economical. ' 

The necessity of a system which can oevercome the effects of noise and 
cross talk cannot be overstressed. , The search for such a system ultimately, 
yielded a device called the '^COMPANDOR*. 

13 * The Compandor 

A Compandor consists of an intensity range compressor and an intensity 
range expander, from which its name is derived. The idea of speech com¬ 
pression and expansion was not new. The technique existed in a restricted 
form in the field of recording and reproduction of disc records, to give them a 
greater dynamic range. But extensive use of the compandoi in voice communi¬ 
cation systems is relatively recent. ^ 

The compressor section of the Compandor compresses the intensity range 
of the input speech signals by amplifying the weak signals more than the strong 
signals. At the receiving end, the expander section performs the opposite 
function and restores the original range of intensity. 

1«4. Principle of the Compandor 

The Compandor consists of two devices: the compressor at the trans¬ 
mitting end and the expander at the receiving end of the same circuit. The 
basic block diagram of the Compandor is shown in Fig. 1. 
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Speech signals entering the compresses pass through a variable loss device, 
called a Variolosser’ and reach the amplifier, A part of the speech energy out¬ 
put of the amplifier is fed to a control circuit where it is rectified. The result¬ 
ing direct current is applied to the variolosser circuit and controls the amount 
of signal attenuation. The amount of this D.G. feedback is directly propor¬ 
tional to the input speech energy. For weak signal inputs the control current 
fed back is small and the attenuation of the variolosser is small. If the input 
speech energy increases, the attenuation of the variolosser incrcacs in direct 
proportion. This results in compression of the speech energy range. 

In the expander, a portion of the input speech energy (rather than the 
output energy as in the compressor) is fed to the rectifier control circuit which 
provides the direct current control signal to the variolosser. The attenuation 
of this variolosser is inversely proportional to the level of the D.G. control signal. 

The expander thus introduces a loss which is inversely proportional to the 
level of the input speech energy and equal to the gain introduced by the com¬ 
pressor. This action, being complementary to that of the compressor, res¬ 
tores, to the speech signal, its original intensity range. 

The performance of a compandor depends on three factors : 

(i) I’hc compression-expansion ratio; 

(ii) The companding range; and 

(iii) The attack and recovery times. 

1«5. Compression-expansion ratio 

The degree to which speech energy is compressed or expanded is expressed 
by the ratio of the range of input power to the range of output power (expressed 
in dB). With this definition the compression ratio is always greater than 1 
and the expansion ratio is always less than 1. For undistorted transmission 
it is obvious that the product of the compression and expansion ratios must 
be equal to 1. 

Proper selection of these ratios involves a compromise. While a large 
compression ratio will give a large signal-to-noise ratio, it is likely to magnify 
minor irregularities in performance and therefore cause distortion. But if the 
compression ratio is too small the rai^e of speech energy will not be sufficiently 
compressed to realize the signal-to-noise ratio that the system is enable of 
giving. A compression ratio of 2 ;1 and an expansion ratio of 1:2 provides 
satisfactory performance of compandors used for telephone transmission. 

L€* G^sstpaailiiig range 

Theoretically compandmg action must occur over the entire intensity 
of speech energy. Distortion will occur if the cotnpanding range is less 
thf n the intensity rai^e oi speech signals. Jn practice however a companding 
rwg^ of 50 4B to 60 dB is adequate to keep distortion wUhin acceptable limits 
and to provide sufficient signal to noise ratio. Either very high or very low 
s^pPlds present outside thk range are few and can be attenuated without loss of 
intuigifaffity* 
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The effect of a Compandor, with a 2: 1 compression ratio, on various power 
levels is shown in Fig. 2. It will be seen therein that compression and expan¬ 
sion occur around a level of + 5 dB. This is called the unaffected level or the 
focal point. Speech energy at this level passes through the compressor and 
expandor with zero loss or gain; i.e., unaffected by companding action. 



Effect of a Compamlor on vmrioM power 

Fig. 3 shows the input power vs. output power relationship for the com¬ 
pressor, expandor >nd the compandor as a whole. The focal point and com¬ 
panding range are clearly shown. 

The maximum noise advantage is obtained if the focal point coincides with 
the highest level of the companding range. When such is the case, all speedi 
levels below the focal point will be tunpUlSed by the compressor (and attoiuated 
in the expandor). A raise in the mean power of the signal bong fed into the 
transmission line will occur. This may increase intemuxlulation noise mid 
also caiuse overloading. The focal point is, dierefore, kept 10 dB to 15 dB 
below the top of die companding range. Actual dunce of the focal point wdll 
dtpmd <m die ndse advantage desired and the power level diat the pardetilar 
system iSjt^palde of handOing. ' 
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Relatioiisliip of Input vs. Output power for a Compreeaor 

Attack and recoveiy times 

If the gain or loss of a Compandor used in a speech transmission system 
varies instantaneously with a change in input signal considerable distortion 
will occur. To avoid this, the time constant of the Compandor is set so that the 
gain or loss varies as a function of the speech signal envelope and not the in¬ 
stantaneous amplitude. The gain or loss is thus controlled by syllabic varia¬ 
tions of the input signal and not by individual speech peaks. 

The attack time is defined as the interval between the instant when the 
power of a test signal, applied to the compressor input, is increased from —16 
dBMO to —4 dBMO and the instant the output voltage envelope of the 
compressor reaches 1.5 times its final steady-state value. 

The recovery time is defined as the interval between the instant when the 
teftt signal is reduced from—4 dBMO to—16 dBMO, and the instant when the 
compressor output voltage reaches 0.75 times its final steady-state value. 

Similar definitions apply to the expander. 
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Attack and recovery times of 3 milli-sec. and 13.5 milli-sec. respectively arc 
normally used. If the attack and recovery times arc short, modulation pro¬ 
ducts may cause distortion. Long attack time can mean mutilation of the 
initial parts of the syllable. If the recovery time is too long the full loss of the 
expandor will not be inserted between syllables and noise quieting is not 
achieved. The recovery time must be short enough for the compressor to 
operate at the syllabic rate, ue, to recover between syllables of words. 

Irrespective of the attack and recovery times actually adopted it must be 
ensured that the attack and recovery times of the compressor and expandor 
coincide exactly. This will avoid overshoots. 

The attack and recovery times arc some times referred to as operate and 
release times respectively. 

1*7* Noise advantage 

The effect of a Compandor on the signal-to-noisc ratio in a typical speech 
transmission channel is shown graphically in Fig. 4. It compares the operation 
of two carrier channels : Fig. 4 (ii) is with a Compandor and Fig, 4(i) is without 
the same. For explanation, a line noise intensity of —51 dBM is assuthed to 
exist at the input to the receiving carrier terminal. 
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Now consider Fig. 4(ii). The same low intensity signal is raised in level 
by the compressor by +18 dB, so that it now reaches the receiving carrier 
terminal at a level of —36 dBM, i.e., the weakest signal is +15 dB above noise 
level. Now, both the signal and the live noise are amplified 23 dB and enter 
the expandor. The noise, being weak is attenuated more than the signal. 
Therefore, the margin between the signal and the noise increases to 25 dB. 
This figure is sufficient to ensure quiet listening conditions. 


1.8« Expression for noise advantage 


Compressors and expandors may also be defined as nonlinear four ter¬ 
minal devices whose transmission factors are connected with the input voltage 
Fj, by the relationship, 


5 


= a; 


K] 


( 1 ) 


where Ko is the value of the transmission factor when the input voltage has 
the value is the output voltage of the device and a is a regulation coeffi¬ 

cient, which, if undistorted transmission in the channel is desired must satisfy 
the following conditions: 

(i) For the compressor : a = a constant less than unity; 

(ii) For the expandor, using instead of a ; jS = a constant greater than 

unity; and 

(iii) a = 1 


In the case of a linear four-terminal network a, == j8 = 1. 

From this relationship, we have the output voltage of the compressor to be 

F, (2) 


To this output an additional noise signal will be added before it reaches 
the expandor input. We shall assume that there is no inherent noise in the 
compressor input or the compressor itself. Then, if F is the noise voltage in 
the channel, the expandor input voltage F, will be 

F, = V {K„ F.) » + V* (3) 

where K,/ is a coefficient of the transmission line. 


The expandor output voltage will be given by 

F. = C.[|]' (4) 

where is the fixed transmission factor of the expandor when the voltage 
is applied to its input. 

Ako, 

CIp =» K^i Cj 

where C| C|* 
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Substituting equations (2) and (3) into equation (4) successively, we get 

1 + 


i-j8 8 J8 prV,-\ap 
Vt = C, K., jr„ Cl 




K., 


which may be put as 




V, = AV, _ 


1 + 


V* IL 

B Fi't J * 


where -4 is a constant. 

The righthand side can be expanded into a series. Assuming that V<< 
which is normally the case in commercial telephony and therefore neglecting 
F* 

the terms containing we can put the expression in the form 

V, A V^ + q 

The seeond term here represents the added noise and has a value equal to 

P _ ^Op JTi ^ 

Since signal and noise are independant of each other and both are random 
processes, we can write for the average value of q per min. as 


A*. 


op 


^ “ 2/r.,/r«Ci*(‘-t) 

By a similar process the average noise per min. without a compandor can be 


i 


Ko,K„ 

Therefore, 


min. 

(rJ 


Noise advantage 






This expression shows that the noise advantage is H function of the com- 
presson regulation factor. 

For reasons which arc beyond the secope of this paper, a ?= i is regarded 
as optimum. 

1.9* Gross taUc advantage 

In normal speech transmission cross talk is mostly due to the high speech 
signal peaks. Ilie compressor reduces the amplitude of such loud sigiud 
peaks, thus preventing cross talk to adjacent chamois due to circuit over* 
loading. 
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Cross talk advantage is also realized due to the expandor. Cross talk like 
noise, is objectionable during silent periods and is not noticeable during speech. 
Since the expandor introduces a condition of maximum loss when signals are 
not present (ie.^ only when cross talk and noise exist) cross talk and noise are 
attenuated greatly and do not disturb the telephone listener. 

Part 2 : The Circuitry 
2.1* Basic valve circniit 

Simplified circuit of a typical valve operated compressor is shown in Fig, 5 
which shows only the parts essential to compressing action. 



Simplified circuit of a Compressor 


The device consists of a conventional amplifier with the addition of a con¬ 
trol-circuit. With very small signal inputs is ineffective due to the posi¬ 
tive bias on its cathodes from P^, Once the signal reaches a certain threshold 
level rectification at Fj occurs and the increased negative bias on the variable 
mu tubes and F 2 reduces their gain. This results in an input-output charac¬ 
teristic as shown in Fig. 6 with the compression starting at A. 

The reciprocal of the slope of the AB is the compression ratio. In practice 
the mutual conductance versus bias voltage relationship for variable mu tubes 
is such that tlic line AB is slightly curved; but this nonlinearity is negligible. 

To specify the shape of the compression curve, two quantities are necessary; 

(i) The compression ratio; and 

(ii) The point at which die compression starts. 
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The changing of «he gain of tiie contrd circuit (gain control in Fig. 5) will 
change the starting pbint only and will have no eflfet on slope. If the gain 
is increased by n dB, th^ the compression will start at» dB lower signal level. 


Fig.C 

R el a t t onaM p between input level 
mad oatpwt ampUtnde 


Input level (DB) 

I'he changing of the bias voltage Eq^ effects both the compression ratio and 
the starting point (Fig. 6). An increase of Eq will produce a higher compression 
ratio and also a higher starting level. A given characteristic can therefore be 
obtained by several successive adjustments of E^ and the control gain. 

The values of C and effective impedance of the charging circuit decide the 
attack time. The recovery time is determined by the time constant of R and C. 

The changing of the polarity of the control voltage will give us an expan- 


Fig.7 

Rdadonsliip between input 
level and output amplitude 


A tranaiatoriaad drcidt 

A 2:1 compression ratio is adieived if, over the required range of i%nal 
leveb, the control current is directly proportional to the level of the signal at the 
input to the rectifier and the gain of the variable loss network is inversely pro* 
portions! to the control currmt 

In the eitpandor a ratio of 1:2 results if the omtrol current is directly 
to the level of the signd at the n> Ute r^tSfier and the gain 
cf ^ variolosser is - 


dor, with characteristics as shown in Fig. 7. 
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In the circuit to be discussed, the controlled elements in the variolosser, 
both in the compressor and expandor circuits, are the A.C. resistances of the 
emitter-base junction of the germanium junction transistors. Fig. 8 shows the 
fundamental property of such a junction. 



It shows that the A.C. resistance of the junction is inversely proportional 
to the unidirectional current flowing in it. Over the control range extending 
from 10 micro-amp. to 500 micro-amp. {i,e., a range of over 30 dB) the A.C. 
resistance is inversely proportional to the control current to within an accuracy 
of 0.5 dB. 

2*3« Variolosser 

The variolosser circuits used are shown in Fig. 9. 

In the compressor circuit the A.C. resistances of the two junctions are used 
in series as a shunt between the input and output transformers, each of whose 
impedances is much greater than the greatest value reachded by the junction 
resistances. 

In the expandor circuit, the transistors used also provide useful gain. The 
cjj^cuit is basically a single stage push-pull amplifier. The gain of such an 
amplifier, when operating into a constant load resistance, is almost exactly 
inversely proportional to the input resistance of the transistors. As already 
seen, this varies inversely as the control current. Hence the gain of the circuit 

7 
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will be directly proportional to the control current if the source resistance is 
kept low compared to the junction resistances. 




Control 

current 


Fig. 9 

The varioloeeer cftrcuite 

Since the Variable loss elements are non-linear some distortion will occur. 

Ihis can be kept low by ensuring that the ratio of control current to signal 
current is large. 

2.4. Control current rectifier 

This is shown in Fig. 10. 


Control 
current 

« > 

Fig. 10 

Sdwmatie diagtam «f R control evmot Ncdfiar 

Half-wave rectification takes place in the emitter-base Junction. The 
input-lcvcl/control-currcnt clwactcristic of the rectifier is shown in fig. 11. 

The departure from the ideal at low currents and high ambient tempera- 
turcs IS due to the collector cut-off current augmenting the control cun«rt at 
low signal Icveb. This is compensated accurately by causing the coUcctor 
cut-off current of a similar transistor flow in the rectifier load circuit in opposi¬ 
tion to the control current. vr*™* 
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Fig. 11 

Characteristic curves of a rectifier 


Complete circuits of the compressor are reproduced as Figs. 12 and^l3 
respectively. 



Part 3 1 Applicationg 

Companders are used in telephone voice channels to make noisy circuits 
satisfactory for toll transmission service. On physical and phantom voice- 
frequency circuits the Compandor is particularly valuable in compensating for 
the effects of power line induction and noise pickup from other random sources. 

Many older circuits which have fallen below transmission standards can 
be restored to toll quality by using^Gompandors. 
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Fig, 13 

Circuit diagram of a Compressor 

Compandors are employed effectively on amplitude-modulated carrier 
systems to reduce the eflects of cross talk as well as to improve the sigj^al-to-noise 
ratio. Repeater spacing of carrier systems operating over wire lines or cable 
pairs is often limited by line noise conditions or excessive near-end cross talk. 
With the noise advantage offered by Compandors, repeater spacing may be 
limited only by the maximum system gain. 

Multi-channel microwave radio carrier systems can achieve greater fading 
margins, longer transmission paths, and make use of more repeaters to extend 
the system because of the additional signal-to-noisc advantage of the compan¬ 
dor. Such an advantage can also reduce the radio antenna gain require¬ 
ments, thus permitting the use of smaller antenna systems. 

Because of the noise and crosstalk improvement, design requirements of 
line filters, in addition to other carrier terminal and repeater equipment, can 
be lowered-resulting in lower equipment costs. Substantial savings can there¬ 
fore be realized in designing and manufacturing carrier systems with com¬ 
pandors built into the channel equipment. 

Part 4 : Cioiiclagioiis 

Under idle circuit conditions, Compandors provide a noise advantage equal 
to the maximum gain of the compressor. For the Compandor characteristics 
shown in Fig. 4(ii), the noise advantage would be 28 dB. In actual practice, 
however, the effective noise advantage is always less than the value achieved 
during idle conditions. Typical values range from about 20 dB to 25 dB. The 
actual noise advantage depends on such factors as the speech power level, the 
noise level, the compandor focal point, and the companding range. 

The Compandor oflFcrs relief, from the disturbing effects of noise and 
cross talk the principal enemies of communication. It is, therefore, a remedial 
device that offers a practical method of improving the quality of voice trans- 
miijion over otherwise marginal or tmsatisfectory telephone dreuitt. 
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SPEECH BANDWIDTH COMPRESSION* 

G* Kanttaiah 

Non-member 

Defence Electronics Research Laboratory^ Hyderabad 

Summary 

Compression of speech bandwidth is being constantly attempted in the 
field of telephone communication to enable the release of more channels for 
expansion purposes. This paper briefiy indicates the mechanism of speech 
production and its transmission over long distance. It describes the recent 
developments in speech transmission^ namely^ Vobanc^ Codimex. Vocoder, 
and the Photic tic-element systems. 

1. Introduction 

Since the invention of telephone communication, the scientists were inter¬ 
ested in compression of speech bandwidth so that more channels can be realized 
with existing facilities. As early as 1930, the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
started a research programme on speech bandwidth compression. The speech 
signal is redundant in nature so that it docs not require the full bandwidth of 
4,000 cycles per sec. of a present telephone thanncl. But the redundant 
nature of speech makes it intelligible even in a very noisy background. 

I'he mechanism of a speech production may be described adequately in 
terms of the physiological structure of the vocal tract. The mouth and throat 
form an acoustic cavity which is bounded by the tongue and the roof of the 
mouth on the bottom and top, by the lips and teeth on the front and the vocal 
cards and glottis on the back. This cavity is a multiple resonant system whose 
resonances arc function of its dimensions. In comparison with the music of 
a symphony orchestra, human speech is a relatively simple type of signal. Vocal 
sounds are more like the tonality of a single string of a stringed instrument, 
since their component vibration constitute only one fundamental and one 
scries of harmonically related overtones. Thus, according to the information 
theory, speech does not require full telephone bandwidth that is now used. 
During the last fifty years, lot of effort was put in to investigate the nature of 
speech and many theories were put forward to explain the mechanism of speech. 
The three dimensional speech waveforms called ‘sonograms’ (Fig. 1), are 
thoroughly studied and analy^zed. Different types of speech band width 
systems are developed based on several different theories making use of a parti¬ 
cular aspect of speech signal. It is not possible here cither to explain or to list 
all of the systems that were tried and explained in the literature. The systems 
aiming at speech band compression can be broadly divided into two categories: 
(i) Spectrum-alteration systems; and (ii) Vocoder (voice coding) systems. 

'^Piesented at the Symposium oa ‘Modem Electronic Communication Techniques* held in 
Hyderabad on August 26, 1967« 
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Spectrum alteration systems^can achieve~only~the compression ratios of the 
order of 3 to 5 whereas Vocoder type of systems can achieve great compression 
ratios as high as 10 to 20. 


.vm , 
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Fig. 1 

Three-dimensional waveforms 

Spectrum alteration systems are mainly based on the fact that the speech 
signal consists of three formant frequencies which appear as zones (^f concen¬ 
trated energy in the graphic representation of sound signals. The three fore- 
mant frequencies fall into three bands, i.e., 0.2 to 1 kilocycles per sec., 1 to 2 
kilocycles per sec. and 2 to 3.2 kilocycles per sec. bands and a sort of frequency 
division technique as adopted to compress each of the formant frequency band 
to achieve the bandwidth compression of speech signal. At the receiving end 
the frequency is multiplied to the original frequency bands to get back the 
speech. The Vobanc and Codimax belong to this category which are ex¬ 
plained in detail subsequently. 

Homer-Dudley of Bell Telephone Laboratories developed and demons¬ 
trated tlic first channel vocoders, a bandwidth compression system using a 
bandwidth of 300 cycles per sec. Channel vocoder depends upon the principle 
that the power spectrum changes slowly at a rate of few cycles per second. 
Since the advent of the first channel Vocoder, the vocoders have undergone 
many improvements in several respects. A high fidelity channel vocoder has 
been explained in detail in the later part of this paper. 

2. Vobanc and Codimez syatema 

Vobanc (voice band compression) and Codimex (compression division 
multiplication expansion) fall in the category of formant tracking detnees. In 
Vobanc the speech band is divided into three parts (0.2-1, 1-2 and 2-3.2 
kilocycles per sec. bands.) Each of these bands usually contain three principal 
vowel formants. The signal in each band is passed through a regenerative 
modulator which halves the frequency. Thus, the firequency band is compres¬ 
s'. At receiving end, the frequendes are doubled to get Karlc the ^>eech 
signal. The block diagram of Vobanc system which achieves a companion 
ratio of 1:2 is shown in Figs. 2 and 3. Ibc tr an wmttmg tenmnal of Vobanc 
consists ci a modulator to shift the frequency band of 0.2 to 3.2 kilocycles per 
sec. upto .107.8 to 104.8 Idbcydes per sec. the lower side tmnd being used. The 
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output of the modulator is fed into three amplifiers each of which is connected 
to an *A*-fiIter. The A^-filter transmits from 107.8 to 107 kilocycles per sec. 
and its output generally contains the lowest vowel formant. The Ag-filier 
transmits from 107 to 106 kilocycles per sec. and contains the second vowel 
formant. The Aj-filter transmits from 106 to 104.8 kilocycles per Sec. and 
contains the third formant and the higher frequencies. The outputs of A- 
filters are amplified and each is then connected to regenerative modulator, the 
block diagram of which is shown in Fig. 4. The regenerative modulator con¬ 
sists of a balanced modulator, the carrier supply being derived from the modu¬ 
lator output. This feedback arrangement halves the input frequency and the 
output is proportional to the input over a certain range. The output of rege¬ 
nerative modulators are filtered by B-filters which have got half the band width 
of corresponding A filters. The output of the B-filter is brought down to voice 
band by suitable modulators. The combined output of three B-filters are 
accommodated either in the band of 75-1,925 cycles per see. or in the band of 
2,075-3,925 cycles per sec. Thus the speech band of 4,000 cycles per sec. accom¬ 
modates the two channels. 

The receiving terminal of Vobanc (Fig. 5) consists of a group of three 
modulators which shift 2 kilocyles per sec. band back upto 52 to 54 kilocycles 
per sec. Another set of B-filters seperates the three channels. Each B-filter 
is connected to a frequency-doubler circuit, which consists essentially of a full- 
wave rectifier. The operation of the frequency doubler is inverse to that of 
regenerative modulator. The desired output of 104-108 kilocycles per sec. 
is filtered from the combined output of three frequency doublers and demo¬ 
dulated to voice frequency band. 

In Vobanc only one stage of compressor divider is employed. Any 
attempt to compress further will result in elimination of voice harmonics surroun¬ 
ding the formant. A different type of compressor divider is employed in Go- 
dimex system, two stages of which can give a compression ratio of 1 :4 and 
three stages of which can give compression ratio of 1 : 8 Godimex system is 
similar to Vobanc in all respects except the compressor divider. In the Vobanc 
system the instantaneous amplitude is maintained whereas with the Godimex 
system the amplitude under-goes an operation linked to that applied to the fre¬ 
quency. The waveforms of compressor divider are shown in Fig. 5. Wave¬ 
form (i) is the single side band containing the audio signal. The waveform 
(ii) is the same as waveform (i) but clamped to positive level. Then the ampli¬ 
tude is reduced to its logarithmic value in waveform (iii). At the points where 
the signal passes through zero, a trigger switches a fiip-flop producing a division 
by 2 waveforms (iv). At each triggering the flip-flop output operates a commu¬ 
tator which reverses the sign thus giving wave form (v) which is the compressed 
output of original signal. At receiving end the reverse operation is carried 
out by a multiplier expander which is essentially a full wave rectifier. 

3* fiildUty dhaimel Vocoder 

Transmitter of a channel Vocoder is a sort of speech analyzer whies 
samples the speech signal in frequency domain by suing a set of continuou 
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bandpass filters to produce values of short-time frequency spectrum for a series 
of dis- Crete frequency bands. The channel Vocoder also differentiates the 
speech sounds which are either voiced as a vowel or unvoiced as a sibilant 
or, ‘S’ sound. It also contains a pitch extractor that develops varying voltage 
output whose amplitude is proportional to the basic pitch frequencies of 
the voiced sound. 

Modulators 

and 

carrier Frequency 




Fig. 4 

Block diagram of the regenerative modulator frequency divider 


In Fig. 6, the transmit terminal is composed of a voice operated gain 
adjusting device (Vogad), the spectrum channel analyzer circuits, the voicing 
indicator circuits, and the pulse-code modulation (PCM) circuits for digital 
encoding. 

The talker’s speech signal is generated in a special microphone that has a 
relatively flat response, and ranges from 70 to 3,800 cycles per sec. The signal 
is fed into the Vogad, which has a 22-dB range of adjustment. This range is 
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controlled in I.5-dB increments by a distal counter that is responsive to the 
drive pulses sent to it from the voiced>unv<»ced indicator gate in thevcndng 
indicating circuitry. The gate operates at the interval rate set by the precise 
points of time at which successively articulate segments of speech, occur and in 
a fashion that is identificable in terms of differential amplifier ‘cross-overs’. 
The output of the Vogad is held at a relatively constant value by this auto¬ 
matic gain control. 




This Vocoder has, 16 spectrum chaondis, each of whidt a, 

{HUM #ker, rectifier, and a low^psus fitter. Each Steer paieet h narrow hanl of 

wdin and titis enefgy is reetified and iaaer^ 
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sec. low*pdS8 filter. The output of the low-pass filter is a slowly varying signa 
that describes the energy content diuring a given period of time in the portion 
of the speech spectrum to which the channel is tuned. As different sounds are 
made by the talker, the outputs of the spectrum channels correspond to the 
spectral distribution of energy. 

By the use of filters and differential amplifiers, the voicing indicator cir¬ 
cuits deteclt whether the speech input is voiced or unvoiced. The signal firom 
the Vogad is separated into high-and low-firequency segments, each of which 
is amplified and rectified one to a possitve D.G. level and the other to a 
negative D.C# level. These levels are combined and added in the differential 
amplifier, and the positive or negative resultant determines whether a voiced 
or unvoiced condition exists. The option of these circuits is then included in 
the PGM code for transmission to the receiver. 

The pitch-tracking circuitry also receives the signal from the Vogad, and 
this circuitry includes a variable frequency filter that automatically tunes to 
the pitch frequency of the talker’s voice by means of a feedback control loop. 
The output of the pitch-tracking filter is then amplified and limited to detect 
the lowest frequencies present. A frequency-to-amplitude (voltage) converter 
is used for driving the low-pass filter. The output of this filter is a voltage 
that is proportional to the fundamental pitch-frequency of the voice, and it 
controls the frequency of the variable tuning filter. The pitch information is 
used only when the differential amplifier indicates a voiced condition. 

Signals from the spectrum channel, together with the voiced-unvoiced 
decision and pitch channel, are multiplexed and pulse-code modulted into 
the output. In this Vocoder, each spectrum channel output is represented by 
a three bit (2* = 8 values) code, and the pitch channel is represented by a six- 
bit (2^ = 64 values) code. The information contained in the 16-spectrum 
channels and the pitch channel, together with the voiced-unvoiced decision, 
comprise a 54-bit-pcr-frame PGM code. At a frame sampling rate of 44-44 
frames per sec. a total transmission bit rate of 2,400 bits per sec., is attained. 

At the receiving terminal {vide Fig. 7), the PCM signal—^which includes 
timing synchronization—^is decoded and framed for proper channel synthesizer 
low-pass filter is a replica of the corresponding analyzer output before encoding. 

The decoded pitch extractor channel signal controls a voltage to the 70-300 
cycles per sec. buzz-generator voltage-to-frequcncy converter. Since the 
voltage output df the pitch detector is directly proportional to the fundamental 
firequency of the voice, the buzz-generator produces periodic pulses that occur 
at the ^damental voice frequency. The hiss generator, which produces 
sounds fi>r use in synthesizing unvoiced speech is essentially a white-noise 
gimeratdr. 

*11ie buauK^Biss gate is contrdled by the decoded PGM signal clement that 
ve&ced unvoiced hulication in each fiame. The output voltage 
filter ^ ita associated modulator determines the level 
each basidpm fil^ Ihese receiver filim are identical to 
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their counterparts in the channel analyzer sections of the transmitter^ Thus, 
the output frequencies and energy content are representations of the frequencies 
and energy inserted into the analyzer filters at the transmitter. 

The signals from the 16-synthcsizer channels are combined, amplified and 
applied to the receiver of the listener’s telephone set, which is a synthesized 
replica of the talker’s speech. 

4» PhonedoHslconent system 

Phonetic-element systems aim at the machine recognition of spoken 
language rather than the bandwidth compression. Phonetic element systems 
require very small bandwidth of the order of 50 cycles per sec. Phonetic 
element systems which are also known as phonetic Vocoders work on the prin¬ 
ciple of Vocoders, sampling in the frequency domain the determine the 
short term frequency spectrum. Phoneme is a shortest distinct sound of spoken 
word. 

tyaMAltWr 
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Fig. 8 


Block diagram of the electronic word recogniser 

Block diagram of an electronic word recognizer is shown in Fig. 8. The 
speech signal passes from transmitter of a telephone set to a volume control and 
an equalizer. Next, the speech signals enter the phonetic pattern recognizer 
where the spectnlm of speech is continuously compared with a number of stored 
spectra of phonemes and the best fit is determined. The phonetic pattern 
recognizer contains a set of continuous band pass filters. Each band pass 
filter contains an amplifier, a rectifier and k lowpass filter to smooth the speech 
power to syllabic rate. Now the phonetic pattern information is fed to Wmd 
pattern recognizer. The word pattern recognizer should countain in its store 
the phonetic-pattern of all the words which arc to be recognized, fhonetfo 
fMl^n is com^j^ared with stored giiohetic^paUerttS of each word and the word 
Is thus recognized. It can be dailiy seen that a latge amount of hardware is 
required to jpre the data of aU fbiomam and Worda* A word recogiihasr 
of 10 wor4« hm been hMt aa^ 
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Still it is long way off to build a versatile word recognizer which can recognize 
any spoken word. 
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Sommary 

Considerable investigation is in progress regardir^ tropospheric 
scatter communication technique which relates to the establishment of radio 
communication with UHF or SHF bands, between two points on earth^s 
surface separated by moderate distances of within 1,000 km. This paper 
briefly defines the scope of such a type of communication system, and des^ 
cribes the tropospheric propagation mechanism, the scatter characteristics and 
effect of atmospheric conditions. It also deals with the tropo system para- 
meters and indicates its advantages and cost economics. In the end, it 
mentions about the details of the present installations of tropo system and 
indicates the future trend of development. ^ 

1. Introdactioa 

Tropospheric scatter communication may be defined as a method or 
system of transmitting, within the troposphere, microwaves in the UHF or 
SHF bands to effect radio communication between two points on the earth’s 
surface separated by moderate distances of from 120 to 1,000 km. Such a span 
or hop may be augmented by other spans in tandem to permit end-to-end or 
through circuits upto many thousands of km. The name ‘tropospheric scatter 
conMnunication’ is now usually referred to in the engineering vocabulary simply 
as ‘Tropo’. 

A conventional sketch of a Tropo span is shown in Fig. 1, This graphic 
representation is merely symbolic, and indicates in a general way that the 
circuit utilizes high power and large directional antennas, may be duplexed, 
can surmount ground obstacles of considerable magnitude, and will span a 
rdatively large dbtance over the earth’s surface. 

With accuracy, Tropo can be termed a ‘gap filler’. It provides a means 
dT radio communications at distances not covered either by the short-range 
UHF or SHF line-of-sight Systems, and the medium frequencies, or by the HF 
and long range LF system. Since ionospheric scatter communication is usually 
not effective on paths under 600 km. and since microwave links, because ^ 
terrain, are sometimes not practicable on long paths tropospheric scatter com^ 
munication fills a gap in communication system at present used by the armed 
forces of the western countries. A stuzunary oi the above is shown in Fig, 2 
where the principal characteristics^ of ‘microwave’ communication as utilhsed « 

. . . . — . .. . .. . . . . . .... . .I . .. 

irt the Sjmpaiiuin on *Mo(!«n Etectroak ComnniaiaHtcin TodMitwi*hdMlin 
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today over the sur&ce of the earth is shovm, and indicates the relationship of 
tropo to the other modes in the microwave band (70 M Hz to 20 G Hz), Satel¬ 
lite communication are intentionally omitted from this figure as the propaga¬ 
tion mechanism is somewhat different in space. 



Cvraphlc representatioii of a Tropo rpan 


Systems of multiple spans in tandem, composed of tropo links and exten¬ 
ding even to thousands of miles or kilometres, are now in operation in many 
parts of the world, providing a reliable multi-channel communication. Most 
of these are shown in Fig. 3. The gap represented by our country may be 
readily seen. Tropo is also used in several special applications. The ability of 
Tropo to span hundreds of km. of inhospitable terrain with circuits of relatively 
high traffic density ensures a continuing need for this type of transmission. 

2. The tropospheric propagation mechanism 

A number of theories have been proposed to explain the nature of tro¬ 
pospheric scatter. To the present time, however, no single theory has been 
universally accepted as a complete explanation. Each theory, while accept¬ 
able in most respects hsis at least one disadvantage that prevents it from being 
completely acceptable. Some theories have been withdrawn because of new 
data and experimentation with this phenomenon. The theory presented here 
is probably the most widdy used and also the most conservative presented to 
date. It has been compiled from the latest and most reliable reports and 
arddes. 

Toe i^urase, ‘tropospheric forward scatter’ describes the hypothesis that 
has been suggested to exphin the mechanism that enables the propogation' 
tif mable microwave radio signals well beyond line^-sight distances. Di^ 
i£|i0Oty pot aieci^at fipr the sutMtantial electro-magnet fields that 
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arc produced at these ranges, nor does atmospheric ducting explain the time 
availability of these fields. 

The troposphere is the region of the earth*s atmosphere that extends from 
the ground to a height of slightly over 10 km. It lies several kilometre below 
the stratosphere and the ionosphere. The difference as we all know between 
the ionosphere and the troposphere is that there is practically no ionization of 
the air molecules in the troposphere. 

The ability of the troposphere to act as a smooth refractive medium is 
based upon the variation of the dielectric constant. The greater the 
decrease in dielectric constant, the greater the bending of the beam towards 
the earth. Water vapour content is the main cause of the variation of the 
dielectric constant. The greatest variation in heating and cooling take place 
n< ar the surface of the earth; therefore, the greatest variations in the dielectric 
constant also occur near the surface of the earth. It can be said that the 
vapour variations play no great part above 6 km. and have serious effect on 
predicting the performance of tropospheric propagation. 

As the earth’s atmosphere is in a constant state of motion with respect to 
the earth, small irregularities or eddies occur. These irregulatities occur in 
‘blobs* that arc large compared to the wavelength used in scatter communica¬ 
tions. Thus they present a different index of refraction from that of the surrun- 
ding medium. Thq changes in the refractive index are a result of the varia¬ 
tions in the dielectric constant. These variations arc as a result of the turbulent 
air motion and the water content. 

This abrupt change in the index of refraction produces a ‘scattering* of the 
electromagnetic wave. However, most of the propagated energy continues 
in the forward direction, although enough energy is scattered towards the earth 
to be usable. Effectively, the blob has re-radiated the signal towards the 
earth. The signals received will be affected by the actual conditions of the 
atmosphere, since scatter depends upon the turbulences in the atmosphere. 
The number of blobs in the volume common to both the transmitting and re¬ 
ceiving antenna beams (Fig. 4) determine the amplitude of the signal received. 
The scatter model shown is idealized to indicate the path geometry. Notice 
that both the receiving and transmitting antennas are directed at the horizon. 
A certain volume df the atmosphere is common to both antennas. It is within 
this volume that the scatter phemomenon takes place. 

It can be proved mathematically that the scatter angle 0, in Fig. 4, is the 
most important factor in determining the received power. The angle 0, re¬ 
presents the angle between a ray from the transmitter antenna and one to the 
receiving antenna. If the scatter angle is increased, the received power &lls off 
rapidly. With wide-beilm antennas, the effective scatter volume is increased, 
but the effective power received is decreased. With narrow beam antennas, 
the entire common volume contribules significantly to the received signal. For 
eaeh ray of the entire beamwidth considered, a slightly different angle 
It is nee^asary to sum up the infiitim number of rays over the voluine to obtAin 
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the sum of the individual contributions. It is correct to assume^ thcrdbi^ 
that the scatter radiation comes from an infinite number of small scatterers 
within the common volume and that each scattcrer**effectively reradiates accot* 
ding to the amount of energy impinging upon it. 



Pig. 4 

Padidr tropo^iiieric beams 
3* Scatter diaraeterigtica 

Regardless of the true mechanism of propagation, much is known con* 
ceming the characteristics of the microwave energy field propagated beyond 
the horizon. It has been learnt through observation of a large mass of em¬ 
pirical data collected from operational tropo links. 

Firstly, it is known that the average amplitude of the field propagated 
beyond the horizon is greatly attenuated with respect to the transmitted field. 
The amount of attenuation can be calculated as a function of the angular dis¬ 
tance between the transmitting and receiving sites. 

Secondly, the amplitude of the received field varies substantially with 
time over a given path. For convenience these amplitude variations arc 
separated into short*term and long-term distributions. Short-term amplitude 
time distributions are those measured over periods shorter than a few minutes. 
The long-term distribution represents the variation of hourly medium levels over 
a longer period of time—usually a month, a season, or a year. Determination 
of parameters and design are usually based on the worst propagation month 
of the year—usually February or March in the northern hemisphere. 

Thirdly, it is known that when a wide band of the fi:equency spectrum is 
uttUaed £>r the bansmisdon of intelligence, any existing mulitipath propagation 
introduces a &ctOr tibat is evidenced as a signal distortion. It is a result of phase 
dSIfiEbiimidab that appear across the frequency band when signals are received 
over the lenger path of the multipath routes as well as over the direct path* 
i:|dldhstort^ an upper to the band width tiiat can be transmitted 
aueeeiipiny* ^ 
ill 

mmr maif be (ailed upoe to tjaasmit any type of ngai^ 

NonaaDy, wine t^tyjKe wiQ be 
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tnnfttitted using equipment that'feeds four tdetype channds into mie voice 
channel.' 'tno^fcations to certain equipment, fecsiinile, tdemetry, 
video, and odter t^pes of ccunmunications may be transmitted and recdved. 

5. Atmmtgimic coosldcration 

The atmosphere that surrounds the earth is stratified, and all the strata 
have varying characteristics and relationships. Scatterii^ blobs are actually 
relatively small volumes in space at which the index of refraction varies frmn 
the surroimding atmosphere. Usually they are caused by meeting of moisture 
laden air masses and warm mr masses, which afiects a change in refractive 
index. Rain, snow and similar weather conditions do not have persistently 
noticeable direct effect on VHF and UHF waves. 

Cosmic noise has an effect on radio propagation. Cosmic noise encom¬ 
passes radio interference caused by the eruptions firom sun and stars. Erup¬ 
tions cause an abnormal ionization of the strata affectii^ reflection and refirao 
tion conditions necessary for propagation. It is impossible to predict accurately 
the nature these disturbances or even (he phenomena. But, at the frequen¬ 
cies used in tropospheric scatter, cosmic noise and cosmic intesference are 
usually so small that they do not interrupt communications. Man made noise 
at the troposheric scatter frequendes are usually of some consequence, however, 
and must be considered in the design and location of scatter systems. Usually 
the least costly and simplest solution is to locate the system away from vehicular 
traffic, aircraft, machinery, electrified fences, power lines and other sources of 
man-made interference. 


6. System ooaaideratioiss 


All high quality, long-distance multichannel communication systems 
have two reqmrements: (i) reliability; smd (ii) delivery of a favourable SNR 
(signal-noise |«tio) to the user. The signal components tisually are ampli¬ 
fied, as required to over ctnne the various losses in the system. The b^ {noblem 
for the commumcator is the accumulation of noise. Every time the aigrml » 
processed there is some contribution to noise, which adds on a cumulative 
basis. The result is that long-haul systems require sharp attention to the 
detdls of noise a c c um ulation if the resulting SNR is to meet requirements. 

Sigmd-ndse ratio is a complex sulgect, and a technical dfscustibn would 
be out of place in tids type cf paper. Fm* hig^ tdl quality telephone vedo^ 
drcidt in multichannel system it u usually prescribed t^ tlw SEHli 

of 45 dB be delivered to the user at the termiid of 10,000 km. system, with ^ 
SKHse eontributioQs fiom individual qpatn pro-rated on tha bi^ of dtstance 
sis a percentage of 10,000 km. 


It was pfdnted out previoody ti»t tetfWNgfoeiic forward s^tpls iiad|||ite^ 
to am||ditude tine variation^ sapmated Into aiiort>te||B(,iu^ ifilffA 

butikiM* pmetio^ tin two (ipes jiff %naila are ii4 
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referred to a monthly median level. Methods known as diversity techniques 
have been developed to counteract this fading and afford the prescribed pro^ 
pagational reliability. 

Diversity can be defined as the utilization of more than one independent 
and uncorrelated transmission path over a single span of tropo to afford greater 
reliability than that provided by a single transmitter and receiver at each end. 
In each type of diversity now in common use, certain additional equipment is 
required. 

One of the most effective methods is known as 'space diversity^, in which 
two antennas, seperated in space by 100 wavelengths or more, are used to 
receive the signals and reduce the effect of fading, sine signals seperated in 
space by this distance show a complete absence of correlation (Fig. 5). 

Another method in wide use is known as ‘frequency diversity* wherein 
two frequencies, separated by about 1-10% depending upon the frequency 
band in use, are transmitted over the span from the transmitting to the 
receiving station. Here, again, there is a minimum of correlation between 
signals received on the two frequencies. As an example, a separation of 10 
to 12 M Hz at a frequency of 1,000 M Hz should be adequate (Fig. 6). 

Other types of diversity, which are little used at the present time include 
circular polarization and differences in azimuth orientation of antennas (angle 
diversity). 

Although space and frequency diversity may be utilized independently 
(dual diversity), both may also be used simultaneously to afford quadruple 
diversity. For high reliability circuit requirements and in applications where 
the span length otherwise might produce a marginal circuit, quadruple diver¬ 
sity is the preferred solution, despite additional equipment necessary. It is 
therefore used in the vast majority of fixed station systems installed till now 

(Fig. 7). 

7. Tropos system parameters 

The logistical and engineering requirements of a forward tropospheric 
scatter facility are little different from those of most radio systems. TTie scatter 
equipment requires 130 to 400 kVA of power, the amount depending upon the 
type of system that is chosen. As with similar facilities, high level land areas 
are best suited for installation and operation of this type of communications. 

Each tropo communication system must be individually designed, because 
the operating command has spedfic requirements. The most important consi- 
jicration usually decided by the operating command, is the reliability of the 
system. Two factors control the design of the system reliability. A break¬ 
down of die equipment will lower the reliability of the sendee, but this con¬ 
dition may be nunimized by providing dual eqmpment. The second factor, 
wUdi is comidetely a design function is propagation reliability. 

The system is generally detigned with enough flexibility to obtain a teseonr 
able d<f»?.of Qw *1 §Q0-lpn. reliabUity of may 
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be attained, although certain factors may limit the number of voice channels 
or require high power and large *dish’ antennas. The important fact, how¬ 
ever, is that this type of communications may be achieved. When the relia¬ 
bility requirement is lower, the number of voice channels may be increased 
and the use of smaDer antennas and lower power may prove sufBcient. Relia¬ 
bility is a function of path distance and path conditions, then, to which all com¬ 
putations and design requirements are made to conform. 

For non-stratejric voice transmission, 95% reliability is considered ade¬ 
quate, this lower reliability usually results in considerable saving. For missile 
guidance system, 95% reliability could prove disastrous; therefore, such a 
system requires a higher reliability. The reliability is determined from the 
type of service required. Various bandwidths and numerous channels can be 
used. Many special systems exist today in which the propagational reliability 
may vary from 99.9% to 99.99% for 120 to 300 voice channel capacity over 
path lengths of 150 to 300 km. There are also systems of 48 to 96 voice channels 
with the same reliability operating upto span lengths of 500 km. and a few 
circuits that span 500 to 1,000 km. but are limited to 12 to 48 channe]^. 

The tropo terminal equipment is compatible with voice systems that ter¬ 
minate in telephone line pairs and use 600-ohm and 135-ohm line circuits for 
ring down. 

8* Af&tennaa 

Because of the high gain requirements encountered in troposcatter trans¬ 
mission, highly directional antennas must be used. They usually take the 
form of large parabolic reflectors with horn feeds. The larger the parabolic 
surface the higher the gain until a point of diminishing returns is reached. 

Two basic antenna systems are associated with tropo systems now in use, 
A wide variety of communication facilities is provided by the combination of 
these antenna systems with other equipment. It is possible to use cither a 28- 
ft, or a 60-ft.-parabolic reflector illuminated by either a vcrically or a horizon¬ 
tally, polarized feed horn. If two reflectors arc used, a vertically polarized 
feed horn to one reflector and a horizontally polarized feed horn to the other 
will pro\ddc a higher order of diversity. However, this necessitates cross- 
polarized feed horns for reception at both terminals. 

Due to narrow beam width of the antennas, it is necessary that the equip¬ 
ment be^made capable of changing both elevation and azimuth. 

9* AdvaiitagMcvf Tropo 

Tropo has been developed over the past ten years into a highly succssful 
snethod of radio communication which offers certain advanta^ges not potoessed 
try other modes. Hiese are : ^ 

(i) It povides Ugh^grade midd-duumel sendee over distant between 
IQO to 1,000 km. in a single span, tim lediicing the nti^ber of 
^ . iB^cm or termlnab re^mred in a lineK^^s^t j^tetn; 
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(ii) With a properly designed system it will offer a circuit of high pro- 

pagational rdiabiiity on a year round basis. This reliability 
compares favomably with that of line-of-sight circuits and is 
generally far superior to that afforded by current high-frequency 
techniques; 

(iii) It can be utilized in rugged or otherwise inhospitable terrain where 

it is impracticable or impossible to provide other means of com¬ 
munication; and 

(iv) It provides a high degree of spectrum utilization while simultaneouly 

xninimising frequency allocation problems incident to radio in¬ 
terference in a high density location. 

(v) It offers a relatively high degree of security as compared with other 

methods of communication. Radio interference, deliberate or 
otherwise, is reduced to the minimum unless the interfering trans¬ 
mission is within the beam and range of any one station in the 
tropo system. Further, there are in a Tropo system fewer stations 
that are subject to jamming or link impairment. From a physical 
viewpoint, tlie surreptitious destruction of a tropo link is more 
difficult than the cutting of a submerged cable or unattended line- 
of-sight span. As for security obtained in a tropo hnk and that 
obtainable in a satellite circuit, it remains to be seen whether latter 
can be developed to the point where destructive radio interference 
or radio interception can compare with the security achievable on 
Tropo system. 

Undeniably and under certain conditions, tropo offers certain over riding 
advantages. When the cost of Tropo system is considered, these advantages 
must be weighed against the cost of other systems that may lack the advantages 
peculiar to tropo. 

10* Present installatione 

Operational system route distance now in conunission 80,160 km. with 
or being installed ... ... 257,000 voice 

channels 

Experimental route distance now in commission ... 2,500 km. with 

60,000 voice 
channels 

Average route distance per system ... 1,027 km. 

Averse voice channel km. per system ... ... 52,800 

Avei^ number of tiopospans per system ... 4.1 

Avcraifs length per ... 251km. 
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11. Tropo costs 

In general^ it cannot be said categorically that tropo Is either cheaper or 
more expensive over the long haul period than any other mode of communi¬ 
cation. It all depends on the conditions surrounding any individual project. 
It is practically impossible to compare tropo channel/km. costs with those of 
other communications, since no firm basis for comparison exists. Tlie future 
development of lower cost solid state tropo equipment for commercial and 
common carrier use will go far towards furnishing a more definitive answer to 
the cost problem. 

12» Correct equipment trends 

The present trends in the current development of tropo equipment can 
be summarized as given below: 

(i) Completion of transformation of all tropo equipment from tube 

types to solid state, though still retaining power tubes in power 
amplifiers; 

(ii) Further efforts to decrease size, weight, and main power require¬ 

ments for solid-state equipment. These efforts include^dcvelop- 
ment of relatively high output powers utilizing only solid-state 
devices, thus eliminating power tubes; 

(iii) Additional development to reduce size and increase efficiency of 

Klystron tubes. Utilization of travelling wave tubes in power 
amplifiers where economical; 

(iv) Investigation of various new types of power tubes; 

(v) Development of cheaper and lighter antennas, particularly for 

transportable and technical Tropo equipment, where weight 
storage, and ease of assembly in the field arc paramount; 

(vi) Investigation of alternatives to parabolic antennas; 

(vii) Advances in further modularization of solid state equipment, in¬ 

cluding use of integrated circuitry, to reduce size and weight and 
increase accessibility; - 

(\dii) Further development of automatic fault indicator and performances 
monitoring equipment to fiicilitate nmintenance and reduce 
J^jaintenancepersonnel; 

(ix) fievdopment of a light weight, easily transportable Tropo terminal 

which better meets the tactical requirements of the military and 
which am be set up* jn the field in a minimum time. It must be 
easily transportable by aU types'of hdioopters. 

(x) Devdofxaaeiit of a leUaGte and rdatiydjr (dteap or typa 

eqtk^iacnt, conibnmbg^ aind ca|}aU6 i&orpo»don itdsol^liionfd 
; o^mmurdeaiions syiteim without deginudadoa of the ^>istiem; and 
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(xi) Further studies and investigations of the Tropo^propogatjon mecha¬ 
nism to determine its exact nature and behaviour, and thus afford 
designers a stronger base for development of improved equip¬ 
ment and perhaps better bandwidth for increased channel capa¬ 
city. 

13. Tlie future of Trope 

For commercial or common-carrier purposes, there appear to be many 
nations that are beginning to realize the value of Tropo in places where the 
nature of terrain presents obstacles and, in addition, where there is no need for 
circuit drop requirements at intermediate points between stations. It can be 
assumed that during the next ten years there will be a steady, if limited demand 
for common-carrier Tropo systems. 

The continued and additional employment of new and advanced types of 
Tropo for military purposes will, of course, depend upon the international 
situation. As pointed out previously, the accent is now on development and 
procurement of light tactical types for utilization in jungle, guerrilla, or am¬ 
phibious warfare, with some additions or upgrading of existing or planned 
strategic systems. 

• There is no doubt that Tropo is here to stay, and will occupy its own niche 
in the array of various types of communication systems. Under certain con¬ 
ditions its employment is now indispensable; the future may well add to these 
conditions to augment its value to later use in both worldwide and domestic 
communications. 
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The SHF aerials based on the optical Cassegrain principle are found 
to be somewhat superior to conventional paraboloidal aerials. For the 
same performance th^ are cheaper and smaller in size. The design of 
the complete system is simpler and the assembly is ringed. With these 
advantages Cassegrain aerials should replace existing designs of parabo¬ 
loids. 

1. Introduction 

The need for high performance, low cost aerial and feeder system was 
appreciated from the start of the development of microwave multichannel 
telephony and the satellite communication. In the latter case the size reduc¬ 
tion is also of great importance. The normal paraboloid aerials used in radar 
sets did not meet the requirements fully. 

This paper discusses the principle of Cass^^rain type of paraboloidal 
aerials that are found to satisfy the requirements. A comparison table is pro¬ 
vided at the end of the paper for a Cassegrain aerial and an ordinary horn 
reflector, both designed for a frequency in the range of 6 kilomegacycles per 
sec. 

2. Tlieoiy of Guaegraiii aerials 

In the design of microwave aerials, attempts were made to use many of 
the principles in optics. The Cassegrain aerial is one such adaptation of the 
optical Cassegrain principle. In the Cassegrain telescope (Fig. 1), light pro¬ 
ceeding to first real image I, is intercepted by a hypcr^lic mirror M, whose 
fijcus coincides with that of the objective and xnade to pass through a in 
the centre of the objective to form the real image, I. By this arrangement the 
focal length is folded and the dfective focal length is latge for small physical 
size. This increased eilective focal length in comparatively smaiw space 
helps in reduction of dixxiensions. 

This method is adapted in the case of Cass^[nun aerials abo. The {«in- 
dpal advantages are flexibility in design, improved poformance in terms (rf* 
effidoacy, polar diagrmn and band-width and sin^Kcity of i»imary feed 

*Fteic9ited at the Syn^Mriuin on ‘Modmi IQeetronic 
ia Hydsnihad on Aagiwt 26,1967. 
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Princiide of « CMsegraln telescope 

3. Principle of Cassegrain aerials 

The feed is located at'the vertex of the parabolic reflector and a hyperbo¬ 
lic sub-reflector is located in front of the parabola between vertex and focus 
(Fig. 2). Parallel beam falling on the parabolic reflector is made convergent and 
brought to focus F, if the hyperbolic reflector were absent. In the presence of 
the hyperbolic surface, this reflects this to the point, F'. The virtual image at 
F formed by the parabolic surface serves as the object for the hyperbolic surface 
which produces the real image at the feed, F', 



Fig. 2 

frifeidgte sf a CteMinOa 
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The points, F and F', are the conjugate foci of the hyperbolic sub^reflector. 
Convergent spherical waves centred at F and incident on the hyperbola will be 
reflected as a second set of convergent spherical waves centered at F', This 
property it there for any hyperbola with foci, F and F'. A large number of 

such hyperbolic surfaces, which will be suitable as a sub-reflector, can be ob¬ 
tained. , 

Let us consider the action of the sub-reflector as a hyperbolic mirror which 
images the feed to a point behind the sub-reflector at the focus of the hyper¬ 
bola. The magnifleation of a hyperbolic mirror is 

(.+ 1 ) (^- 1 ) 

where e is the eccentricity (the magnification is also equal to the distance from 
sub-reflector to real focus divided by the distance from the sub-reflector, to 
the virtual focus). The eccentricity oFdie hyperbola is always greater than 
unity (this is the ratio of the>dlstance betweeit^th6 tWd Ibci to the constant difle- 
rcnce between the two focal radii). The.cffcctive/o^ of the Cassegrain 

aerial is equal to the distance between and F' times magnification. Mag¬ 
nification will be between 2 and 5 for practical structures, for which eccentri¬ 
city is between 3 and 1.5. 

The easiest; form of primary fepd is a circular horn. As i^ any other 
radiator, its dimensions in terms of a wavelength,determine the beam width, the 
beam width decreasing as the size of the horn increases. 

As far as possible, all the energy radiated by this horn must be reflected 
by the hyperbolic sub-reflector, i.e,, the spillover of energy must be minimum. 
Hiis requires that the sub-reflector must intercept energy upto about 10 decibeb 
(dB) below the marimum. This then means that if Ae horn size is reduced, 
the angle subtended by the sub-reflector at the horn will be large and vict 
versa. If this reflector is not to interfere much with the parabolic reflector, 
the size cannot be large. The results obtained on the basis of principles of 
geometric optics do not agree completely with the practical results because 
the ratio of diameter of the sij)>-reflector to wavelength is not large oaougb. 

5. HyperlK^ aidb-reflector 

The image of the primary horn produced by the reflector serves as the 
basic feed for the parabolmd. A convex hyperbolic sub-reflector causes imme¬ 
diate divergence of the signal and consequoidy reduces the energy reflected 
back into the primary feed. The amount ofenergy reflected to lu»n is greatest 
if the feed is dose to the sub-reflector. The r^eetbn can be reduced by proper 
matdiing techniques. The normal matchings tadhods cause c anc dla t ion of 
energy reflected towards joqs andfs eflG»tive nveNt hroad band. With flds 
matdiing, the region of strong’'tUun^nation of paratx^c refiectttr becomes an 
atmulus in which the maximum field strength occurs at an angle fiom the axis. 
This pattern of illumination leads to ii%^ dficiendes but also inaeaae tiie level 
of first side lobe. 
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If the sub-reflector size is increased, the axial length of the antenna can 
be reduced, because in that case the sub-reflector will be nearer to the para¬ 
bolic reflector. But, with this the aperture blocking ako will be more and this 
is not desirable. The blocking of the aperture can be reduced by using a 
smaller sub-reflector. But then this will be at a greater distance from the para¬ 
bolic reflector and the mechanical structure becomes complicated. Thus, the 
choice of the sub-reflector size must be a compromise. 

It is a known fact that the phase errors are reduced proportionately with 
the size of the basic feed of the paraboloid. With a convex hyperbolic surface, 
the virtual image of the horn formed will be reduced in size compared to the 
actual horn. The size reduction varies with the hyperbola as shown (Fig. 3). 



Fig. 3 

Rediictloii of image la a hyperfM>lic>eflectoe 

The horn feed and the sub-reflector can be sealed against moisture (in a 
perspex or fibreglass housing) and is robust enough ot withstand any rough 
treatment occurring during transport and assembly. Due to wide aperture 
of the paraboloid, the ho^n’licif inside the rim of the dish and is not expos^ to 
damage firam falling ice (Fig* 4). ^ 

fit P^dSmuiuiee eompaiisoii 

^,|^fiiciency Gassegralp aerial ist about .60% which can bo a^}u^ved 
with a conventional paraholoid also. But in the latter case the size of the 
aerial (eiqpedally the focal length) becomes very large. Reflection from the 
Ckm^ain aerial designed for 6 fcilomcgacycles per sec. band is found to be less 
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than 2% from 5.9 to 6.4 kilomegacyles per sec. A hom reflector aerial is 
better in this respect having reflection less than 1% over a band of 4 to 11 
kilomegacycles per sec. Cassegrain aerial is circularly symmetrical and there¬ 
fore the reflecting surface can be made by spinning it in one piece. This 
technique minimizes tool costs. This method is satisfactory up to a diameter 
of 4 m. and avoids all problcnas of sealing joints. At present manufacturing 
costs for a horn reflecting aerial arc 3 to 4 times those of a Cassegrain aerial. 



Horn feed in a fibre housing 

An important advantage of a Cassegrain aerial is that when it is used at 
a place where various routes are converging, like in a city centre. For a 
1,800-channel system operating on the same frequency, it is estimated that 
aerial discrimination of 65 dB is required. In a Cassegrain aerial two routes can 
operate at same frequency and polarization at angles greater than 85®. 

7. Cassegrain aerial for single polariaatioa 

One drawback with the Cassegrain aerial dbcussed is that the sub-reflector 
blocks the parabolic aperture. This can be reduced by using a grating of wires 
as shown (Fig. 5} called ^polarizing screen’. This polarizing screen favours a 
single-plane of polarization to which it is transparent, and on receipt, only this 
plane polarized wave passes through to the plane converter. 

If the sub-reflector has horizontal grating of wires, this %rill pass vertically 
polarized waves with negligible attenuation, but will reflect horizontally po^ 
rized wave sent by the feed. 

The horizontally polarized wave reflected from the polarizing screen is 
incident on the plane convertor kept in place of the paraboloid and at the con<* 
verier this is shifted through 90^ in ^ace. The screen is transparent to this 
reflected cneigy from the plane converter^ 
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The polarizing screen consists of parallel strips or rods, with spacing small 
compared to wavelength for which it is considered For a wave with polariza¬ 
tion in the plane of the rods, the rods are in the same plane as the electric field 
and act as a reflecting surface because they are closely spaced, screen may be 
either flat or of any shape as required. The plane converter consists of a number 

of parallel slats mounted on a reflecting surface. The slat depth is - for the 

design'^wavc length and the slats are at an angle of 45 ° to the accepted plane 
of polarization. 



Cassegrain aerial with single polarization is very useful because two chan¬ 
nels operating at same frequency and side by side can have very good isolation 
if operated at an angle of about 15° and for different polarization. But manu¬ 
facture of main and sub-reflectors are quite cosily. 


Comparison of Cassegrain and horn reflecting aerials 


Parameter 

Cassegrain 

Horn reflector 

Gam,dB 


45 

45 

Radiating ^ea, m.’ 


11.2 

10.2 

Windage area, m.* 


11.7 

17.8 

Height, m. 


3.8 

7.6 

Vridth,m. 


3.8 

4.3 

Dq>th, m. 


1.5 

3.6 

Wdght, kg. 


417 

771 

OperatiiK band, kilomwacycles 

5.9-6.45 

3.8-4.2 

per sec. 



5.9-6.45 


10.7-11.7 
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Summary 

In the vehicle-borne communication systems, wherein high power 
transmitters and sensitive receivers operate simultaneously and in close 
proximity, it is imperative that the spurious signal should be at least 100 
dB below the wanted signal, to avoid mutual interference. This paper 
states the problem of frequency stabilization, and illustrates the principle 
of direct frequency synthesis by analysis of a working circuit. However, 
it concludes by comparison that a pure VFO output is characteristic of a 
partial synthesizer which uses a phase-locked oscillator as its output fre¬ 
quency generator. 

1. Introduction 

In our country, radio communication is being used on a large scale by 
military, police and other services. Within a short time we can expect the 
HF and the VHF bands to become overcrowded. Hence, it will be very essen¬ 
tial to achieve good frequency accuracy in transreceivers so as to use every 
available channel in a given frequency spectrum. Accurate frequency control 
is also needed in S.S.B. transmitters and receivers. Any frequency error in 
pilot carrier S.S.B, system will increase the AFC capture problem and in a 
suppressed carrier system it results in a frequency offset of the demodulated 
signal thereby decreasing inteligibillity. 

To achieve good frequency stability, crystal oscillators may be used. Most 
crystal oscillators, without means for temperature control and uncompensated, 
can provide frequency accuracy of 0.005% over a range of — 55® to 105®C, 
Much better accuracies arc possible when the temperature range is reduced, 
e.g., at room temperature or when temperature compensation is used. But 
where the range of communication is large, as for example, in the case of a 
transrcceivcr covering a frequency range of 1 to 30 megacycles per sec. with 
1 kilocycles per sec. channel spacing 29,000 crystals will be needed if a seperate 
crystal is required for each channel. This method is impractical. Instead of 
this arrangement, it is possible to generate the desired frequencies by successive 
addition and subtraction of frequencies derived from^ crystal oscUlators or from 
combinations of frequency standards and frequency dividers.'^ *Ae output 
frequencies are in effret synthesized from a number of constituent parts. An 
eseample will illustrate the method. 


at the Sytaposiitm ^ Electrooic Gonmnmicatiou Techniqiioi' Iid4 
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2« Direct fraqpieacy jiyntliedbBcr 

Fig. 1 illustrates the block diagram of a direct frequency synthesizer used 
in Stromberg Carlsen transreceiver SC 900A. Four groups of frequency in¬ 
jection signals arc fed into mixers and filters. They arc marked I, II, III and 
IV in the figure. The dials can be set for any output frequency within the 
range of 1.0 to 30 megacycles per sec. in 1 kilocycles per sec. steps. 

The upper line of mixers is actually in the signal path of the receiver (Fig. 2). 
This follows the usual practice in which the signal mixers arc used to provide 
heterodyne points at which the desired increments of frequency arc injected 
progressively as the signal is translated up or down in frequency. As is clear 
from the block diagram the principle of operation is one of successive mixing 
and filtering to achieve the desired output frequency. 

It is important to remember that mixers produce spurious modulation 
products in addition to the major sum and difference frequency components. 
The output of mixer contains the input frequencies, harmonics of input fre¬ 
quencies and the sum and difference of these harmonics in all sorts of combi¬ 
nations. Though the output circuit is tuned so as to select only the sflfm or the 
difference frequency component, it is impossible to attenuate completely 
those frequency components which coincide with the desired frequency or one 
very near to it. Experiments performed on a balanced muliplicature mixer 
system under best operating conditions of bias and input signal levels show that 
there are eight harmonics and thirty-two products which are within 80 dB of 
the desired {J^ ± ^). This is shown in Table 1. It is, however, required to 
suppress the spurius frequencies to a level more than about 80 dB below the 
desired signal output. So, in choosing and /*, it should be borne in mind 
that their spurious modulation products are not nearly coincident with the 
desired frequency. The choice of and^i becomes difficult if the require¬ 
ments of purity of output waveform are stringent. 

It should also be borne in mind^that the range of frequencies derived from 
a harmonic generator is limited; the stability of the timed circuits limit the 
number which can be cascaded to discriminate between high order adjacent 
harmonics. Wadley has suggested a method of selecting high order harmonics 
(Fig. 3) and this is now being used in a number of communication equipment. 
The drift cancelled oscillator should be set very close to 21st, 22nd, 23rd or 
24th harmonic to get 15th, 16th, 17th, or 18th harmonic respectively. To illus¬ 
trate the function, let us assume that the 16th harmonic is desired. The drift 
cancelled oscillator is set close to 22nd harmonic. The output of mixer 1 will 
contain a difference frequency component close to 6 megacycles per sec. and 
this will be passed on by the narrow band filter to nuxer 2 , to which the output 
firom the drift cancelled^oscillatpr is also fed. The difference frequency passes 
through the BP filter and is the desired harmonic. If the fipqujepcy of die 
drift cancelled oscillator increases by a small amount A/ the first mixer output 
win decrease by 4 /! However in die second mixsr the caiicdb out and 
hence free output is c^tsybed. 
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3. Alternative approach to direct synthesis technique 

In the direct frequency synthesizer discussed above, the frequency accuracy 
of any output generator is the same as that of the frequency standard. But 
mixers produce spurious frequencies and even with complex filters it is not 
possible to suppress these frequencies and generate signals of absolute purity. 
In practice these spurious products are of too high a level for a communication 
equipment except where narrow frequency spectrums meet the communication 
requirements. 

An alternative approach to the direct synthesis technique is to derive the 
required frequency from a locked oscillator by a partial synthesis process. 

Fig. 4 shows the frequency snythesizer system (FSS) used in a transreceiver 
operating in the frequency range of 30 to 75.95 kilocycles per sec. This range 
is in two bands. The channel spacing is 50 kilocycles per sec. The FSS is 
used for both transmission and reception. The block diagram shows that 
a closed loop automatic phase control system is used to lock the variable fre¬ 
quency oscillator (VFO). 

By mechanical differential motion the VFO tuning shaft ia^set to the re¬ 
quired position corresponding to the selected frequency setting. This is done 
by the kilocycles per sec. and megacycles per sec. switches on the front panel. 
For illustrative purposes, the frequencies at different points in the synthesizer 
are shown for two received frequencies 33.10 megacycles per sec. (low band) 
and 68.45 megacycles per sec. (high band). While transmitting the frequencies 
will be 50 kilocycles per sec. less at these points unless otherwise stated. 

The frequency range of VFO is 41.5 to 64.45 megacycles per sec. The 
VFO generates 11.5 megacycles per sec. above the carrier frequency on low 
band and 11.5 megacycles per sec. below the carrier frequency on high band. 
The VFO output passes through two isolating stages, FSS buffer, and FSS 1st 
mixer buffer. During transmission, the VFO frequency is shifted 50 kilocycles 
per sec. lower than during reception. 

The output of 1 megacycles per sec. crystal oscillator is fed to the pulse 
generator where it is distorted. The output of the pulse generator is a fre¬ 
quency spectrum ranging from 1 megacycles j>er sec. to 12 megacycles per sec. 
in 1 megacycles per sec. increment. The frequency spectrum remains un¬ 
changed during transmission. 

The pulse generator output is applied to FSS first mixer. The beat fre¬ 
quencies of FSS first mixer are applied to 53 megacycles per sec. filter which 
has a band width of 2 megacycles per sec. centred at 53 megacycles per sec. 
Hence the sum or the difference frequency which lies within this range will 
be passed by 53 megacycles per sec. filter to F5S second mixer. 

The output of the 100 kilocycles per sec, interval oscillator ranges from 
46.85-47.75 megacycles per sec. in 100 kilocycles per sec, increments. This 
is independent of receive-transmit condition. The specific frequency depends 
on the frequency selected by kilocycles per sec, tuning knoh} that is 
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50 or 100 kilocycles per sec. channel point is selected. If the channel point 
selected is in terms of 100 kilocycles per sec. the 100 kilocycles per sec. interval 
oscillator frequency is obtained by adding46.85 megacycles per sec. to the specific 
100 kilocycles per sec. channel point. If it is 50 kilocycles per sec. channel 
point, 46.9 megacycles per sec. should be added to the specific 50 kilocycles per 
sec. channel point to arrive at the frequency of 100 kilocycles per sec. interval 
oscillator. Only in the case of 95 megacycles per sec. channel point, this rela¬ 
tionship does not hold good. In this case the oscillator frequency is 46.85 
megacycles per sec. The interval oscilator frequencies for various setting of 
tuning knob is given in Fig. 4. 

The output of the second mixer is the difference between the two input 
frequencies. It is easily seen that the FSS-IF will always be 5.65 megacycles 
per sec. at 100 kilocycles per sec. channel point and 5.60 megacyles per sec. 
at 50 kilocycles per sec. channel point. The values are 50 kilocycles per sec. 
lower during transmission. 

The IF-signal after amplification and limiting in FSS-IF amplifier is 
applied to the frequency discriminator and to the phase camparator (Fig. 5). The 
output from 50 kilocycles per sec. interval oscillator is also applied to phase 
comparator. The 50 kilocycles per sec. interval oscillator generates one of the 
three frequencies 5.55 megacycles per sec., 5.60 megacycles per sec., or 5.65 
magacycles per sec. If the kilocycles per sec. tuning knob is set in terms of 50 
kilocycles per sec. the oscillator frequency will be 5.60 megacyles per sec. and if 
the knob is set in terms of 100 kilocycles per sec. the oscillator frequency is 5.65 
megacycles per sec. During transmission, the frequencies will be 50 kilocycles 
per sec. lower. The output of 50 kilocycles per sec. interval oscillator which 
serves as reference is fed to the phase comparator. The phase comparator 
also receives signal from FSS-IF amplifiers. 



Fig. 5 


The output of the phase comparator is a D.C. voltage proportional to the 
phase difference between the reference signal and FSS-IF signal. This D.C. 
frror voltaic wbiph is part of the automatic phase control is 
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applied to the APC modulator. The APC modulacor is a varicap (voltage 
variable capacitance diode) device. Its capacitance value changes in accor¬ 
dance with the D.C. error voltage applied to it. Since this is across the tuned 
circuit of the VFO, the frequency of VFO is altered accordingly. Hence the 
error signal from the phase comparator causes the VFO to phase lock to the 
required frequency. 

The capture range of the APC loop is limited. If VFO drifts too far from 
the correct frequency, then the phase discriminator becomes ineffective and 
cannot bring VFO to the correct frequency. The capture range is also re¬ 
duced by insertion of the anti-hunt network. 

To extend the capture range, a frequency discriminator is used in addition 
to the phase discriminator. Since the sensitivity of the frequency discriminator 
is low near the centre frequency, it has little effect there and operation is 
governed in this range by the phase discriminator. Beyond the capture range 
of the discriminator, however, the frequency discriminator delivers the required 
voltage to reduce the error to a point where the phase discriminator can taken 
control. 

The necessity for a pure VFO output is particularly stringent for the re¬ 
ceiver in a communication system where the spurious signal should be at least 
100 dB below the wanted signal. This is especially required to avoid mutual 
interference in vehicle borne installations which call for high power transmitters 
and sensitive receivers to operate simultaneously and in close proximity. A 
pure output is characteristic of the partial synthesizer described above which 
uses a phase-locked oscillator as its output frequency generator. 
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Summary 

A pitch finder circuit has been developed to find instantaneously the 
pitch of voiced sounds. The circuit utilizes the fact that a voiced speech 
wave contains a large peak at the onset of each pitch period. The circuit 
consists of a chain of amplifiers, each one of them acting like an instan¬ 
taneous expander, expanding the larger amplitude components while sup¬ 
pressing the mailer ones. Two monostable circuits are added to the chain 
of amplifiers, to shape the output and provide error free operation in enabling 
the circuit to provide one rectangular pulse for each pitch period of the input 
wave. An AGO amplifier at the input ensures optimum performance of 
the circuit under varying speech levels. 

1. Introduction 

Speech can be broadly classified into two classes of sound, voiced and 
unvoiced. Voiced sounds are produced by vibratory movement of the vocal 
cords interrupting the smooth flow of air from the lungs resulting in a trans¬ 
mission of energy in the form of a series of periodic impulses, to the vocal cavi¬ 
ties. The waveform of these pulses gets modified by the resonances of vocal 
and nasal cavities through which energy flows out into the open air producing 
vowels and vowel-like consonants. The unvoiced sounds are produced by the 
flow of air through constrictions in the vocal tract which cause turbulence. 
While the voiced sounds exhibit certain periodicty and well-defined frequency 
resonances, the unvoiced sounds contain rather broad bands of energy and do 
not have any periodicity. 

A speech compression system or a vocoder (voice coder) usually is com¬ 
prised of: (i) means for analyzing the speech wave, and extracting the im¬ 
portant acoustic parameters which are vital for intelligibility at the transmitting 
end; (ii) means for transmitting these parameters through the transmission 
channel in some code to the distant end; and (iii) means for decoding the 
received input at the receiver, and synthesizing speech. In short any speech 
compression system must have means for real time analysis and synthesis of 
speech. 

It has been very well recognized that the low frequency periodicity which 
the voiced sounds exhibit and which is called the ‘pitch’ of the voice, consti¬ 
tutes an important factor in the intelligibility of speech. Hence, an accurate 

♦Presented at the Symposium on ‘Modem Electronic Communication Techniques* held 
in Hyderabad on August 26, 1967 
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and precise determination of pitch is of vital importance in Formant and 
channel vocoders which utilize pitch for synthesis of voiced speech. 

Fig. 1 shows an electrical analogue for production of waveforms analo¬ 
gous to those of voiced sounds. The pitch pulses produced by the vocal cords 
are roughly of the sawtooth waveshape and the three tuned circuits correspond 
to the predominant resonances taking place in the cavities of the vocal tract. 
Each pulse produces basically a damped oscillation in the vocal tract. It is 
obvious that the output will contain a fundamental periodicity equal to the 
pitch pulses, and that the commencement of each fundamental cycle of sound 
is characterized by the maximum amplitude. 

Some typical voiced speech waveforms are given in Fig. 2. A study of 
a large number of voiced speech waveforms, reveals that the amplitude of the 
wave reaches the maximum, and decays to a low value during every pitch 
period of a voiced sound and that the value of these maxima during the various 
pitch periods is the same for the duration of any one voiced sound. The cir¬ 
cuit used to find the pitch, discriminates the largest amplitude peak during 
any one pitch period from the other amplitude peaks occurring during the same 
period, and produces one pulse at the output corresponding to Ae time of 
occurrence of the largest amplitude peak during the pitch period. 

2. Working of the pitch finder 

Fig. 3 shows the block schemetic diagram of the pitch finder circuit. The 
microphone with proper polarity is connected to a preamplifier and followed 
up by an AGG amplifier which gives a reasonably constant output irrespective 
of the position of speaker near the microphone. The output of the AGO 
amplifier is fed to a chain of seven expander amplifiers in cascade (the term 
‘expander’ is used rather loosely for want of a better term to signify its opera¬ 
tion) isolated by emitter followers between each of them. 

The expander amplifier 

The principle of working of this amplifier is extremely simple. It uti¬ 
lizes the non-linear input characteristic—input voltage vs. input current {Ubi 
of a common emitter transistor configuration (Fig. 4), 

Hence, if a common-emitter transistor amplifier with D.C. base bias 
current approaching zero is driven from a constant voltage source (low im¬ 
pedance source) the collector current 4 ( = j8 4 ) will exponentially rise with 
increase in the base voltage. Hence for an A.C. input under the above condi¬ 
tion, the output will be zero for the negative portions of the input, and will be 
an expanded form of input for the positive portions. The larger amplitudes 
are considerably enhanced due to the non-linear characterisic, compared to 
lesser amplitude components. For example, if a waveform of the type given 
in Fig. 2 (i) is fed at the input, with peak A, just larger than B, the output will 
contain a peak corresponding to A, much larger than B, The rectification of 
the wave that takes place in the amplifier, due to class B-like operation is of xio 
consequence to us as we are only interested in the amplification of the peaks^ 
and their subsequent discrimination. 
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Fig. 4 

Input voltage vs. input current 


As the first approximation, we may consider that each expander amplifier 
of the type described has an output roughly proportional to the square of the 
input. If we cascade seven such amplifiers, the output will iJb proportional 
to (input) 

For example, if a wave like the one in Fig. 2 (i) is fed in at the input of this 

A 

expander chain, and if the ratio of amplitudes, — == 1.01, then at the output, 

Jj 

A 

• 7 Z ^ 2.5. This means that even if the amplitude of the largest peak is just 1% 

Jj * 

more than its neighbouring peaks in the input wave, the largest peak will be 
more or less able to swamp the neighbouring peaks completely at the output. 
This fantastic enhancement of the differences of amplitude levels at the input 
makes this portion of the circuit, the heart of the pitch finder 

3* The monostable multis 

There are still some difficulties to be overcome, before reliable pitch pulses 
can be produced by the circuit at the rate of 1 pulse per pitch period. Firstly, 
the circuit should be made to respond only to the largest peak and no output 
should be produced for the subsequent smaller peaks. Secondly, if, as occassion- 
ally happens, a second peak of almost idential amplitude equal to the largest 
peak, occurs within a pitch period, the pitchfinder should not respond to it. 
To design a circuit which will carry out this task, we will have to make a 
closer study of the speech waves. Such a study reveals that whenever two 
identically large maximum peaks occur within a pitch period, they arc usually 
separated by not more than one-tenth of a pitch period, but never in any case 
by more than one-fifth of a pitch period. This fact coupled with our knowledge 
that the pitch frequency rarely exceeds 300 cycles per sec. enables us to design 
two monostable-multivibrators to be added to our expander chain in cascade, 
to eliminate the production of faulty pulses occuring at the output. 
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The first monostable triggered by the output of the expander chain pro¬ 
duces pulses of 3 millisec. duration. The trigger level can be conveniently 
adjusted to make the monostable immune to the output of the expander chain 
corresponding to the minor and secondary peaks. As the recovery time of the 
multi is more than 3 millisec., a second largest peak, even if it occurs during 
a pitch period, will not be able to trigger the multi. The second monostable 
is driven by the first and produces, sharp pulses of 20 microsec. duration each 
at the output. 

Some important factors taken into consideration in the design of the ex¬ 
pander chain deserve mention. 

Firstly, each expander amplifier has to be driven from a constant voltage 
source (a very low impedance source) if it has to function properly. Hence, 
each amplifier is driven by an emitter follower. 

Secondly, no amplifier should be allowed to saturate at the amplitude 
peaks. This is likely to occur, as the large amplitude peaks, undergo tremen¬ 
dous amplifiatiori. Hence the input level for each stage, and the collector 
resistance of the stage have to be carefully adjusted for elminating any possibi¬ 
lity of saturation. Variable resistances in series with fixed resistances were 
used in all the emitter leads of the emitter followers to tap out the optimum 
voltage for input to each expander amplifier. 

I’hirdly, as each amplifier, produces a phase reversal of 180® and as the 
expander amplifier responds only to unipolar signals, NPN and PNP transis¬ 
tors were used alternately to make up the expander chain. 

Fourthly, as there arc a large number of stages being cascaded, very large 
values of coupling condensers have to be used for eliminating appreciable phase 
shift or delay. 

I’he operation and adjustment of the AGO circuit has been found to be 
rather critical for optimum performance. 

4. Comments 

The distinctive feature of the circuit described is the fact that no time delay 
elements like integrators have been used here. Hence pitch pulses are detected 
without delay from the speech wave. 

If the pitch period requires to be indicated, then a circuit of the type 
described by Anderson* may be added to the circuit described. 

This circuit with some addition can also perform the task of voiced-un¬ 
voiced decision making which is of vital importance in conventional vocoders. 
The energy and the amplitude levels of the unvoiced sounds are rather small 
compared to those of voiced sounds. Because of the property of the circuit to 
completely suppress all low amplitude coniponents, the pitch finder circuit will 
give no output when it is fed by unvoiced speech inputs. The absence of any 
output from the pitch finder for a period of more than 50 millisec. can 
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be made to trigger a circuit with a built*in delay to indicate the absence of a 
voiced sound. 
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TROPOSPHERIC SCATTER COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS* 
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Summary 

Historical evolution of tropospheric scatter communications and the 
present state of art and knowledge related to the system design parameters 
are outlined. Modern trends in equipment design, transmitter powers, 
channel capacities, diversity reception, reliability and security aspects are 
discussed. Possibilities of application and potentialities of tropo-scatter 
systems in India for both civil and military purposes are described. 

1. Introducdon 

Radio wave as a vehicle of communication is well known. Ever since 
the early days of radio the ^communication engineer’ has been focussing his 
attention on two basic problems: first, in getting over the curvature of the 
earth which is as old as modern; and secondly, in the utilization of higher and 
higher frequencies of the radio spectrum to provide greater traffic handling 
capacity. The ionosphere and H.F. communication has been fully exploited 
during the past several years and a stage of saturation has been felt. As a result 
of the fantastic technological growth during the Second World War and later 
with the advent of satellites, new avenues have opened up in the field of com¬ 
munication systems employing U.H.F. and microwave frequencies. Tropos¬ 
pheric scatter and the satellite communication systems are among the impor¬ 
tant modern ventures aimed at the same basic problems. 

In this paper, the evolution of tropo-scatter systems, their capabilities and 
limitations, the propagation and system design parameters and the present 
state of art in the field are discussed. 

2* Historical background 

As early as 1933, Marconi, working in the frequency range 500-600 mega¬ 
cycles per sec. has realized the possibility of ‘tropospheric communication* 
beyond the horizon distances and foresaw considerable scope for its use. How¬ 
ever, this work was not followed up vigorously until 1949. At this time the 
knowledge of tropospheric fields occuring beyond the radio horizon distances 
was considered inadequate and for this reason the expansion progranune of 
television service in the U.S.A. had to be frozen for some time. This has 
created the necessary background and pressure on various laboratories and 
companies to collect more data on the tropospheric scatter fields. Several of 
the resulting studies,^** have indicated the occurrence of radio field strength 
at a much higher level than could be expected by the ‘smooth earth diffraction 

^Bresented at the Symposium on ^Modern Electronic (Communication Techniques/ 
hdd in Hyderabad on August 26, 1967, 
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theory’. The violent Rayleigh type of fading of the received signal is taken to 
suggest some scattering mechanism of propagation. There are, however, other 
theories based on internal reflections and partial reflections from large inho¬ 
mogeneities in the troposphere. Although the mechanism of propagation is 
still considered debatable, much data has accumulated on the characteristics 
of propagation, such as, path losses, frequency dependence, fading, etc. By 
about 1952 it has been realized that this mechanism can be utilized for highly 
reliable point to point communication with a considerable bandwidth capa¬ 
bility. The first practical system known as ‘pole volt’ has been engineered 
in the year 1954 in Canada. From this time onwads there has been a con¬ 
tinuous and rapid growth of technology and several firms have started making 
a number of commercial troposcatter systems, to meet a variety of defence and 
civilian requirements. By about 1965 it is estimated that a total of about- 
53,600 route-miles and a total of 2,687,000 channel-miles are covered by trot 
poscatter systems. 

3. Propagation parameters 

The tropospheric signals beyond the horizon arrive with maximum inten¬ 
sity in the horizontal direction along the great circle route so th^t the trans¬ 
mission and reception are usually carried out by means of large parabolic 
reflectors with narrow beamwidths. The typical propagation path profile is 
shown in Fig. 1. It will be seen that the transmitter and receiver beams will 
be looking into a common volume in the troposphere at a certain height de¬ 
pending on the angular distance between the transmitter and receiver locations. 
The variation of the height of this common volume with increasing distance bet¬ 
ween the terminals is shown in Fig, 2. Calculation for this is made assuming that 
4/3 of the true radius of the earth to allow for the standard downward curvature 
of the radio waves due to the decrease of atmospheric refractive index with height. 
From this figure, it will be seen that maximum single hop distance of the order 
of 800-1,000 km. will be possible when the common volume reaches the levels 
of the ‘tropopause’. Beyond this distance the losses will be much more and the 
systems become un-economical. For this reason, long distances are usually 
covered by a number of links connected in tandem. The signal strength 
variation with distance and the frequency as observed in the U.S.A. are shown 
in Figs. 3 and 4. These figures depict a comparison of the troposignals with 
respect to the signals expected by ‘smooth earth diffraction theory’. Com¬ 
parison is also made with the losses, encountered in ‘ionosphere scatter circuits.’ 



Fig. 1 

A typical propa gat ion path of a tropa*i catt ar ayatam 
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Vaiiadon of height with increasing distance between terminals 
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The tropomedium being non-dispersive in nature, larger bandwidth 
capabilities are achieved. The useful bandwidths at points far beyond the 
horizon are at least one-tenth of corresponding bandwidths obtained in line- 
of-sight links. 



VAriatioa of tk'opospheric signal ivlth fref|uency 


The signal strengths are generally higher during night than during day. 
Marked diurnal variations are observable only at the low percentiles, generally 
in the lower decile. The diurnal curve generally flattens out in 93-99% values, 
showing that the propagation is relatively independent of the time of the day. 
The median 50% curve shows a range of 6 dB variation between the maxi¬ 
mum and the minimum. 

In the seasonal variation, the field intensity tends to be higher in summer 
premonsoon period and lower during monsoon and winter periods. From the 
upper air data analysis^ of the radio meterological parameter, aJV* the differ¬ 
ence in refractivity in the first kilometre height shows that the annual range 
can be much larger in India than that observed in the U.K. This range can 
be as high as 21 dB at Bangalore while this is only 4.5 dB in the U.K. These 
ranges arc computed based on the ranges observed in and the effective 
earth’s radius factor, K. This study has further revealed that there is practi¬ 
cally no correlation between the surface refractivity jV,, and the difference, 
A.y. This feature has been^ reported from other tropical regions in Africa 
also. The data from the U.S.A., U.K. and Germany indicate that there is 
a strong correlation between Ns and A JV. This had led to the design of tropo- 
syst^ms based pn bs im|>oitanl; radio ipet^rological parameter* 
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evidently will not be possible for tropical conditions in India. In general, the 
systems are to be designed for the worst conditions of propagation loss which 
might occur during certain months in the year. The annual ranges in JYj, 
K and aE the computed range of signal strength at different stations in 
India are shown in Table 1. In view of the fast fading experienced in these 
circuits, it will be necessary to use diversity reception techniques employing 
cither space diversity or frequency diversity or both. 

Table 1 

Annual ranges of A JV, A* and a E 


Station 

N, 

\ 

K 

E,dB 

Ahmedabad 

298-392 

30-69 

1.24-1.78 

18 

New Delhi 

300-394 

28-64 

1.22-1.69 

18 

Bangalore 

284-338 

30-77 

1.24-1.96 

21 

Visakhapatnam 

342-400 

50-95 

1.63-2.52 

15 

Bombay 

334-388 

50-94 

1.63-2.48 

15 

Port Blair 

368-390 

40-68 

1.33-1.76 

12 

British Isles 

318-346 

39-49 

1.32-1.45 

4.5 


Because of large path losses, large transmitter power and highly sensitive 
receiving equipment is necessary for reliable communication. In the frequency 
range of interest, only the receiver noise will be the limiting factor. So the 
reciever thresholds are sometimes improved, by adopting parametric ampli¬ 
fiers and tunnel-diode amplifier at the front end. 

4« Equipment description 

A block diagram of the equipment normally used at one of the tropo ter¬ 
minals is indicated in Fig. 5, Frequency division multiplex and FM transmi¬ 
ssion is the normal pratice followed. The several voice channels are translated 
in frequency and arranged in adjacent slots of 4 kilocycles per sec. bandwidth, 
which forms into what is known as a ‘baseband signal'. This signal will be 
initially amplified and used to frequency-modulate an intermediate frequency 
such as 30 or 70 megacycles per sec. A FM index of 3 is normally employed. 
This intermediate frequency is upconverted to desired carrier frequency by 
mixing with a steady local oscillator. Now this upconverted signal is amplified 
in power to generate about 1 watt of power which will be used to drive the 
power ampliher stage. All these functions are carried out in the portion of 
the circuit called ‘exciter’- The power level obtained at this level can be 
straightaway utilized in line-of-sight operation. The final stage of power 
amplifier consists of a high power Klystron along with its power supplies and 
protection system, Dependi^ on the type and the capacity of the Klystron, 
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power of the order of 1 to 100 kW are generated. This power is fed through 
an isolator and a duplexor to the antenna feed system. For quadruple 
diversity reception, the information is transmitted on two different frequencies 
and /g and received on two other frequencies, /g and This requires the 
use of two antennas separated by a distance of more than 100 A, at each of 
the terminals. The’^antenna consisting of a dual-feed system and a parobolic 
reflector gives rise to substantial gain increasing the effective radiated power 
and confining the radiation to a narrow beam. Theoretically, this gain will be 
more at higher frequencies and with larger reflector diameters. However, in 
tropo systems in practice, an^antenna"gain beyond about 40 to 45 dB could not 
be achieved due to what is termed as ‘antenna-to-aperture coupling loss’. 



Tropo scatter communication terminal 
Fig. 5 

Block diagnun’of a~ty|ilcal tro{io*scatter communScatloa termiiial 


In the receiver the signals are first taken through bandpass filters known 
as ‘preselectors’ and then to a tunnel-diode amplifier or parametric amplifier 
and a mixer to bring down the carrier frequency to an IF of 30 or 70 mega¬ 
cycles per sec. The signal is amplified in the IF chain and finally demodulated 
by means of conventional circuits.^ The demodulated signal now consists of 
the baseband which is a composite traffic of incoming voice channeb. The 
baseband signals from all the four receivers arc combined in a suitable circuit 
to counter-act the fading effects. 
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In the latest designs solid state devices are employed to the maximum 
extent and some flexibility of the equipment is provided for the users to change 
the operating frequency, output power and antenna dishes in order to meet 
any special requirement or situation. This is achieved by adopting common 
equipment upto IF chain in both transmitter and receiver circuits and adop¬ 
ting modular construction for the excitor and the power amplifier circuits. A 
maximum number of 300 voice-channels can be handled in these systems re¬ 
quiring a bandwidth of about 10 megacycles per sec. in the receivers. How¬ 
ever depending on the distance between the terminals and the path losses in¬ 
volved, the maximum channel capacity has to be worked out. 

5* System design parameters 

In designing an operational system, two approaches can be followed. One 
is to design a system for a specific requirement of the channel capacity and a 
fixed path and to calculate the required transmitter power and the equipment 
configuration. In the other approach, equipment is designed with standard 
specifications of power, antenna dishes and channel capacity and work out 
the radio gain and applicability in different paths. In the first approach, the 
system losses are to be evaluated. The losses consist of free space loss, tro- 
po loss, and cable losses. Once the total system loss is known and the carrier 
to noise ratio requirement at the receiver is known, the equipment requirements 
afe worked out. In the second approach the receiver noise threshold, the 
signal-noise ratio, the transmitter power, and antenna gains available are 
combined to yield the total system gain or radio gain. With this available gain, 
the designer computes the probable coverage of distance and the percentage 
reliabilities to be expected with such a system, 

6. Gonclasions 

In conclusion, it may be stated that with a large number of tropo links 
already commissioned in different parts of the world, the system design has 
reached a near-perfect stage except that certain variations in tropo loss, which 
are likely to occur in the tropical regions,"are^not^et fully established. 
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Summary 

Various stages in the development of communication satellites have 
been described. Technical characteristics of important satellites have been 
mentioned. Their military applications are discussed. Modern trends 
in their design have been indicated. Characteristics of the Experimental 
Satellite Earth Station, recently established at Ahmedabad, have been men¬ 
tioned. 

1. Introductioii 

The space age started on October 4, 1957, with the launching of the satellite 
Sputnik by the Russians. This was followed in rapid succession by many 
such satellites for various scientific observation^. The Score satellite was first 
used to receive and re-transmit wireless messages. Since then Courier, Echo, 
Relay and Syncom and numerous other communication sarellites are being 
successfully used as links for establishing communications between distant 
stations. In this .paper, a discussion on the techniques used for the successful 
operation of these satellites, their performance, capability and modern trends 
in their design ancLapplications have been discussed. 

2* Need for communicatioii satellites 

The steady and rapid growth of internal and oversea telephone and tele¬ 
graph traffic are saturating the existing land and underwater cable systems and 
wireless communication systems. These conventional systems cannot be ex¬ 
panded to meet these requirements due to overloading of channels, and the 
vagaries of the transmission media. The cost of cable links has increased 
enormously. The bandwidth offered by cables is not sufficient for wideband 
systems like the TV. The transmission of even a single wideband message 
is not possible through the Atlantic even if all the existing undersea telephone 
channels are used. A new system of using the wideband capabilities of micro- 
waves was required, Tht two present systems of communication, namely, 
(i) troposcatter system, and (ii) satellite communication system, fill this need. 
Each has got its own merits and demerits. The satellite communicatiqn 
system has the advantage that a single satellite can be used by. a number of 
ground stations widely separated apart. In view of their flexibility, huge 
capacity and reliability, communications satellites have pervaded the field of 
communication in a big way. Fig. 1 shows the transmission path of various 
types of communication systems. ' 

■„ ^r- -.- ■ ii . , ii n ■ . _ ■ . . ' -. - 
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SATCLLITI RCPEATER 
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3* Types of systems 

Communication satellites could be broadly divided into two categories, 
passive and active. The passive communication satellite has a reflecting surface 
which merely reflects the signal received from one point on the earth to a 
second point on the earth. It does not contain any active electronic equip¬ 
ment. The active satellite contains a radio receiver which receives the radio 
signal from one point of the earth, amplifies the signal and by means of a trans¬ 
mitter re-transmits it to another point on the earth at a different frequency. 
A passive system has no capability for amplification within the Satellite, and 
as such requires more powerful ground transmitters. However, the absence 
pf any dec^nic parts in a passive system H more reliable. 
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Passive satellites 

Experiments have been carried out with two types of passive satellites. 
The first type called *Echo’ was a large spherical structure made of 100 ft. 
diameter aluminized mylar plastic, and was \ ut into an elliptical orbit. The 
second type was the ‘West ford’ type, in which a large volume of space was 
filled with a number of tiny passive satellites (metallic foils). 

An isotropic reflector like the ‘Echo* is wasteful of energy, as only a small 
part of its surface reflects energy in the useful direction (i»e,, towards the ground 
receiving station). 

In the ‘West ford* type of satellites, the individual elements are small 
compared to a wavelength and millions of them are distributed in a volume 
of space. These are not suitable in their present state for commercial 
exploitation. For commercial use, an ‘advanced passive combat* is being 
designed. 

Active satellites 

These could be considered under two basic types : delayed repeater (store 
and forward) and line-of-sight (real time) repeater. In the delayed type, 
a ground station transmits a message to a satellite passing overhead. The 
message is stored on a tape recorder in the satellite and then played back 
through the satellite transmitter when the satellite passes over the appropriate 
ground receiving station. These are low altitude types, and the motion of 
the satellite is essential for getting the message from place to place. In this 
system, the message is delayed the period of delay depending upon the distance 
between the two stations and the trajectory of the satellite. The Score (Dec¬ 
ember 1958) and ‘Courier* (October i960) belonged to this category. The 
line-of-sight ((real time) type of active satellite can be either of the synchronous 
altitude type or of the intermediate altitude type. ‘Telstar* (July 1962) and 
‘Relay* (December 1962) were of the intermediate altitude type whereas 
‘Syncom’ (July 1963) and ‘Early Bird* (April 1965) were of the synchronous 
type. Brief particulars of some of the important communication satellites al¬ 
ready launched and , planned for future launching are given in Appendix 1. 
The calender slowing the landing of major communication satellites is given 
in Appendix 2. 

4. OrUts 

A satellite has to be put into its proper orbit by a suitable launching vehicle. 
Orbits may be circular or eccentric (elliptical). A circular orbit requires a 
specific combination of velocity, direction and altitude and is difficult to achieve. 
Natural orbits arc generally eccentric. ^ 

The ^six orbital elements* definmg a satellite orbit in space are given in 
Fig. 2. 




Fig. 2 

OrUtal parameters Ibr specilyiiig location of orUt in space relative to earth 

The satellite will be in circular orbit if the centrifugal force associated 
with the satellite in motion is equal to the gravitational attraction between 
earth and satellite. 

F* 

Centrifugal force = m, — 

Gravitational force == / 

r 

Equating the two, 

Mi F* _ r me ms 
- 7 — J ft 

V r V r 

where » is the satellite velocity (in cm. per sec-l, m, the earth mass, m, the 
satellite masii, f Ae gravitational control (6.67 x 18**), and >• the distance from 
oesfre oftaas* t^ear&tooeubreofmass dfsatdUte (in cm.). 
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Hence, for a circular orbit, a required velocity exists at every sateDite 
altitude. If satellite velocity is less than this circular velocity, satellite orbit 
will be an ellipse, with apogee at circular altitude. If satellite velocity is 
greater than the circular velocity, the satellite orbit will be an ellipse with 
perigee at circular altitude. 

For a given altitude, there is a specific velocity required for a satellite to 
occupy a specific orbit. The act of providing this velocity is called ‘injection 
into orbit’. The direction of injection velocity is tangential to desired orbit. 

One of the methods employed for bringing a satellite to a circular orbit 
is to use an ‘apogee kick’ technique. This is shown in Fig. 3, for a ‘Syncom’. 
First the satellite is injected into a highly eccentric ellipse. WThien the target 
reaches apogee at the desired altitude for circular orbit, the velocity is less than 
the velocity required for circular orbit at that altitude. This velocity is made 
up to the required velocity for circular orbit at that altitude by firing an addi¬ 
tional rocket, in a direction parallel to earth’s surface, llie satellite is placed 
in circular orbit. The intermediate elliptic orbit is called the transfer orbit. 



MMe of putting ^SYNCOM* Into syuciimMiono orHt 

Syncam orbit 

Project ‘Syncom’ was designed^to develop the capability of launching 
satellites into synchronous orbit and demonstrating their utility. 

The basic three-stage boosts coul^ place 150 in ellipdcal orbit ^ 
apogee of 2S2,300 miles, with the load spin stabilized with the ${dn axis in & 
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orbital plane. An ‘apogee kick’ rocket motor carried in the satellite gave 
velocity increment to place satellite in circular orbit at 22,300 mile altitude, 
with a final weight of 78 lb. In the final stage of Syncom I and II, the satel¬ 
lite was in synchronous orbit inclined 33 degrees to equator with a period of 
24 hours. 

After spin axis has been placed in final orientation perpendicular to the 
orbital plane, velocity corrections are accomplished by using a lateral ‘thruster’. 

Syncom III was put into a truly ‘stationary orbit’ instead of the inclined 
synchronous orbit of Syncom II by using a more powerful third stage rocket. 
The sub-satellite point or earth track described by Syncom II is a figure of 
eight moving north and south of the equator every 24 hours by an amount 
equal to the inclination of the orbit in degrees. Since Syncom III has zero 
inclination, {ue., lines in equatorial plane) its earth track is a stationary point 
on the earths equator. 

Random orbits 

The Initial Defence Satellite Communication Programme (IDSCP) 
planned for strategic communication consists of a worldwide network of ground 
stations and about twenty satellites in randomly spaced near-synchronous 
equatorial orbits. These satellites will be at several altitudes near 18,300 
nautical miles. The distance between satellites varies continuously. How¬ 
ever orbital parameters have been so chosen that satellites will never bunch. 
Since they are not at synchronous altitude, they will drift slowly across the 
earth at about 30® per day. There is little difference between coverage angles 
at altitudes of 15,000 to 21,000 nautical miles. The drift is below 50® per day 
for altitudes above 1,700 nautical miles. Fig. 4 shows drift and coverage as 
a function of altitude. 

Near-synchronous random orbits ensure that if one satellite malfunctions, 
another satellite will eventually be in place to provide communication capa¬ 
city. Also such satellites can operate without station keeping controls, thus 
preventing the enemy form changing the orbit of the satellites and disrupting 
communications. 

5* Stabiliaatiaii 

To imprpve the gain, directional antennas are being introduced in satel¬ 
lites. This necessitates methods to stabilize the satellite to direct the antenna 
towards the earth. In ‘spin’ stabilization, the satellite is spun about the axis 
of symmetry at 10 to 150 revolutions per xnin. The satellite is gyro-stabilized 
apd the spin, axis is inertially oriented in space. If spin axis is perpendicular 
to the plane of satellites orbit, an antenna beam (a figure of rotation about the 
spin axis) will continuously impinge upon the earth. An antenna with a 
pencil just subtended by the earth will give the maximum gain. Use 
of suth antenna reqtures comidete stabilization of the satellite. Fig. 5 shows 
the rdative comiinunication capacity for various types of stabilization. In 
practice, it is very difficult to obtain foil stabilization. 
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Drift of a satelUte os B Innotlon c»f oltha^ 


Since antenna is omnidirectional about spin axis, a large portion of the 
energy is radiated into space. To eliminate this loss, de-spun antennas are 
used. De-spinning can be achieved mechanically or by electronic scanning, 
so that the unidirectional beam is rotated opposite to the spin of the satellite. 
This ensures that the beam will remain stationary with respect to the earth, 
radiating all the power towards the earth. 

Another method of stabilization is the ‘gravity gradient stabilization 
(G.G.S.). This is based on the tendency of a body in orbit to align itself with 
its long axis the axis of znmimum moment of inertia) pointing towards 
the earth, because of the variation in gravitational attraction with distance. 
The G.G.S. enables earth oriented synchronous satellites to remain within 
about 3® of the desired orientation. Better orientation is not possible, due to 
the torque produced by thrusters used for statbn keeping. 

The G.G.S. has been tested u|ito about 60(^mile aidtude. Whether it 
will work at synchronous altitude is yet to be seen, since the puQ at synchmiions 

latitude IS only ^ of the punex|>adtoccd by h a 
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Reintive communication capacity ps, altitude and altitiide staliilizatlon 

6. Covwage 

To cover a certain portion of the earth for communication purposes, the 
number of satellites required when orbiting at higher altitudes is fewer than 
the number required fbr orbits at lower altitudes. The mutual visibility can 
be calculated by spherical geometry. The zone of visibility can also be des¬ 
cribed in terms df a slant range form satellite to horizon, ground station’s 
sepcration and the satellites beamwidth as shown in Fig. 6. 

The probability of service (in percentage) as a function of seperation 
between ground stations and orbit altitude is shown in Fig. 7. Reliability of 
semce can be increased by u^dng a larger number of satellites. This is shown 
in Pig. 8 lyhid^ is \mcd on <;ircular orbits for both random and synchronized 
tnacina of sat^lkoi. 
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7. ]>cs%n of groond stetioiw 

Ground station is an important part of sateUite communication system. 
Since the satellite is at a great distance from the ground statkm, and can 
radiate only a small anrnunt aX power, the ground stetum equifanent most be 
extremdy sensitive. 

A sensitive receiver, of bigh-gsun directional antenna, and an accurate 
antenna mounting and poin^og detdce'are essential odnqwnents of a ‘ground 
station’. Since &e beam intet^ty deOkewm rather rapidfy fimn the oen^ 
toward the edges, it is neeesary to point the imtetma Wilh greater acciuxity 
than tme beamwidth (i ^ is a good {Msksttosd va^.' Sbme of these 
stations are equif^t^ with digital oonqniteif to coatvert drt^ data a 
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satellite into pointing directions. A non-stationary satellite system, requires 
more than one antenna system, for ‘hand over’ capability. 

Parabolic antennas are generally used for ground stations, some of them 
with Cassegrain feed. 

Noise temperatures of antenna and front end of receiver are important 
factors in ground station sensitivity. Antenna noise temperature depends on 
the degree to which its design permits radiation from extraneous noise sources 
to get into the system. (A typical figure is 0.5®'K for a large horn antenna; 
and 5®K to 10°K for a Cassegrain type at the zenith). Fig. 9 shows the noise 
temperature as a function of frequency for a number of common receiver front 
ends. The maser gives the lowest noise contribution, but is the most complex 
and expensive. This is used in large stations with high communication capa¬ 
city. Both maser and cooled parametric amplifiers require artificial cooling 
to temperatures near absolute zero. 



, 9 ^ awpifleii ikont a satellite 
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Number of euteUltes required for syndfiroiilsed 
rundom orMtid spudiiig 

Transmitter powers are of the order of 5 to 20 kW, over a wide bandwidth. 
Generally either TWTS or Klystrons are used in the output stage of transmitters. 

8. Satellite commnnication in India 

India is entering' the field of global communication through satellites by 
establishing two ground stations. The installation of the first station has just 
been ctanpleted at Ahmedabad. This is called the ‘Experimental Satellite 
Communi<^tion Earth Station’, and has been construction by the Dq>artmeiit 
of Atomic Energy, Government of Intfia, at a cost of Rs. 1.75 crons with pa rtial 
financial assistance (rdm Uie United Nations Special Fund. I^is station wili 
trade and eperate widi communication satellites, pjuniqp&te in teshi and de^ 
numstratiohs widt oth^ countties nmilar qq « mutual, iuab 
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NoUe perfonnmnce of low noise paramplifiers 


and provide training and research facilities for engineers and technicians from 
India and foreign countries. Tests will initially be carried out by collabora¬ 
ting with N.A.S.A., U.S.A., using ‘Application Technology Satellites’, on 
transmission of multichannel telegraph, speech, TV, digital data and facsimile 
signals on two separate modes of operation: frequency translation and multiple 
access. 

The main satellite communication equipment was supplied by Nippon 
Electric Company. The multiplexing equipment has been supplied by the 
Indian Telephone Industries, Bangalore. The transmitter works in the fre¬ 
quency range of 6,200-6,315 megacycles per sec. using a Klystron giving a 
frequency-modulated power output of 5 kW. The receiver works in the fre¬ 
quency range of 3,700-4,200 megacycles per sec. with an frequency-modulated 
of 70 megacycles per sec. (IF bandwidth is 25 megacycles per sec. and RF 
bandwidth is 90 megacycles per sec.). The pre-amplifier stages consist of one 
liquid nitrogen cooled parametric amplifier, one uncooled parametric ampli¬ 
fier and one tunnel diode amplifier. The antenna consists of a 14-m. para¬ 
bolic dish with Cassegrain feed, with a gain'of 55.5 dB for transmission fre¬ 
quencies and 52.3 dB for reception frequencies. Facilities for manual tracking 
and scrvo*»controlled auto-tra^ng are provided, with facilities for rotation of 
± 360® in azimuth and —2® to + 93® in elevation. 

the second station is being sitt up near Poona by the Overseas Communi- 
cattons Service for hormatl cbmmercid traffic. 
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9. Military appKeatioaa 

Military systems all over the world are planning the utilization of active 
satellite repeaters to have a highly reliable communication system free from 
atmospheric and ionospheric effects and invulnerable to countermeasures. 

The military systems require such systems for their long range point-to- 
point (strategic) and short range (tactical) communication systems. Till these 
systems are fully established, leased channels on commercial satellites will be 
used for long haul, point-to-point administrative traffic. 

The strategic communication system involves a worldwide distribution 
network of communication trunks utilizing diverse transmission media inter¬ 
connected by appropriate switching centres. The system should provide 
communication for command, control, logistics, intelligence, weather, ad¬ 
ministration, etc. For strategic system the Initial Defence Communication 
Satellite Programme (IDCSP) is being introduced initially in the U.S.A. These 
consist of a total of twenty-four (97-lb.) satellites, launched eight at a time by 
a Titan 3-C booster, near equatorial predetermined orbits of 18,200 nautical 
miles. The RF output will be 2.5 to 3 watts, with a circularly polarized bico- 
nical array having 25” bcamwidth, continuously illuminating the ea?th segment 
below. The experience gained will be used to launch eight Advanced Defence 
Communication Satellites (ADCSP) with each satellite having 30 times more 
capability than IDCSP, and anti-jamming facilities. Such ADCSP satellites 
will have mechanical/electrical de-spun antennas, with multi-access facilities 
and will use Crypto-secure codes with keystream generation. The long range 
systems use will big and sophisticated ground stations (fixed or transportable). 

The short range ‘tactical’ system are required for use between a number of 
stations at shorter distances like troops in field, ships and aircraft. These 
tactical Satcom programmes will be taken up later with satellites (weighing 
1,500-1,800 lb.) in near-synchronous equatorial orbits working on VHF band 
as well as on 7,925 to 8,025 megacycles per sec. for reception and 7,250 to 7,300 
for re-transmission. The ground stations (which will be transportable) will 
be simplified at the expense of a complicated satellite. Such satellites will be 
used by thousands of users for communicating short bits of information. The 
near-synchronous altitude random orbits will be utilized for this system. 

For military use, a frequency band of 7.9 to 8.4 gigacycles per sec. has 
been allotted for ground transmissions, and 7.25 to 7.75 gigacycles per sec. for 
the satellite transmissions. 

10. Modem trends in the deeign of MtdUitee 

The design of communication satellites is undergoing rapid changes as 
experience is gained on the satellites in orbit. Some of the modem tre^s in 
the design of such satellites are indicated below. 

Pfysical speeificatiotts 

size and w<^t of tl|e sutdUte have been continuoMsly <»t Ihe ibua»asf» 
to obtain greater cbinmcl md performanoe capa^ties, ^ 
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satellites planned or the 1970s weigh ^ much as 1,600 lb. (ATS) and 3,000 lb. 
(Advanced domestic cosmat). Advanced passive cosmat is likely to weigh 
as much as 120,000 lb. 

Various types of stabilization of satellite antennas are being tried out. The 
present spin-stabilized antennas will be replaced by an electronically or mecha¬ 
nically de-spun phased array antennas or gravity gradient stabilized antennas^, 
both of which are under development. Another type of antenna projected 
is a steerable horn antenna. To obtain a higher antenna gain, plans are under 
consideration to unfold at synchronous altitude, foldable ‘Sunflower’ antenna 
dishes 15 ft. in diameter. The unfolding may be done by pneumatic system. 
Antennas will be continuously controlled so that they are always directed to¬ 
wards the earth. 

Launching of satellites is being economized by launching upto eight 
satellites by a single booster vehicle. 

Technical specifications 

The RF output from the conununication satellite is being increased by 
either using more powerful TWTs or using a number of low power TWTs in 
parallel (which incidentally ensures the continuity of service even if one TWl' 
fails), while TWTs of 6-wait output arc being used at present, I’WTs with 
30-watt output are being experimented. The RF output of the order of 4 kW 
is being planned for next generation of satellites. 

With the increase of RF power output, the total input power requirements 
of the satellite are rapidly increasing. The physical size of the satellite be¬ 
comes too unweildy if the solar cells are greatly increased in number to cater 
for increased power requirements. To keep down the size of the satellite, a 
number of foldable panels carrying the solar cells may be attached to the main 
body. The efficiency of solar cells in orbit is progressively reduced due to a 
variety of environmental factors. The later generation of power supplies 
may use solar thermo-electric systems, solar dynamic systems or SNAP (Sys¬ 
tem for Neuclear Auxiliary Power) neuclear reactors, to meet the large power 
requirements. 

The SNAP system is unaffected by satellite altitude, orientation, and 
Van-Alien belt radiation. 

At present the frequency of operation (for civil use) is being concentrated 
in 6 gigacycles per sec. band transmission from ground and 4 gigacycles per 
sec. band transmission from satellite. For military systems, 7 and 8 gigacycles 
per sec. bands arc being used. For aeronautical comsats the VHF band is 
being utilised and proposals for shifting over to UHF band arc being consi¬ 
dered* The microwave bands are getting congested due to the large band- 
widths required for multi-channel and multi-access satellites. The use of 16 
gigacycles per sec. and 36 gigacycles per sec. bands is being envisaged to avoid 
ground network interference and obtain the higher bandwidth possible at 
)]^lier frec|uenc|e9t The atmospheric attenuation'at these frequencies is likely 
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to be offset by the increased antenna size. The ATS-E will be exploring the 
utility of these millimetre bands. 

Tunnel-diode front ends are being employed to increase the satellite re¬ 
ceiver gain. 

The predicted life of the satellites now in orbit are of the order of one to 
two years. The life of the satellite is estimated from the life of some of the 
critical components like the TWT, solar battery, degradation, moving parts, 
if any, the depletion of gas used for precession jets, etc. With abound improve¬ 
ments taking place in these fields, a forecast of a much longer life of the order 
of 10 to 30 years is predicted for the future satellites. 

Applications 

In the field of utilization, there is a trend towards multipurpose satellites 
capable of performing more than one function (like communications, air 
traflSc control, TV, etc.). The number of channels available in a single satel¬ 
lite is being progressively increased. For example, in the ‘Advanced Domes¬ 
tic Comsat’ being planned, a total of 24 TV channels plus 60,000 voice-cir¬ 
cuits are being catered for. By sharing a single satellite among many users 
service costs can be reduced and small and large ground terminals with differ¬ 
ing communication requirements can participate at the same time. The first 
ATS-B satellite will test the multiple-access technique using frequency division 
multiplex (FDM). The FDM requires huge bandwidth, sometimes of the 
order of 500 • megacycles per sec. and use of linear wideband tunnel-diode 
amplifiers on the satellite. Other methods like the Time Division Multiplex 
(TDM) and Pulse Code Modulation (PCM) are proposed for future systems. 
The PCM requires each carrier to be coded with a pseudo random ‘key’ in 
addition to voice information. Receivers with correct ‘key’ receive the desired 
signals while undesired signals appear as a slight increase in background noise. 
This method permits many access to be made on the same frequency without 
interference, the combined signal in satellite appearing like background nofac. 
The security provided by this system makes it particularly useful for military 
systems. 

One of the most exciting applications would be the possibility of data 
transmission by satellites, e,g., computer-to-computer hook-ups via satellites. 
Distribution of the Central TV programmes to a network of local TV stations 
will be carried out via satellites instead of through ground links, as is being 
done at^present. Direct satellite-to-home television service would be possible 
in the near future. 

Communication satellites will be used for collecting tnateorological in- 
formatioh from a world wide network of weather observadoh stations and feed 
the data to a master computer complex to obtain the world weather picture. 
The same satellite network will be used to distribute the met analysis and 
forecast to cities and towns all over the world. 

j> 

11. WotU mtwwic 

Fig. 10 shows the network stttdiite spmtad tert)ainab, and .eemmaii* 
ati^ satellites whid) are qwratiuaal, bang btdit ca* in the pUmhiagstage.,. 
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Name 

Function 

Launching date and results 

Orbit 

Technical specifications 

Weight and dimensions 




Ptifiventitlitei 



ECHO 

Passive reflector, inflatable 
balloon of Gore construction, 
aluminized 

1. August 12,1960, sdll in orbit 

2. January 25,1961 

1. 1049/945 miles 

1. Reflected 960 and 2,390 
magacyclespersec. 

Contact between the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. 

Launch vehicle carried a TV 
camera, movie camera and 
a transmitter 

1. 100 ft. diameter, 150 lb. 

2. 135 ft. diameter, 550 lb. 

WEST FORD 

Passive reflection by volume 
dispersed randomly oriented 
dipoles 

May 9,1963 

Disadvantages were: range 
smear and Doppler smear 
due to common volume of 
two antennas). 

Circular 

Tested on 8,350 and 7,750 
megacycles per sec. 

} in. long, 0.0007 in., 20 kg. 

SCORE 

Delayed repeater (receives 
stores, and retransmits) 

December 18,1958 (12 days’ 
life), delays upto 2 hr. 

Active Mtellitei 

114 miles 

1, Transmitter 132 megacycles 
per sec,, 8 watts 

2. Receiver 150 megacycles 
per sec; both receiver and 
trarasmittcr duplicated; dry 
battery operated 

1501b. 

COURIER 

Delayed repeater 

October 4,1960 

Can handle 69,000 words 
per min. 

Control system \failed, after 
18 days 

578 miles 

758 miles 

Four transmitters 

Four receivers 

Five tape recorders 

Two telemetry transmitters 
plus command and control 
system 19,200 solar cells 

Spherical, 51 in. diameter, 
5001b. 

OSCAR 

Orbital satellite carrying ame« 
teur radio built by ameieurs 

March 9,1965 (Oscar 3) 

1. 30 days’’ife 

2. 30 days’life 

3. 17 days’life 

200 miles 

Circular 

1,2. Transmitter only 114 mega* 
cycles per sec. 100 milliwatt 
output ‘Hi’ dry cells 

3. Receiver 144.1 megacycles 
per sec. Retransmit 145.9 
megacycles per .sec. Beacon 
145.85 mcgaryclcs per sec. 

101b. (Oscar 1 and 2) 

351b. (oscarS) 12in.xl8 
in.x8in. 

TELSTAR 

Real time repeater to obtain 
scientific data on space en* 
vironment by telemetry 
quipmenl 

1. July 10,1962 

2. May7,l%3 

1. Fault in operation repaired 
by ground command 

1 

1. 3,514 miles 592 miles 

2. 6,713 miles, 604 miles 

Period 

1. 157.8 min. 

2. 225.4 min. 

Spin stalnlized 

600 FM voice channel or 1 
TV, or, 12 two-way tele¬ 
phony channel 

Spin stabiized 

3,600 .solar cells (15 watt) 

19 nickel - cadmium cells 
Transmit 4,170 megacycles 
per sec. (2.25 watt) Re¬ 
ceiver 6,390 megacycles per | 
sec. Telemetry Tx 136 mega 
cycltt per sec. Rx 120 mega 
cycles per sec. Beacon Tra¬ 
nsmitter for Tracking: 
4,080 mcgacycte per sec. 

34.5 in. diameter 

170 lb. (1) 

175 lb. (2) 

RELAY 

Medium altitude repeater sci* 
entific measurements 

# ’ 

1. December 13,1962 

2, January 21,19^ 

Still working 

1. 4,630 and 822 miles, 185 min. 

2. 4,606 miles, 1,298 miles 

195 min, 

All quipment duplicated 
Receiver *. 1,725 megacycb 
cylfls per sec. Transmit : 
4,170 megacycb per sec. 
kacon: Tx 126 mega¬ 
cycb perbc.Rx 184 mega- 
c^periec* 

^16 solar cells (60 watts) 
TV or 300 voice telephony 

1751b. 

8-sided cylinder trun¬ 
cated at one end 

32 in. tall 

29.5 in. diameter 

SYNCOM ‘ 

Active real time repeater. To 
study lynehronous orbit 
opemtion \ (now in military 

July 26,1963 

22,239 miles, 22,230 nici, 

113 k and 55.9 min. Truly 
stadoniry orbit 

Spin stabilized 

Receiver TM awgacycb 
i per see. TimSiim 1,815 
megacycb per aDe. 3,750 

io)ftreelli;f25wittii)9riAfA. 

781b. 


i ' 
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Fir 10 

Proposed worldwide network of satellite "ground terminals 
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Appendix 2 

Calender of major communication satellites 

ECHO : Large self inflating spheres for passive communications : 

Echo 1 : Launched in 1960 

Echo 2 : Launched in 1964 (still working) 

RELAY : Two active Comsats in medium altitude elliptic orbits : 

Relay 1 : Launched in December 1962 
Relay 2 : Launched in January 1964 

SYNCOM : Three active in synchronous orbit : 

Syncom II : Launched in July 1963, still used by the U.S. Defence De¬ 
partment 

Syncom III: Launched in August 1964, still used by the U.S. Defence- 
department 

INTELSAT I, (Early Bird)—First commercial Comsat (851 lb.) ii^synchronous 
orbit, April 1965, Link Europe and North Amercia, 240 two-way voice 
channels 50 megacycles per sec. bandwidth. 

INTELSAT 2, (Lani Bird) : Interim global commercial Comsat launched 
in December 1966. Failed to achieve synchronous orbit. Another to 
be launched in 1967. 

INTELSAT 3, (Advanced Global Comsat): Commercial global communi¬ 
cation satellite, in synchronous orbit, launch due in jl968, 1,200 to 1,500 
voice two way voice channels to cover Atlantic, Pacific and Indian oceans. 

AERONAUTICAL COMSAT : Spin stabilized, similar to Intelsat 3 or 
ATS-B with aircraft to satellite VHF Link and ground to satellite micro- 
wave link, in synchronous orbit to provide air traffic and operational con¬ 
trol communications over North Atlantic and Pacific trafBc lanes for 
commercial aircraft. To be operational in 1969. 

INTERIM DOMESTIC COMSAT; Two to four Intelsat—^3—type satel¬ 
lites in synchronous orbit to provide TV, voice and teletype relay for con¬ 
tinental U.S.; 12 TV or 6,000 to 9,300 voice channels (4 and 6 gigacycles 
per sec. bands) per satellite. To be operational in 1969. 

ADVANCED PASSIVE COMSAT: To develop system parameters and 
technology to exploit multiple access, wide bandwidth and long life times 
of passive communications reflectors. Inflatable double lens configura¬ 
tion with gravity gradient, solar emissivity and low thruster stabiliaation. 
Synchronous and 2,000 nai},ti<^ °iile configurations in study. Will he 
launched in 19708. Synchronous Comsat weighs 40,000 IK, and 2|00Q 
nautical miles, Comsat weigh 120,000 
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ADVANCED DOMESTIC COMSAT; Domestic communications via four 
second generation comsats (in 3,000 lb. range) in synchronous orbit. Mi¬ 
crowave and millimeter band carrier with PCM and FM modulation with 
24 TV and 60,000 voice channel per satellite. To be lauched in 1972, 
by Titan 3c. 

APPLICATIONS TECHNOLOGY SATELLITES: Multi-mission ‘En¬ 
gineers’ Satellites for research and development in communications, 
navigation, meteorology and spacecraft technology in synchronous and 
medium altitude orbits. Weight 1,600 lb. Spin stabilized ATS-B 
launched in December 1966, ATS-C to follow in late 1967; Gravity gradient 
stabilized ATS-A to be launched in mid-1967; ATS-D&E in 1968. ATS- 
E will explore the mm. bands (16 gigacycles per sec. and 36 gigacycles 
per sec.) 
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DELTA MODULATION*^ 

G.V. Sfibba Rao 

Non-mmher 

Defence Electronics Research Laboratory, Hyderabad 

Smnmary 

Delta modulation is a novel coded modulation system. It is a different 
Hal pulse code modulation or unidigit code PCM and is as efficient as PCM, 
requires wider band-width but has a much simpler circuitry. In delta 
modulation, in contrast to PCM where n-digit binary code is used to trans¬ 
mit information, a code comprising of only one digit is used. The trans¬ 
mitted pulses carry the message information corresponding to the derivative 
of the amplitude of the message function and at the receiving end these 
pulses are integrated to obtain the original waveform. One of the signi¬ 
ficant difference between PCM and delta modulation is the relative sj^plidty 
and the low cost of the coding equipment in the latter. This paper covers 
the basic principles of delta moduloHon, its inherent quantizing noise, 
signal-to-noise performance and basic circuitry involved. Several varia¬ 
tions like [delta sigma modulation^ and ^high informaHon delta modulation^ 
which overcome the deficiencies of the delta modulation will be introduced, 

1. Intrc^iiction 

The advantages of the digital communication tehniques, namely, mini¬ 
mization of the influences of the interferences in the transmission path, relaying 
capability, uniformity and reliability of the output irrespective of the trans¬ 
mission distances involved and case of adaptability to solid-state circuits have 
been very well known. In pulse modulation systems, the unmodulated carrier 
is usually a series of regularly recurrent pulses; information is conveyed by some 
parameter of the transmitted pulses such as amplitude, duration, time of occur¬ 
rence or shape of the pulses. Pulse code modulation is considered to be the 
most efficient among the existing communication systems. A more recent 
pulse modulation system which has much simpler circuitry but is almost as 
efficient as PCM is the ^delta modulation’. 

Delta modulation was invented in the ITT French Laboratories by E.M. 
Deloraire, S. Van Mierlo and B. Dezjavitch* Considerable amoimt of work 
has been done on the delta and allied modulation systems by F. de Jager at 
Philips Laboratories, A. Lender at ITT french Laboratories, Inose and Yasuda 
at the Tokyo University and Zcttcrebcrgat at Ericsson Laboratmiesu In India 
considerable contribution in this &eid is done by Dr, J. Das, Dr. M.N. Frauqui 
and others of the Indian Institutb’ of Technology, Khars^ur. 

^Presented at fliis Syn^ostam on ^Modern Electroaic Communicate 
hddinByteiteonAugiist26^ 1967. 
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In delta modulation, a code comprising of only one digit is used and the 
information signal is converted into a sequence of binary pulses in such a manner 
that a reconstruction of it is obtained by applying these pulses to a linear net¬ 
work* The modulator output pulses carry the information corresponding to 
the derivative of the amplitude of the modulating signal. 

Delta modulation is the simplest and cheapest known digital modulation 
system. It is not quite as efficient as its rival PGM in getting the maximum 
quality out of a given pulse rate. It does not lend itself to multiplexing, econo¬ 
mically. The disadvantages of delta modulation that it can be used only for 
such signals as speech which do not contain a D.C. component and have less 
energy in high frequencies, and that its dynamic range and signal to noise ratio 
arc inversely proportional to the signal frequency arc overcome in the modified 
delta modulation systems like delta sigma modulation system and the high 
information delta modulation system. 

As far as is known, delta modulation has not yet been used commercially. 
Motorola, Inc., of the U.S.A. has been trying to use delta modulation as the 
modulation technique in its random access discrete address system but that 
equipment has not been accepted by the Defence Department yet. 

2. Theory of delta modiilatioii 

The basic circuit for delta modulation is shown in Fig. 1. It consists of a 
pulse generator, a modulator, an integrating network and a comparator and is 
essentially a quantized feedback system. The modulator sends out either 
~:tive or negative pulses at the clock rate depending on whether the output 
oi the comparator is positive or negative. One input to the comparator is the 
message signal. The second input is derived by synthesizing the modulator 
output pulse train by passing it through the integrating network in the feed 
back path. The comparator output, which is the difference between these 
two inputs decides what the polarity of the output pulses should be in order to 
correct for the difference between the two voltages. The feed back system 
tends to reduce the difference, so that the synthesized signal follows the message 
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signal* Sampling of the difference signal is done at a constant rate by the 
pulses from the pulse generator* 

In practice the negative pulses of the output signal arc omitted without 
affecting the signal to noise ratio. 

The decoder consists of an integrating network followed by a low pass 
filter and an amplifier. The output of the integrator is the original message 
signal plus noise components due to sampling. These are eliminated by the 
low-pass filter. The difference between the original and the reconstructed 
signal gives rise to quantizing noise which can be decreased by increasing the 
pulse frequency. In contrast to the quantization principle of PCM, the infor¬ 
mation is quantized in a one-unit code and the ‘sampling frequency* is made 
equal to the pulse frequency. This results in very rough quantizing, which 
is compensated by the fact that the signal samples are taken as often as indicated 
by the pulse interval and thus n times as often as for PCM at the same pulse 
frequency, where n equals the number of pulses in the PCM code group. 

The simplest system of delta modulation is obtained by using an integra¬ 
ting network in the feedback path. This network has a large time constant and 
its response to an impulse is practically an unit step function. Tfte waveforms 
using single integration are shown in the Fig. 2. This simple integrator results 
in coarse quantization and large quantizing noise. At a pulse frequency 'of 
40 kilocycles per sec, the intelligibility of speech will be good but the quanti¬ 
zing noise will have an effect on speech which is called by de Jagar ‘sandiness*. 



Fig. 2 

IMta tiM»dulattoii waveforms using siaf^e integrator ^ 

The large quantization noise resulting from the usage of single integrator 
can be reduced by the usage of the double-integrator circuit shown in Fig. 3. 
The time constants, and are large so that the response to a pulse 

is a step at and a voltage of constant slope at Cj. The effect of this circuit 
is to change the slope of the output with every pul^ input. As is seen in the 
figure die resulting waveform is mudh smoother than for the case of single inte¬ 
gration where every received pulse has the effect of increasing or decreasing the 
level of the received signal by a "unit step. When the output of the double 
integrator is smoothed by passing througph a low pass filter, it will approxunate 
the oris^l message function much closer than single in’togrator* Another 
modification is done to the feedback network utiiizing the principle of predkriom 
This overcomes the disadvantage of delay in reognizing the chaiq^ in the 
message shape encountered in other types of feedback nettv<nh$* 
ficatie^ eonrists of a prediction cini^t 7; nunfe lu^bitsarily ip 
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the pulse interval. With this prediction the response of the circuit is a step 
followed by a vol^kge of constant slope. By means of this .^tep, the output of 
the network knows in advance what the voltage at the capacitor is rising to. 
This is equivalent extrapolation. The advantage can be seen in Fig. 3, the 
two approximating curves ej(t) for the same signal, 



Use of m donlile integrator circuit 


3. Problesia of overloadia^ 


The problem of ‘overloading’ is different in delta modulation system com¬ 
pared to others. In delta modulation system, the information contained in 
the teansmitted pulses is mainly correlated to changes of input signal and not 
to its amplitude. However, since the synthesized wave can change only one 
level per clock pulse, delta modulation has no fixed maximum amplitude but 
overkuids when the slope of the signal is too large. The largest slope the system 
can reproduce is one changing by one level or step every pube interval, so that 
the maximum sigiud power depends on the type of signal. If the magnitude of 


<me quantum step a a vdits and the time between sampling instants b 7*, 


1 ^ 

/• 


sec., &ea the laaxhnum rate of change of amplitude it can regbter is^ 0 T<rf$ 
vdhs ^ sec. 

' Foe »ihie tifsve firequency, « =*■ 2 irf the m a x i mum slope is 

ttiwsns 4 hi Ae peak ani^tude. Ther^MW, for a sine wave of firequency 
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applied to the integrator^ the maximum amplitude wich can be transmitted 
is 

A - AjL 
2 tt/ 

Thus, both the maximum amplitude and the number of distinguishable 
levels decrease with increase of frequency to be transmitted. This limitation 
is minimized in the case of speech where the higher frequencies contain less 
energy than the lower ones so that in this respect an integrating network is well 
adopted to the transmission of speech. 

It has been observed experimentally that the delta modulation system 
can transmit a speech signal without overloading, if the amplitude of the signal 
does not exceed the maximum sine wave amplitude that can be transmitted 
at a frequency of 800 cycles per sec. 

4* Signal-noise ratio in delta modnlation 

System of single integration 

Lender has shown that the quantizing noise power is approximately given 
by 


The maximum amplitude which can be transmitted without overload 
with single integration is given by 


A = 


2^f 


Therefore, the average signal power is given by 




2 


\ 7 , * 


Therefore, die signal-noise ratio for single int^ator'system is given by 




f r* 


& - 


/-/* 


Quantizing noise in the system of double integration Lender has obtained the 
signal-noise ratio as 



The improvement in signal-noise ratio vtuies with^* for system widi 
integration, whereas it varies with/,* £» system with douUe integrators. 

S, Bimdtvidth eswalsianition ' ' 

F. 4e experimentally establidied with a ptilw; of 

100 kiioipydb per see. very good refmjduot^of ^ 
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a bandwidth of 50 kilocycles per sec. is required. For PCM of a code of n 
digits, 

^ = 20 logio 2« dB 
c 

For of 50 dB, n = 8. 

Taking a sampling frequency of 8 kilocycles per sec. the clock frequency 
is 64 kilocycles and so the bandwidth required is 32 kilocycles per sec., about 
50% of what is required for delta modulation. 

Fig, 4 shows the relationship between signal-noise ratio, sampling rate 
and the frequency. With speech confined to frequency of 4 kilocycles per sec. 
the signal-noise ratio of PCM and delta modulation are 44 dB and 29 dB for 
a pulse frequency of 56 kilocycles per sec. and 74 dB and 33 dB for pulse fre¬ 
quency of 96 kilocycles per sec. 


6* Delta sigma modulatioii 


Delta modulation is incapable of transmitting D.C. signals, its dynamic 
range and signal-noise ratio are inversely proportional to the signal frequency and 
the integration at the decoder results in accumulative error in the demodulate 
signal when the system is subjected to transmission disturbance such as noise. 
The della sigma modulation system overcomes these defects and meets the 
requirements for digital transmission of video signals and the like which are 
characterized by more uniform spectra with D.C. components through adverse 
transmitting conditions. Delta sigma modulation system is due to Inose, 
Yasuda and others of the Tokyo University. The delta sigma modulator 
is shown in Fig. 5. The output pulse is fed back to the input and subtracted 
from the modulating signals. The difference signal A = J is integrated 

and the integrated difference signal, e{t) = j ^ (0 ^ compared in amplitude 

with a predetermined reference. If the integrated difference signal is larger 
than the reference signal a pulse is sent out. The negative feedback always 
keeps the integrated difference signal near the reference. Thus output pulses 
carry data corresponding to the input amplitude. 


Decoding consists of only reshaping the pulses and passing them through 
a low pass filter. No integration is involved so that no cumulative error resul- 
tix^ from transmission disturbances occurs. 


The signal-noise ratio with single integration is given by 

S 


N 


The 


S 

N 


ritio for delta modulation is proportional to 


fn>r‘ 


The same re- 


Ifttioaship to the pulse repetition frequency exists in both the cases but the 
fi»qu<mey no relation to the signal to quantbing noise ratio in the 

gi^tna moduhuur. 
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With double int^ation, the signal to noise ratio is proportional to //. 
For k integrators the signal*noise ratio is proportional to^^* * + ^ 



Signal to noise mtio for delta modnlatloii and PGM 
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7. Hlg^ informatioii delta modnlatioa (HIDM) 

The HIDM which is another variation of delta modulati6n provides 
greater dynamic range than ordinary delta modulation and can be used for 
voice communication with excellent results upto 20 kilocycles per sec. This 
modification is due to Winkler.’ 



Fig. 5 

Block diftgrom of tke deltOHilgiiui system 

In the ordinary delta modulation, the amplitude level after the inte¬ 
grator can rise only linearly. To reach an amplitude level of 40 units, say, it 
will take 40 pulse periods. 

In HIDM, the counting of the amplitude levels is performed in binary 
steps, resulting in an exponential variation of 2" of amplitude levels due to a 
sequence of pulses of one polarity. So in less than a period of 7 pulses the 
magnitude of 39^ is exceeded. The circuit of the HIDM is similar to that of 
a delta modulator except for the demodulator. The block diagram of the 
HIDM demodulator is shown in Fig. 6. The flip-flop takes a state depending 
on the polarity of the pulses. The exponential generators are used alternately, 
one generating positive waveform and the other negative waveform. The 
impulse device delivers the proper initial impulse to the exponential genera¬ 
tors, The output of the exponential generators consists of a series of exponen¬ 
tial ramp signals which are summed in an integrator to provide the desired 



fig. € 

gC a snodnliiicnr 
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demodulator output. It has been shown by Winkler that the dyna nic range 
ofHIDM with slope limiting of 11.1 levels per pulse period k mucr* greater 
than the dynamic range of ordinary delta modulation and equivalent to 7 bit 
PCM with hnear quantizing. The HIDM respouse to step function shown 
in (Fig. 7). 



0 6 10 15 20 

Pulses 

Fig. 7 

HIDM respotifle to step fnactloii 

% 

8. Condusion 

With a number of modifications for the basic delta modulation system 
coming up to make it sophisticated enough to compete with its rival PCM it 
IS sure delta modulation will very soon occupy a better place than the modest 
place it occupies presently in the world of communications. 
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PROCEEDmGS 

The Symposium on ‘Modern Electronic Communication Technique’ 
started with a welcome address by Shri O. Thimmaiah (M,)^ Chairman of 
the Andhra Pradesh Centre of the Institution. The Symposium was inaugura¬ 
ted by Major General S.P. Vohra, M.I.E., President of the Institution of 
Engineers (India). 

Prof. S.P. Chakravarti (M.), Chairman of the Electronics Division of the 
Institution, took the chair for the first session and six papers were read in that 
session by various speakers. 

Opening the Session, Prof. S.P. Chakravarti thanked the President, Major 
General S.P. Vohra, and Shri O. Thimmaiah for organizing such a Symposium 
on the ‘Modern Electronic Communication Techniques’ which is a very good 
subject and covers the developments in communication from 1954 onwards 
till date. He was very much pleased to note that there has been a very good 
response from the various institutions in India and very good papers have been 
received. Seventeen papers have been received but due to paucity of time 
only a few selected papers in the two sessions could be presented on separate 
subjects. 

• Prof. Chakravarti said, ‘Before I call the authors to present their papers 
I would like to specially thank Brig. C.L. Seshagiri and Lt. Col. S.B* 
Lai for the very good work done by them in getting the pre-prints of papers 
ready in such a record time. I want to express my personal thanks to Lt.-Col. 
B. Bhasin who is an Associate Member of the Institution and also a member of 
the Local Committee of this Centre, in organizing this Symposium. He has 
been a live-wire and due to his personal efforts the symposium has come up 
with such a good response of papers from various leading institutions in India. 
I would also like to thank the Local Centre for the very good arrangements 
^Tiade for the Symposium.’ 

Prof. Chakravarti then delivered a brief resume of the modern techniques 
in the field of electronic communication after which he requested the authors 
to come and present their papers. 

The following papes were presented in Session 1: 

1. ST^nidigit PCM System’ by Dr. M.N. Faruqui, Assistant Professor, 

Department of Engineering, Indian Institute of Technology, Kha- 
1 tgpur. 

2. ‘Su. /ey of Devebpments in Digital Communication Systems’ by Shri 

C.r^. Chakravarti, Senior Scientific Officer, Defence Electronics Re- 
s;arch Laboratory, Hydcrbad. 

3. ‘Dlfital Filters* by Prof, A. Prabhakar, College of Engineering, Os- 

I Ania University, Hyderabad. 

4. ‘S' ift ^gist^ Sequences’ by Shri C. Satyanarayana, Lecturer in 

DepartmerA of Electronics, College of Engineering, Osmania Uni* 

votrity, HydoabadL * 
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5. ‘Satellite Communications’ by Maj. R.K. Josfai, Instructor in Radar 

Engineering Wing, EME S^ool (South), Secunderabad. 

6. ‘Decoding of Pseudo*Random Coded Sequences’ by Shri A. K. 

Mukheijee, Assistant Professor, Department of Engineering, Indian 

Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. 

Session 2 was presided over by Prcrfl V.V.L. Rao, Principal (Retd.), Regi* 
onal Engineering College, Warangal. Prof. V.V.L. Rao was very kind cnot^h 
to agree to take the Chair as Brig. M.K. Rao who was' to preside over the session 
was held up and was unable to come in time. Prof. V.V.L. Rao declared the 
session open and requested the speakers to come and present their papers. 

The following papers were presented in Session 2 : 

1. ‘Microwave Communication along Railway Routes’ by Shri S.A. 

Srinivasan, Chief Signal and Telecommunications Engineer, South 

Central Railway, Secunderabad. 

2. ‘Speech Compression and Expansion’ by Shri S.V.R. Naidu, EME 

School (South), Secunderabad. 

3. ‘Bandwidth Compression of Speech’ by Shri G. Kanttai^, Senior 

Scientific OflScer, Defence Electronics Research Laboratory, Hydera¬ 
bad. 

Prof. V.V.L. Rao, in the end, summed up the lectures and thanked the 
various authors who presented the papers during the afternoon session. 

Each author was allowed 20 minutes time to present his paper and 10 
minutes were given for discussions. There had been very lively discussions 
after the pressentation of each paper and various important issues emerged 
from the discussions for the benefit of the participants. 

Brig. C.L. Seshagiri, Commandant, EME School, at the conclusion of 
Session 2 thanked all the authors and participants for making the symposium 
a grand success and especially expressed his thanks to Prof. V.V.L. Rao who 
very kindly had agreed to preside over Session 2. The^ Symposium concluded 
with a vote of thanks to all. 

All the papers received for the Symposium wore printed in a booklet f<Hin 
and distributed to all members and participants attended during the 450th 
Council Meetii^ of the Institution of Engineers (India) held at Hyderabad 
from August 24*28, 1967. 

The following were the members the Otganising Committee for the 
Symposium : 

Brig. C.L. Seshagiri, M.I.E., Commandant, EME School, Secundorabad 
and C ai a irm an o£ the Chganising Committee. 

Lt. Col B. Bhasin, C. Eng,, A.M.LE., A.M,I.T.£., A.M.M.E.A., Assis- 
, tant Director, DLRL, Hyderabad 5, and Member td.tfae Qrga- 
ns^ig Gmnmi^e. ' 

Lt Ckd. S.B. t,al, Non-member, EME SchcKd (Son^, SeeubE^rfb^ 

. and Member of ^ Qiganktng Cwnmittee, 
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5. Proceedings of the Symposium on ^Economy and Efficiency of En¬ 
gineering Enterprises in India/ The Institution of Engineers (India). 
242 pages. Rs. 15.00. 

In an age dedicated to productivity, the need for economy and 
efficiency in Indian enterprises is well understood. Nevertheless, 
obstacles abound on the way. In this Proceedings ‘The problem 
has been stated, the maladies described; and the solution suggested 
—unanimously by the engineers in the country’. 

6. Proceedings of the Syposium on Trestressed Concrete’. The 

Institution of Engineers (India). 265 pages. Rs. 15.00. 

In this ProceedingSy the papers presented in the Symposium held 
on February 21, 1955, at Hyderabad, under the joint auspices of the 
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compiled. 
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Institution of Engineers (India). 226 pages. Rs. 15.00. 
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been compiled. 

8. An Engineering Wizard of India. Dildar Husain, Past-President, 
The Institution of Engineers (India). 163 pages. Rs. 10.00. 
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vesvaraya, who devoted his life and services to the country, for a 
creative tomorrow’, is a memorial volume published on the occasion 
of unveiling of the statue of Sir Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya at 
Hyderabad. 

^ These publications can be obtained from the Institution on pay¬ 
ment of the charges in advance by cheque drawn in favour of The 
Secretary, The Institution of Enghieers (India)’. Postage will be 
charged extra. 
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